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“He has always wished, when the 
thing was possible, that a man of note, 
in adhering to him, should do some 
action blameable enough to ruin him in 
the esteem of every other party. To 
burn one’s ship, was to make a sacri- 
fice of reputation to him : he wished to 
convert men into a sort of coin, which 
derives its value only from the impress 
of the master. Subsequent events 
have proved, that this coin could re- 
turn into circulation with a fresh 
image. 

“On the day of the Concordat, Bo- 
naparie repaired to the church of 
Notre-Dame in the old royal carriages, 
with the same coachmen, the same 
footmen walking by the side of the 
door; he had the whole etiquette of 
the court most minutely detailed to 
him; and, though First Consul of a 
republic, applied to himself all this 
pomp of royalty. Nothing, I allow, 
ever excited in me so strong a feeling 
of resentment. I had shut myself up 
in my house, that I might not behold 
the odious spectacle: but I heard the 
discharge of cannon which were cele- 
brating the servitude of the French 
people. For was there not something 
peculiarly disgraceful in having over- 
turned the ancient regal institutions, 
surrounded at least with noble recol- 
lections, to take back the same institu- 
tions, in the forms of upstarts, and 
with the chains of despotism? On 
that day we might have addressed to 
the French the beautiful words of Mil- 
ton to his countrymen: We shall be- 
come the shame of free nations, and the 
plaything of those which are not free: Is 
this, strangers will say, the edifice of 
Liberty which the English boasted of 
building? They have done nothing, but 
precisely what was requisite to render 
them for ever ridiculous in the eyes of 
Europe. The English, at least, have 
not fulfilled this prediction. 

“In returning from Notre-Dame, 
the First Consul said, in the midst of 
his generals, Is it not true, that to-day 
every thing appeared restored to the an- 
cient order? ‘“ Yes,” was the noble 
reply of one of them, ‘ except two 
millions of Frenchmen, who have died 
for liberty, and who cannot be brought 
to life.” Millions more have perished 
since ; but, for despotism.—The French 
are bitterly accused of irreligion. One 
of the principal causes of this unhappy 
result is, that the various factions for 
twenty-five years have always wished 


to direct religion to a political end ; 
and nothing is less favourable to piety, 
than to employ it with any other views 
than those which belong to itself. The 
nobler its sentiments are in their own 
nature, the more repugnance they in- 
spire when hypocrisy and ambition 
take advantage of them. 

After Bonaparte was Emperor, he 
appointed the same Archbishop of Aix, 
of whom we have been speaking, to 
the Archbishopric of Tours: the Arch- 
bishop in turn, in one of his pastoral 
charges, exhorted the nation to ac- 
knowledge Napoleon as legitimate so- 
vereign of France. The minister who 
had the superintendence of religious 
affairs, while he was walking with a 
friend of mine, shewed him this charge, 
and said, “‘ See, he calls the Emperor 
great, generous, illustrious; all that 
is very well: but legitimate, is the im- 
portant word in the mouth of a priest.” 
During twelve years from the date of 
the Concordat, the ecclesiastics of 
every rank have never let an opportu- 
nity pass, of praising Bonaparte in 
their way ; that is, by calling him the 
envoy of God, the instrument of his 
decrees, the representative of Provi- 
dence upon earth. The same priests 
have since, doubtless, preached an- 
other doctrine; but how can it be 
supposed that a clergy, always at 
the orders of the existing authority, 
whatever that may be, should bend 
to the ascendency of religion over the 
soul? 

“ The Catechism which was received 
in every church during the reign of 
Bonaparte, threatened with eternal 
punishment whoever should not love 
and defend the dynasty of Napoleon. 
‘If you do not love Napoleon and his 
family,’ said the Catechism, (which, 
with this exception, was the Catechism 
of Bossuet,) ‘ what will happen to you?” 
Answer,— Then we shall incur ever- 
lasting damnation.’(p) Wasit to be be- 
lieved, however, that Bonaparte would 
dispose of hell in the next world, be- 
cause he gave the idea of it in the 
present? The truth is, that nations 
have no sincere piety, (q) except in 
countries where the doctrine of the 
church is unconnected with political 
dogmas; in countries where priests 
exercise no power over the state; in 
countries, in short, where a man may 
love God and Christianity with all his 
soul, without losing, and, still more, 
without obtaining any worldly advan- 
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tage by the manifestation of this sen- 
timent.”—Vol. ii. p. 275. 


Notes. 

(p) “Q. What are the duties of 
Christians towards the princes who go- 
vern them? and what are our duties in 

articular towards Napoleon I. our 
mperor? 

“A. Christians owe to princes who 
govern them, and we owe in particular 
to Napoleon I. our Emperor, love, re- 
spect, obedience, fidelity, military ser- 
vice, the taxes which are imposed for 
the preservation and defence of the 
empire and his throne: to honour and 
serve the Emperor, therefore, is to ho- 


nour and serve God himself. 

Are there not particular mo- 
tives which ought to attach us more) 
strongly to Napoleon I. our Emperor? 

“ A. Yes; for it is he whom God has 


raised up in difficult times to re-estab- 
lish the public worship of the holy | 
religion of our ancestors, and to be | 
its protector. He has restored and | 
preserved public order by his profound | 
and active wisdom; he defends the | 
state by his powerful arm; he is be- | 
come the anointed of the Lord, by the 
consecration which he hath received 
from the sovereign Pontiff, the head of 
the Catholic church. 

“Q. What ought we to think of 
those who should fail in their duty to- 
wards the Emperor? 

“ A, According to the Apostle Paul, 
they would resist the established order 
of God himself, and would render 
themselves worthy of everlasting dam- 
nation.” p. 59. 

(q) Whatever truth there is in the ' 
general danger of mixing human and | 
divine authorities, this opinion of M. | 
de Staél will be considered as carried 
beyond the limits which experience 
and facts will sustain. What is pre- 
sent with us, and obvious to our under- 
standing, should be respected; but it 
is an insufficient ground, from which 
we may with certainty draw general | 
conclusions. In a country truly protest- | 
ant, when moral excelléncey and vital 
religion are found to an extent un- 
known to countries, under either the 
partial or real yoke of an oppressive | 
and antichristian hierarchy ; it will be 
contended, that piety and an ecclesi- 
astical establishment, interwoven with 
the state, are not at such fatal variance, 
as stated by this excellent and leaned 


lady. 


SAGACITY OF A DOG. 
[From Milford’s Tour.] 


“ T will here mention a sagacious dog 
which I frequently saw at the Piazza 
de Spagna, at Rome, where he took 
his station; and, on perceiving any 
one stand still, used to look him full in 
the face, and begin to bark. In this 
formidable mannex he accosted me one 
day, as I was conversing with an old 
priest, who had long been resident at 
Rome, and was well acquainted with 
the dog’s sagacity. He informed me, 
that the only way to get rid of him 
was, to give him a piece of money 
called a biocco, equal to an English 
penny. This I did, by throwing it on 
the ground, as the most prudent me- 
thod ; the animal’s countenance denot- 
ing rather fierceness than good-nature. 
He immediately took it into his mouth, 
and turning the corner of an adjacent 
street, entered a baker’s shop, where 
he stood on his hinder legs, and, de- 
positing the money on the counter, 
received a small loaf in return, with 
which he walked off, to my great 
amusement and admiration. The dog 
was in excellent case; and, on in- 
quiry, I found he came on a similar 
expediton almostevery day in the week 
to this baker’s shop.” pp. 37, 38. 


EXTRACTS FROM ARNOT’S TRUE 
CHRISTIANITY, 


On Humility. 
PRIDE aims at the utmost pitch of ho- 
nour; yet undermines what it would 
advance. Humility, on the contrary, 
leads us to the bottom of our con- 
dition, and gives us the true sight of 
our own vileness; yet raises hereupon 
a most magnificent structure, like to 
the creation of the world, out of emp- 
tiness and darkness. Humility is solid 
and real, is just and reasonable, is 
wise and holy, is beautiful and ami- 
able, is peaceable and righteous, is 
good and profitable; and there is no 
end of counting its excellencies. Hu- 
mility is suitable to all objects, is 
agreeable to all the ends and causes of 
human life, is fitted to all the cireum- 
stances of our present state and con- 
dition. Humility is full of grace and 
truth ; it is the ground of all the divine 
works; it is the footstool of God’s 
throne ; it is the mirror of his great- 
ness; it is the magnet of all his glo- 
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ries and beauties. In aword, it isthe 
most agreeable to all the principles of 
nature and grace ; to all the desires of 
angels and men; and to all the designs 
of God himself. So that nothing is 
more true, than that, “‘ before honour 
is humility.”—Book 11. part ii. ch. 1. 


On Idolatry. 


Wooden idols are easily avoided; 
but take heed of the idols of gold. It 
is no hard matter to keep from dead 
idols; but take heed thou worship not 
the living ones, and especially thyself. 
For as soon ay thou chaliengest to thy- 
self either honour, or praise, or know- 
ledge, or power, or might, thou settest 
up thyself in the place of God: which 
most pestilent idolatry is struck at by 
God, when he declares that he will not 
give his glory to another. His honour 
and glory are due to none but himself. 
He is the Most High, and the Most 
Holy One, and is the sovereign and 
everlasting God.—Ibid. Z. 


MEANS ADOPTED IN IRELAND FOR THE 
EDUCATION OF THE POOR. 


Tue Society for Educating the Poor in 
Ireland held their seventh annual meet- 
ing in January, 1819, in the Model 
School-house, Kildare Place, Dublin. 
The meeting lasted five hours, in which 
an interesting question was debated, 
in consequence of a long speech and 
motion of Counsellor O'Connell, tend- 
ing to subvert the fundamental princi- 
ple on which the Society is founded; 
namely, that the Bible, without note 
or comment, shall be the only religious 
instruction admitted in the schools. 
This principle was maintained by seve- 
ral eloquent speeches, proving, that it 
was not a proselyting system ; and the 
motion was lost by a large majority 
against it, leaving the Society on its 
original basis of a Bible education. 
The new building has this month re- 
ceived pupils. The boys’ school, 86 
feet long, 56 feet broad, and 20 feet 
high, can hold 500. Six iron pillars 
support the cieling, over which there 
is a school for 500 girls. Four common 
fire-places in each school, are found to 
give a purer heat, and ventilation, 
than any other of the various modes 
of heating large buildings, which were 
examined for that purpose in England 
and Scotland, previous to the deter- 
mination of the Committee. The legs 
2 


of the desks and forms are cast metal, 
screwed to the floor; under the former, 
three wires, extended tight by nuts 
and screws, hold the hats. A bell 
gives the signal to the monitors to 
attend to the telegraph, which, by two 
arms and a code of explanation, gives 
all the directions necessary, without 
noise. The principle of the Lancaster 
system, which is adopted here, consists 
in concentrated attention, and simulta- 
neous obedience. The Committee have 
already printed a set of spelling les- 
sons, another of reading, one of arith- 
metic, a set of dictating lessons for the 
writers on slates, the letters of the 
alphabet, (six inches long,) for placing 


| in a box, one to be drawn out ata time, 


and placed in a groove in view of the 
sand: this abolishes the wheel of the 
alphabet, which was found not to pre- 
sent the letter sufficiently in view of the 
whole sand class. A  copper-plate 
class list, by which the attendance, 
punctuality, progress, and payment 
of a penny a week by each pupil, are 
noted in appropriate columns, by the 
puncture of an iron pin made for that 
purpose for each monitor. A copper- 
plate of the classes of arithmetic they 
have also; printed merit-tickets, hav- 
ing each a moral motto, and these 
half-yearly produce a premium in 
clothing, according to the number of 
tickets, at about a penny value each, 
given for remarkable cleanliness, good 
conduct, attention, improvement, and 
advance in each of the classes. 

The printing department has already 
produced twenty volumes of story- 
books, the commencement of an ex- 
tensive series, calculated to replace 
the vicious or false information con- 
tained in the books heretofore pre- 
pared for the children of the lower 
rank in Ireland. On the opening of 
the boys’ school, 250 presented them- 
selves for admission. 

There is no religious prejudice 
against the efforts of this Society, as 
the governors and committee, teachers 
and children, are indiscriminately of 
all Christian denominations, and the 
course of education excludes religious 
controversy. Dr. Troy, the Roman 
Catholic Archbishop of Dublin, has 
sanctioned Mrs. Trimmer’s extract 
from the Gospels, of which 20,000 are 
published, for the use of schools, 
where the New Testament may be too 
expensive ; and the plan of the Society 
altogether appears unobjectionably 
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suited to the wants of Ireland, whose 
poor population are mostly Roman 
Catholics. Parliamentary grants of 
several thousand pounds have been 
expended, as mentioned, in the most 
judicious manner. All the articles 

rinted are sold at or under first cost, 
in the shop of the depositary ; together 
with paper, pens, slates, pencil, schovl- 
marks, &c. &c. 

As a seminary for training young 
men in the system, nearly 200 teachers 
have been qualified for schools in va- 
rious parts of the country. The So- 
ciety gave five guineas towards their 
travelling expense and support. About 
200 schools have been supplied with 
lessons, and all other requisites; the 
Model School contributing £20 to- 
wards furnishing desks and seats, on 
the Lancaster plan, in each school 
which adopts that system. The West 
of England and Wales having facili- 
ties of intercourse with Dublin, may 
enjoy many of the advantages to schools 
held out by this society. 


BIBLE SOCIETY, DUBLIN, 


A Naval and Military Bible Society 
was instituted in Dublin, February, 
1819, the Bishop of Elphin in the 
chair. The meeting took place at the 
Charitable Institution House, Sack- 
ville-street, which extensive building 
is devoted to the use of various com- 
mittees of public good. Several elo- 
_quent speeches were made, with reso- 
lutions and subscriptions ; and the best 
effects are to be hoped from the exer- 
tions of this society, to meet the want 
of Bibles among the Army and Navy 
in Ireland. 


Remarkable Preservation. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE IMPERIAL 
MAGAZINE, 
SIR, 
Suoutp the following incident be 
judged proper to fill a place in your 
most useful and highly-esteemed Maga- 
zine, it is at your service. 
W. R. GAWTHORNE, 
Belfast, July 1st, 1819. 


On the night of the the third of Fe- 
bruary, 1813, I was alarmed by the 
cries of Fire, which I soon found had 
broken out in the cotton factory of 
Messrs. M‘Crum and Co. near this 


town. On being thus alarmed, I in- 
stantly repaired to the spot, where I 
found the engines playing very briskly 
to extinguish the flames. It was not 
long, however, before one of them was 
completely deserted by the men, for 
no other reason than this, which they 
themselves assigned :—‘* There is no 
whiskey for us; and we will stand it 
no longer.” If remonstrated with them 
on the impropriety of their conduct, 
but found them obstinately resolved to 
quit their laudable exertion; and as 
my single endeavours could be of no 
avail, I left the engine, and repaired to 
another part of the building, and took 
my stand on a small eminence. By 
this time, the roof and floors had fallen 
in with a tremendous crash. 

As the night was remarkably calm, 
not a breath of air being perceptible, 
I was instantly enveloped in a cloud of 
dust and smoke. After some time, 
when this began to disperse, I ob- 
served a man within the walls, guiding 
the pipe of one of the engines towards 
the lintel of window, which was burn- 
ing with furious rapidity, and on 
which the water seemed to make but 
very little impression. 

Being well aware, from past expe- 
rience, that as soon as these timbers 
were consumed, the walls would pro- 
bably fall, I went forward, under the 
conviction, to apprize him of his situ- 
ation, creeping through an aperture in 
the back wall, through which the pipe 
of the engine had a communication 
with the power which put the machine 
in motion, treading on hot bricks and 
sparkling pieces of timber, which had 
fallen from the roof and floors. At 
length I reached the spot near which 
the young man stood whom I had pre- 
viously discerned. This I found to be 
a person belonging to the Artillery, 
then stationed in Belfast. His name 
was Wallis. On approaching him, I 
had scarcely raised my arm to touch 
him on the shoulder, to arrest his at- 
tention that I might warn him of his 
danger, when a dreadful shock, re- 
sembling an earthquake, created a 
strange agitation in the remaining 
part of the building, accompanied with 
a most tremendous gust of wind, which 
blew the smoke, ashes, dust, and fire, 
so full in my face, and down my throat, 
that I was nearly suffocated. In this 
condition, without being able to touch 
Wallis, I was compelled to make a 
precipitate retreat, to recover my 
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breath. This I effected with the utmost 
difliculty, groping my way through the 
aperture which I had previously en- 
tered. 

I had scarcely passed this aperture, 
and begun to inhale the fresh air, be- 
fore the front wall and part of the end 
wall gave way, with a thundering 
noise. In this catastrophe, poor Wal- 
lis, and another man, named Benjamin 
Grub, a well-known character in Bel- 
fast, were killed; the latter of whom 
at that time I had not observed near 
the place. If a few moments more had 
elapsed previously to my retreat, their 
fate would have been mine. 

The above, Sir, is a plain statement 
of facts, which I have never before 
made public ; and my motive for doing 
it now is, that I may glorify God for 
his particular providence towards me, 
his unworthy servant; and add ano- 
other testimony to the tens of thousands 
of instances which appear to verify his 
Word, which says, ‘“* The very hairs of 
your head are numbered.” — 

ON THE FINE ARTS. 

Tue liberal, or polite arts, are so call- 
ed, in opposition to those which are 
merely mechanical: one of the latter 
class, implies the intervention of but 
a sufficient portion of intellect to direct 
the operations of the hands, as in the 
case of brewing, shoe-making, and 
other occupations known by the names 
of trades: one of the former, demands 
the presiding influence of mind, is the | 
child of genius and imagination ; its | 
medium is expression, and its object | 
to delight and ameliorate our species: 
such are Poetry, Painting, Sculpture, 
Architecture, Music, &c.: their influ- 
ence upon the human mind is unbound- 
ed, and, as Horace truly says, 
Pictoribus atque Poetis 
Quidlibet audendi semper fuit equa potestas.” 
These arts serve mutually to assist 
each other ; as when the painter, catch- 
ing the enthusiasm of the poet, em- 
bodies his conception, and, by the 
confluence of genius, adds new lustre 


to the subject: thus, the noble repre- | 


sentations of Dante’s Ugilino, by Mi- 
chael Angelo and Reynolds, heighten 
and sublimate the original delineation 
of the poet. 

Of those which are liberal or polite, 
three are known by the name of THE 
FINE ARTS: they are, Painting, Sculp- 


ture, and Architecture ; and it is to 
No. 7.—Vo I. 


these that we propose at present to 
direct the attention of the reader. 

The important value of the sister 
arts has been felt and acknowledged 
by the great and good in all ages: 
traces of them are observable in the 
most savage climes, and their progress 
towards perfection is concurrent with 
the civilization of our species. They 
keep pace with and assist the best 
qualities of our nature; and wherever 
virtue and knowledge have been con- 
spicuous, there have they been most 
fondly fostered, and most proudly pre- 
eminent. In the best ages of Greece 
and Rome, Scutpture and Arcui- 
TECTURE were at their highest eleva- 
tion; and had not the materials of 
PainTiING been comparatively perish- 
able, the evidence of the coequal sta- 
tion of that art, would have heen trans- 
mitted to us with the same certainty : 
Apelles and Teuxis were doubtless as 
highly gifted as Phidias or Praxitiles, 
though, unfortunately for us, their 
works have been swept away by the 
relentless and Gothic ate: of Time. 

The beneficial and refining tendency 
of these arts is so universally acknow- 
ledged, that little need be said on that 
part of the subject. They speak a 
universal language; the rudest and 
most polished are within their influ- 
ence; the savage and the sage are alike 
affected (though not in an equal pro- 
portion) by the sight of a fine paint- 
ing, a statue, or a temple. 

The legitimate purpose of the arts, 
is in aid of virtue: thus, Alexander 
repented of his treatment of Aristoni- 
cas, on seeing a picture of Palamedes 
betrayed; and in our own, as well as 
distant times, we find their influence 
to be equally well directed. Patriot- 


| ism, filial affection, and all the virtues 


and charities of life, have been awa- 
kened and sustained by the successful 
efforts of the arts. West’s painting of 
the death of Wolfe, has lighted up and 
fed the flame of patriotism in a thou- 
sand bosoms: the statues and basso 
relievo’s of Flaxman and Chautery, 
have often reminded us of departed 
worth, and excited a wish to emulate 
their excellencies ; and, when wander- 
ing amid those sacred edifices, 
“ Where, thro’ the long-drawn aisle and fretted 
vault, 
The pealing anthem swells the note of praise,” 
who is there but has been compelled 
to acknowledge the supremacy of hea- 
ven, and the litUeness of man? 
» S 
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The arts are capable of being clearly 
traced to Greece; she probably ac- 
quired them from Egypt, but their de- 
scent is indistinctly marked. From 
Greece they were transferred to Rome, 
where they maintained due eminence, 
until the wreck of that great empire, 
in which they, with all that was valu- 
able, were merged. The buoyancy 
and vigour of the Fine Arts would not 
suffer them to remain long concealed; 
and, accordingly, on the earliest revi- 
val of literature, we find them also 
struggling for distinction ; and as ad- 
vances were made by learning and 
virtue, the Fine Arts maintained a 
similar progression. Italy, which had 
been their grave, at length beheld 
their resuscitation, their gradual re- 
covery, and eventual possession of 
pristine maturity and vigour. Flo- 
rence produced Leonardo da Vinci 
and Michael Angelo; Rome, the 
mighty Raphael; and Venice, her 
Tiziano, or Titian. Flanders, France, 
Germany, and England, caught the 
inspiration, and have each formed 
schools of their own. The Fine Arts 
are all originally imitative ; but as they 
advance, the servile imitation of na- 
ture is rejected, and ideal beauty 
becomes the study of the artist; he 
aims at a selection and just arrange- 
ment of all those redundant beauties 
which nature presents to him; he gives 
loose to the powers of imagination and 
invention, and throws off the trammels 
of the mere portraiture of nature; an 
employment which is at best but the 
occupation of secondary talent, and 
unworthy the pursuit of a great and 
creative genius, whose province it is, 
“ to give to airy nothing 

A local habitation and a name.” 
In the infancy of art, we always ob- 
serve a close and slavish resemblance 
of nature ; in its maturity, we perceive 
a pictorial representation of the same 
objects, but they are refined, arranged, 
and sublimated, by the eye and hand 
of taste. The perfection of art is uni- 
formly attained by simplicity and 
unity of design: whenever the arts 
become gorgeous or complicated, they 
are depressed ; they are seen to most 
advantage in naked majesty, and 
whatever be the sentiment to be ex- 
cited, whether of severe dignity, or 
voluptuous beauty, the end is best 
gained by a simple and unbroken 
treatment of the subject; and although 
accessorial parts are not only admissi- 


ble, but as necessary as are episodes 
in a poem, yet the artist must be stu- 
diously careful, that they do not trench 
upon the principal, nor lose their sub- 
ordinate and subservient character. 

The progress of art in other coun- 
tries is not to us so replete with inter- 
est asin ourown. We will therefore 
proceed to a slight review of the his- 
tory of the Fine Arts in our own 
island ; and we cannot avoid remark- 
ing, that the present seems a time 
peculiarly fitted to such an attempt; 
when our great national institution for 
the nurture of the Arts, has reached 
the age of half a century: we allude 
to THe Royat Acapemy, which was 
founded by our present venerable and 
beloved Sovereign; under whose aus- 
pices, and by whom, more has been 
done to promote the Arts than in any 
other epoch of our history. 

Architecture, which has its origin in 
the necessities of life, was, as may 
easily be imagined, the art first stu- 
died in this, and probably every other, 
country: Sculpture, which soon lent 
its aid to ornament buildings, follow- 
ed. But we shall not give to these arts 
our primary attention, merely on ac- 
count of their chronological prece- 
dency; but, yielding to custom, shall 
first direct our observations to the 
rise and progress of the art of Paint- 
ing. 

The first account of Painting in this 
country may be traced to the reign of 
Henry 3d.; some would carry it back 
as far as the year 1228, and others, as 
early as 1062: both these theories are 
founded on imperfect materials, and 
the drawings to which they allude are 
so rude and tasteless, that they de- 
serve no notice. Clear proof exists 
that Henry 3d, gave great encourage- 
ment to Painting; which seems to 
prove, that although his other qualiti- 
cations were despicable, he had, in this 
respect, some claims to the character 
of a beneficent and patriotic monarch. 

From this period until the time of 
Henry 7th, the art of Painting was 
almost entirely neglected in England. 
The art, during this dull era, was con- 
fined to painting on glass, and the 
illustration of manuscripts. Some 
have attempted to appropriate to Bri- 
tain, during this period, the invention 
of painting in oil: but the question is 
not deserving of disputation; nur 
would it be much credit to us to have 
been the inventors of a mode of ex- 
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pression, of which it is clear we made 
so little use. 

During the reign of Henry 7th, the 
bright epoch of Italian art, little of 


would know the reason of his derision. 
A promise being made to the gentle- 
man that no harm should be done him, 
he declared secretly to the prince, 


taste or elegance was observable in | “ that in their return from Rome, he 
England. The meridian glory of Ra- | had lost the box of relics which had 
phael illuminated the Roman school ; | been given him to keep; and that, not 
but our island was unblessed with | daring to divulge this, for fear of pu- 
any painter of eminence. The only | nishment, he had found means to get 
man who, at this time, could have the ; one like it, which he had filled with 


slightest claim to the title, was John 
Mabure; but his exclusive merit was 
in close and high finishing. 

(To be continued.) 


THE CONVERSION OF PRINCE CHRIS- 
TOPHER RADZIVAL, OF POLAND. 


Tuis gentleman being extremely sorry 
that a prince of his family had em- 
braced the reformed religion, went to 
Rome, and paid all imaginable ho- 
nours to the pope. The Roman-pon- 
tiff, being also desirous of gratifying 
him in a peculiar manner, gave him at 
his departure a box filled with relics. 
Having returned to his house, and the 
news of the relics being spread abroad, 
certain friars, some months after, came 
and toid the prince, that a man was 
possessed with the devil, who had 
been exorcised to no purpose; they 
therefore besought him, for the sake 
of the poor unhappy wretch, to lend 
them the precious relics which he had 
brought from Rome. The prince 
granted them very readily ; upon which 
they were carried to church in solemn 
pomp, the monks all going in proces- 
sion on that occasion. At last, they 
were laid on the altar; and, on the day 
appointed, a numberless multitude of 
people flocking to this show, after the 
usual exorcisms, the relics were ap- 
plied. At that very instant, the pre- 
tended evil spirit came out of the man, 
with the usual postures and grimaces. 
Every one cried out, A Miracle! and 
the prince lifted up his eyes and hands 
to heaven, to return thanks for bring- 
ing home so holy a thing, which per- 
formed such miracles. 

But some days after, as he was in 
that admiration of transport and joy, 
and was bestowing the highest eulo- 
giums on the virtue of these relics, 
he observed, that a young gentleman 
of his household, who had the keeping 
of that rich treasure, began to smile, 
and make certain gestures; which 
shewed he only laughed at his words. 
The prince flew in a passion, and 


the little bones of beasts, and such 
trifles as resembled the relics he had 
lost: that seeing so much honour 
paid to that heap of filth, and that they 
even ascribed to it the virtue of driv- 
ing away devils, he had just cause to 
wonder at it!” The prince believed 
this story to be true; but nevertheless 
being desirous of getting farther light 
into this imposture, he sent for the 
monks the very next day, and desired 
them to inquire whether there were 
any more demoniacs, who wanted 
the assistance of his relics. A few 
days after, they brought him another 
man possessed with an evil spirit, who 
acted the same part with him who had 
appeared before. The prince com- 
manded him to be exorcised in his 
presence: but as all the exorcisms 
which are usually employed on these 
occasions proved ineflectual, he order- 
ed this man to stay in his palace the 
next day, and bade the monks with- 
draw. After they were gone, he put 
the demoniac under his Tartarian 
grooms, who, pursuant to the orders 
which had been given them, first ex- 
horted him to confess the cheat; but, 
as he persisted obstinately in it, still 
making his furious and dreadful ges- 
tures, six of them chastised him so 
severely with rods and scourges, that 
he was obliged te implore the prince’s 
mercy; who pardoned him the instant 
he had confessed the truth. 

The next morning, the prince sent 
for the friars ; when the wretch in ques- 
tion, throwing himself at his feet, pro- 
tested that he was not possessed, and 
had never been so, but that those 
friars had forced him to act the part 
of one who was so. The monks, at 
first, besought the prince not to believe 
this, saying, that it was an artifice of 
the devil, who spoke through that 
man’s mouth. but the prince an- 
swered, that if the Tartarians had been 
able to force the devil to tell truth, 
they would also be able to extort it 
from the mouth of those friars. Now, 
these monks, secing themselves put to 
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it in this manner, confessed the im- 
posture, saying, that they had done 
all this with a good intention, and to 
check the progress of heresy. But 
the prince offered up his hearty thanks 
to God, for having been so gracious as 
to discover such an imposture; and 
now entertaining a suspicion of a re- 
ligion which was defended by such 
diabolical practices, though they went 
by the name of pious frauds, said, that 
he would no longer depend on any 
person for his salvation, and therefore 
began to read the scriptures with un- 
paralleled assiduity. In six months 
time, all which he spent in reading 
and prayer, he made a wonderful pro- 
gress in piety, and in the knowledge 
of the mystery of the gospel. After 
which, he, with his whole family, pro- 
fessed the Protestant religion. 


ON THE DESCENT OF CHRIST INTO 
HELL. 


Ix the Fifth Number of the Imperial 
Magazine, (column 492) a question 
was inserted respecting the word Hell, 
as used in Scripture, and of our Lord’s 
descent into it. On this subject we 
have received several letters from our 
Correspondents ; who, while they coin- 
cide in the general tendency of their 
remarks, take distinct views of this 
important article. Three of these let- 
ters we insert in this Number, reserv- 
ing others for some future opportunity. 


On the Descent of Christ into Hell. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE IMPERIAL 
MAG AZINE. 
Sir, ‘ 
In answer to the inquiry of your Bris- 
tol correspondent, repecting the phrase 
in the Creed,—‘* He descended into 
Hell;” I send you the following, if 
you choose to insert it. 

It is well known, that some words 
have changed their signification in the 
lapse of a few centuries ; I have known 
some instances of this even in half a 
century. The word hell, according to 
its Saxon or German etymology, sig- 
nified hidden, concealed, or invisible ; 
and was, perhaps, the best that our 
language could afford to render the 
Greek word hades, when our transla- 
tion of the Bible was made. I con- 
sider hades as implying a state, rather 
than a place ; that is, the state of sepa- 
rate souls, or the invisible world. The 


righteous and the wicked may both be 
in hades at the same time, though in 
distinct places: such was the case of 
Lazarus and the rich man. Even the 
ancient heathens had this notion of 
hades, or the invisible world, as ap- 
pears from Virgil and others. Hell, in 
its modern acceptation, implies a place 
of torment, or perpetual punishment: 
but, that hades and hell (in this sense) 
are quite distinct things, appears from 
Rey. xx. 14. There will be no hades, 
(or state of separation) when there 
will be no more death: but hell (con- 
sidered as a place of punishment) will 
exist when death and hades are no 
more. 

When I use the phrase in the Creed, 
or in our third Article, I annex this 
idea to it: I believe our Lord departed 
into the invisible world, or siate of the 
dead; that his human soul was sepa- 
rated from the body for a time ; but on 
the third morning it reassumed or 
reanimated the body ; and, therefore, 
he is said to have arisen from the 
dead, and become the first-fruits of 
them that slept. I use no mental re- 
servation in this; I take the word hell 
ih its ofiginal signification, as imply- 
ing the invisible world, or state of se- 
parate souls: but, that Christ descend- 
ed into hell, (taking the word in its 
modern sense,) I by no means believe. 
If this my idea, here expressed, do not 
remove the scruples of your Bristol 
correspondent, or others who hesitate 
in like manner, then let each act ac- 
cording to his conscience ; for I do not 
require him to use words, conveying a 
sense which he cannot conscientiously 
receive. 

The Septuagint Translators of the 
Old Testament use the word hades, to 
render the Hebrew word sheol, which 
most commonly signifies the grave, or 
the state of the dead: and this trans- 
lation was chiefly used by the writers 
of the New Testament. But the word 
used by these latter to denote hell (con- 
sidered as a place of punishment) was 
gehenna. This term was formed from 
gehinnom, the valley of Hinnom, on 
the east side of Jerusalem, where ido- 
laters of old used to sacrifice their chil- 
dren to Moloch, and caused them to 
pass through the fire: in later times 
the rubbish and filth of the city was 
carried there, and consumed by fires 
kept constantly burning. It therefore 
was used as a symbol or type of hell, 
(considered as a place of punishment 
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in another world,) in allusion to the 

fires kept perpetually burning in this 

valley. CLerRIcUS SENEX. 
Aug. 4th, 1819. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE IMPERIAL 
MAGAZINE, 
RESPECTED FRIEND, 
I hand for thy perusal and approba- 
tion the following lines, which, if not 
objectionable, and thou wilt give them 
an early insertion in thy interesting 
publication, it will oblige 
A FRIEND. 

On looking over the Magazine for last 
month, my attention was seriously 
arrested, by an inquiry from * A 
Searcher,” on a sentence in the Apos- 
tles’ Creed, which has often been a 
subject of contemplation with myself, 
although I have never examined any 
author, nor heard but one explanation, 
which was from an eminent minister 
of the Church establishment, who con- 
sidered the words, ** He descended 
into Hell,” an incorrect translation 
from the Hebrew Testament. The 
conscientious motive that influenced 
my unknown friend in refusing to read 
that, or any other part of the Churéh 
Liturgy in which he could not fully 
believe, exactly coincides with my 
own judgment,—that we should in ail 
cases avoid every thing likely to de- 
lude our minds, or introduce it into 
an erroneous belief. Having reviewed 
this subject very closely, I feel desir- 
ous to lay before “‘ A Searcher” a short 
account that has (since reading his 
lines) fallen under my notice: think- 
ing they might be satisfactorily re- 
ceived, I feel reluctant to withhold 
them. ‘“ He descended in Hell.” By 
the word edi in this place, is not to be 
understood the seat of the devil and 
his angels, commonly called by that 
name ; but the place of separate souls. 
We are told it is a Saxon word, which 
was formerly used in this sense; the 
natural and original signification of it 
is “ an unseen or covered place.” In 
the English Bible, although the term 
is so frequently used to signify the 
place of the damned, that it generally 
conveys that idea to the minds of unin- 
formed people; yet there are many 
passages in which it only signifies the 
invisible world, or state of the dead: 
for instance, Rev. i. verse 18. “ I am 
he that liveth, and was dead.” That 
our Lord went into the invisible re- 
gion of departed spirits, is that which 


the article of the Creed asserts; for 
since he was to be made in all things 
like unto his brethren, it is natural to 
conclude, that after his death his soul 
was gathered to theirs. But it may 
likewise be proved by particular texts 
of scripture; as Psalm xvi. verse 10. 
“Thou wilt not leave my soul in hell, 
neither wilt thou suffer thine Holy One 
to see corruption.” A question still 
remains to be considered: For what 
reason was this clause introduced into 
the Creed? As it stands in the Creed 
of our Church, it has not the least 
reference to the doctrine of purgatory : 
the Church of England rejects that 
tenet as unwarrantable, in her twenty- 
second Article. It was probably in- 
serted for the confirmation of the death 
of Christ, in opposition to those who 
asserted that he did not really die, but 
was merely in a trance or deliquium, 
through his crucifixion. The descent 
of Christ into hell, might therefore be 
considered as proper to be inserted 
in the Creed, as a confirmation of his 
death. Bishop Pearson observes, 
“We have already shewn the sub- 
stance of this article to consist in this ; 
that the soul of Christ really separated 
from his body by death, did truly pass 
into the place below, where the souls 
of men departed were; and I con- 
ceive the end for which he did so was, 
that he might undergo the condition of 
a dead man, as well as of a living. 
Thus, for these purposes, may every 
Christian say, 1 believe that Christ 
descended into hell.” Bishop Horsley 
has shewn the importance of our Lord’s 
descent into fell, as a point of Chris- 
tian doctrine; its great use he ob- 
serves is this: ‘‘ That it is a clear con- 
futation of the dismal notion of death, 
as a temporary extinction of the life 
of the whole man; or, what is no less 
gloomy, the notion of the sleep of the 
soul, in the interval between death and 
the resurrection. Christ’s soul sur- 
vived his body; therefore shall the 
soul of every believer survive the 
body’s death. Christ’s disembodied 
soul descended into heli ; thither shall 
the soul of every believer in Christ 
descend. Christ’s soul was not left in 
hell; neither shall the souls of his ser- 
vants be left, but for a season. The 
appointed time will come, when the 
Redeemer shall set open the doors of 
the prison-houses, and say to his re- 
deemed, Go forth.” See Horsley’s 
Sermon on Christ’s Descent into Hell. 
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Perhaps I may be allowed to add: In 
the prophecies of the Messiah it is 
thus expressed, ‘“‘ An honourable se- 
pulchre was provided for him, and 
there his sacred body ‘rested in hope;’ 
in the mean time, his disembodied 
spirit took its abode in that place of 
separation assigned to the souls of 
departed spirits, generally called hades 
or hell, awaiting the resurrection, and 
fully assured he should not long re- 
main there. ‘ Thou wilt not leave my 
soul in fell.” What amazing conde- 
scension is here! to what a state of 
humiliation did our Saviour stoop! 
Let us not be unwilling to follow Him 
to the grave. Jesus Christ rose again 
from the dead: other parts of the Old 
Testament, beside the Psalm before 
us, predicted this event; and our Lord 
himself, repeatedly declared, that thus 
only could the scriptures be fulfilled. 
He also fixed the precise period, ‘ the 
third day ;’ thus we are taught to 
expect a general resurrection both of 
the just and unjust.”—A London Cler- 


gyman. 
Bristol, 8th month, 14th, 1819. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE IMPERIAL 
MAGAZINE, 


Sir, Guernsey, 23d August, 1819. 
In reply to your worthy correspondent 
relative to Christ’s descent into Hell, as 
contained “ in what is denominated 
the Apostles’ Creed, as well as that of 
St. Athanasius,” I beg to observe, that 
whatever scruples he might feel in re- 
peating this part of the Creed, the 
doctrine is clearly and explicitly avow- 
ed by our Church in her Articles, vide 
Article 3d. ‘‘ As Christ died for us, 
and was buried, so also is it to be be- 
lieved that he went down into hell ;” and 
in the Declaration of King Charles 
the First, concerning the Articles of 
the Church of England, it is said, 
“That the Articles of the Church of 
England do contain the true doctrine 
of the Church of England, agreeable 
to God’s word, which we do therefore 
ratify and confirm; requiring all our 
loving subjects to continue in the uni- 
form profession thereof, and prohibit- 
ing the least difference from the said 
Articles.” And again, “‘ Noman shall 
either print or preach, to draw the Ar- 
ticle aside any way, but shall submit 
to it, in the plain and full meaning 
thereof, and shall not put his own 
sense or comment to be the meaning 
of the Article, but shall take it in the 


literal and grammatical sense:” It 
follows then, that the belief of Christ’s 
having descended into hell, is as much 
the doctrine of our Church as the be- 
lief of his having died and being buried. 
And it is presumed to be the doctrine 
of other churches also, it being very 
common for popular dissenting minis- 
ters to declare from the pulpit, that 
the doctrines taught by them are exact- 
ly conformable to the Articles and Ho- 
milies of the Church of England : and 
in the Declaration of King Charles 
the First, above cited, it is said, that 
“* Men of all sorts take the Articles of 
the Church of England to be for them ; 
which is an argument, that none of 
them intend any desertion of the Ar- 
ticles established.” If the authority 
of the Church, (of which your corres- 
pondent says “ I have the honour to 
be a member,”) and the concurring 
testimony of those who dissent from 
her communion, will not prove con- 
clusive in removing his doubts upon 
this subject, additional information 
from any of your worthy correspond- 
ents, will not only be acceptable to Aim, 
but will also particularly oblige 


A Constant READER. 


Criticisms on Grammar. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE IMPERIAL 
MAGAZINE, 


Sir, 

I have perused with interest, the criti- 
cisms of your correspondent A. B. col. 
419 and 420 of your valuable work, 
and would beg leave to say, that whilst 
with him I cheerfully subscribe to the 
general merits of Lindley Murray’s 
justly celebrated English Grammar, I 
must, with him, dissent from it in cer- 
tain particulars. 

A. B. observes, that this phraseolo 
“ the cause of my not receiving it,” is, 
according to Murray, (notes and ob- 
servations under Rule 14. Syntax,) in- 
correct, and ought to be “ the cause of 
my not receiving of it ;” and conceives, 
that how much soever the additional 
of may improve the grammatical ac- 
curacy of the sentence, it adds nothing 
to its harmony. 

In this opinion I so far concur, as to 
dispute its adding either to one or the 
other, unless it be made appear that 
the active participle is, because of the 
possessive pronoun which precedes it, 
purely a noun, and does not at all par- 
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ticipate the properties of a verb. The 
action implied by it, however, evident- 
ly gives it these properties ; and, that 
such should be the case, is agreeable 
to Mr. Murray’s own definition of the 
participle, and his examples of its 
use, as quoted by A. B. 

But Mr. Murray does not appear to 
be so confident of the accuracy of his 
observation, as to pronounce it unobjec- 
tionable, for he qualifies it by admit- 
ting that his substitution of the pos- 
sessive noun “ Tyro’s,” instead of the 
possessive pronoun “ their,” to make 
the rule more clear, (a distinction, in 
my opinion, without any radical differ- 
ence,) causes the construction to sound 
rather harshly, and therefore says, ‘‘ it 
would, in general, be better to use 
some other form, as the rule’s being ob- 
served, its being neglected ;” from which, 
then, naturally follows (passively) its 
being received by me; (actively) my hav- 
ing received it, or my receiving it ; and 
(negatively) my not receiving it. If 
these remarks be correct, the of does 
not improve the grammatical accu- 
racy; neither can that which forms no 
constituent part belong to harmony. 

Mr. M. contends for the correctness 
of other modes of expression, in dif- 
ferent parts of his grammar, which he 


admits are not always the most eligible, | ni 


on account of their unpleasant sound ; 
thus, himself denying their melody, as 
he does also of those which are ques- 
tionable in their accuracy, and, conse- 
quently, in their harmony. Quere— 
Can that which is correctly adapted 
to its use, be strictly ineligible to it? 
It is allowed that many things are law- 
ful, which are not expedient; but 
these, I think, are two very different 
axioms. I also materially disagree 
with Mr. M. in what he calls the best 
position of the genitive case, page 171, 
one of the references he gives in the 
observation above referred to. 

Whilst upon this subject, I would 
observe, that I do not think the two 
kinds of possessive pronouns are 
either fully described, or properly de- 
signated by Mr. Murray. Had he 
made some such distinction between 
them as this,—‘‘ Of the possessive 
pronouns the following, viz. my, thy, 
his, her, our, your, their, are conjunctive, 
as applicable to the nominative case ; 
and mine, thine, his, hers, ours, yours, 
theirs, are absolute, as applicable to 
the objective case,” he had prevented 
much uncertainty to the student in 


parsing, and given more satisfaction 
to his readers in general. His merely 
classing the former (the conjunctive) 
with adjective pronouns, and his ob- 
serving that the variations of mine from 
my, thine from thy, &c. “ are, in fact, 
the possessive case of the personal 
pronoun ;” after calling my, thy, &e. 
possessive pronouns, are not, at all,a 
clear description of this case of the 
pronoun. Myself, thyself, &c. would 
have been properly called compound 
pronouns, (applicable, as well as the 
absolute possessives mine, thine, &c. 
both to the nominative and the objec- 
tive cases,) as consisting of the pro- 
nouns my, thy, &c. and the substantive 
pronoun se/f, as ‘‘ I did it myself,” “I 
did it in my own person, and not by 
the agency of another.” 

I was glad to see the citicisms of 
A. B. on this subject, because I had 
myself considered it with some atten- 
tion: there are, however, many other 
points, besides the above, in which 
Lindley Murray, with all his industry 
as a grammarian, appears to be either 
erroneous or defective; and, perhaps, 
if I should not see them noticed by 
some other, and these remarks should 
meet your approbation, I may advert 
to some of them at a future opportu- 


I am, with great respect, Sir, 
Your most obedient Servant, 
Gama De tra, 
London-Road, West- Derby, 
18th August, 1819. 


ON MODESTY. 


Ir may be thought an immodest com- 
mencement to assert, that this is a 
virtue, not less valuable than rare and 
uncommon. But as my notions of 
Modesty widely differ from that false 
delicacy which actuates the conduct 
and movements of the generality of 
mankind, I feel no hesitation in ha- 
zarding the proposition. Indeed, a 
very cursory view of men and manners 
is sufficient to convince us, that the 
virtues of our ancestors are very 
faintly reflected in the persons of their 
descendants, and none more so than 
that of Modesty. In our days, the de- 
cline of life is too frequently marked 
with a total disregard of its injunc- 
tions; and the juvenile part of the 
community are making great progress 
in their endeavour to extirpate this (in 
their eyes) unnecessary accompani- 
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ment. How ridiculous the stern and 
self-opiniated importance of the 
former! how disgusting the pride, 
ignorance and impertinence of the 
latter! Persons who barely comply 
with the prescribed forms of decency 
and decorum, conceive themselves 
remarkably modest; forgetting that 
the chief and component parts of this 
qualification, diffidence and humility, 
are essentially requisite. How ami- 
able is the youth, who, notwithstand- 
ing the possession of superior abilities 
and education, is diflident of his own 
opinion, and with modest deference 
attentively considers the remarks of 
all ; or, even if he is not conspicuously 
blessed with ability and education, 
but presumes not more than he pos- 
sesses, still how praiseworthy is his 
conduct! Contrast it with the bois- 
terous presumption of arrogance and 
ignorance, and behold more clearly 
the inestimable advantages resulting 
from Modesty! The truly modest feel 
not less diffident of their own opinion, 
than fearful of too hastily and incon- 
siderately contradicting that of an- 
other: the delicacy of their own feel- 
ings induces them to be always watch- 
ful, lest they should incautiously 
wound the feelings of others. A sym- 

athetic ardour pervades in the heart, 
. which they are at all times not only 
inclined, but willing, to rejoice with 
the fortunate, compassionate with the 
distressed, bear with the pragmatical, 
and envy not the prudish. In short, 
to use a paradoxical expression, Mo- 
desty is not what (in these days) it 
seems tobe. It is not that mummery 
of expression, that preciseness of form, 
that stiffness of demeanour, which is 
so conspicuous in the middle and 
higher classes of society ; neither is 
it to be discovered in that refined de- 
licacy, which shrinks at the idea of 
any open personal impropriety, or de- 
viation from established usage, but 
which feels no remorse in privately dip- 
ping its envenomed tongue ia the cup 
of slander and detraction. 

Artificial Modesty may, with some 
degree of propricty, be compared to 
our garments. Like them, we put it 
on and off; we suit it to the time and 
place ; so that it is universally acknow- 
ledged, not to be wholly impossible 
for a seeming saint to become meta- 
morphosed into a very devil. 


Liverpool, 7th Augusi, 1819. 


Reply to Critical Inquiries, $c. 
[Inserted No. 5.] 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE IMPERIAL 
MAGAZINE. 
Sir, 

On lately perusing your valuable Mis- 
cellany, col. 419, I was attracted by 
the title, “‘ Inquiries respecting some 
minute particulars of the English lan- 
guage ;” and on cursorily perusing 
those Inquiries, I strongly suspected 
that your correspondent A. B. had 
mistaken Lindley Murray in some of 
his remarks. I therefore referred to 
that gentleman, and found that in his 
Notes and Observations under Rule 
14, Syntax, he states, that ‘ partici- 
ples are sometimes governed by the 
Article ; for the present participle, with 
the definite article the before it, be- 
comes a substantive, and must have 
the preposition of after it.” The sen- 
tence referred to by A. B. as coming 
under this note, is ‘the cause of my 
not receiving it.””’, But, Sir, what de- 
finite article in this sentence comes 
before the participle, in the way point- 
ed out by Murray, so as to be said to go- 
vern that participle? Now the, the only 
definite article in the sentence, cannot 
be said to do that, for it applies to its 
particular substantive ‘ cause:’ and, 
moreover, I understood Murray to 
mean (when he says before) immedi- 
ately before ; so that the of in the sen- 
tence, as amended by A. B., is an in- 
terpolation, and quite ungrammatical, 
according to Murray, as well as inele- 
gant. As he has not given any refer- 
ence to a grammarian in his second 
objection, and as it appears really fri- 
volous, I shall pass itover. Tis true, 
he says it is authorized by Mr. Murray 
himself; but, qui quondam erravit rursus 
erret. 

The answer to the last objection will 
be allowed, I doubt not, on my refer- 
ring your correspondent to a similar 
passage in the Latin tongue; “ Ubi 
ad Diane veneris ite ad dextram.” Now 
Diane here supplies the place of two 
cases, the genitive and accusative; but 
it is got over by understanding the ac- 
cusative ‘templum.’ In the same way 
may A.b.’s objection be got over, by put- 
ting the sentence thus: ** their house is 
more commodious than our’s ;” e.g. our 
house. In haste, 

Your very obedient Servant, 
M.S. 
Shadwell, London, Aug. 16, 181. 
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MR. EDITOR, 
Most likely, your antiquarian corre- 
spondent Q, may, through the medium 
of your invaluable Miscellany, be 
enabled to give the lovers of antiquity 
and local information, some elucida- 
tion of the following brief remark in 
Blome’s Brittannia, as the subject is 
highly interesting in the ancient his- 
tory of Liverpool, with which he seems 
to be well acquainted. 

Biome.—* On the west side, upon 
the said river, (Mersey) is a stately 
and strong pile of building called the 
Tower, erected many hundred years 
ago, by Sir Jo. de Stanley and his lady, 
who lye enter’d under their alablaster 
tombs.” 

The interment of Sir John and his 
lady here, seems to rest entirely on 
the evidence of this writer: neither 
Camden, nor Leland, takes any no- 
tice of it, or the monuments. 

Query.—If Q, or any of your cor- 
respondents ever met with any account 
of itin any other writer; or any gra- 
phic illustration of the monuments 
which existed, so late as 1673, when 
Blome wrote? 

P.S. Query.—By whom was the 
carved work in St. Peter’s church exe- 
cuted, (between the years 1669, and 
1704,) consisting of palms, foliage, 
doves, &e.; and a pelican, allusive to 
scripture history? Thisis well worthy 
the attention of the admirers of the 
Arts, and reflects an honour on the 
neme of the artist, which, instead of 
remaining dubious and forgotten, is 
deserving of being rescued from obli- 
vion. 

Yours, &e. 
Liverpool, Aug. 10, 1819. W.LR. 


Review. —* The Gdipus Romanus ; or 
an attempt to prove, from the prin- 
ciples of reasoning adopted by the 
Right Hon. Sir William Drummond 
in his Gidipus Judaicus, that the 
twelve Casars are the twelve Signs of 
the Zodiac. By the Rev. George 
Townsend, A. M. of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Hatchard, pp. 147, 8vo. 
7s. 6d.” 


ERR oR never assumes a more danger- 

ous form, than when it is supported 

by learning and rank. Surrounded 

by the bulwarks of education and 

science, the learned sophist braves the 

storm of ridicule, or the shafts of 
No.7.—Vot, I, 


contradiction .and argument; and, 
rudely elevated with a consciousness 
of his own mental superiority, he smiles 
with a supercilious sneer on the com- 
mon herd of his “ unreflecting fellow 
creatures ;” and too frequently treats 
them either as unworthy of his atten- 
tion, or as incapable of comprehend- 
ing, not merely logical disquisitions, 
but even simple moral truths. To 
combat with such antagonists, is at 
once a difficult and an imposing task, 
If, in point of sterling sense, the advo- 
cate for truth be superior to the sup- 
porter of error, still that is not sufli- 
cient: he must grapple with him pro 
focis et armis; he must meet him on 
his own ground; he mu refute by 
the application of incoutrovertible 
truths and ‘first principles; he must not 
walk around the moat of the capital of 
Error, but he must scale the walls— 
remove the sentinels—scour the out- 
works—enter the citadel, and there, 
arm to arm, and foot to foot, must 
fight on till he conquers his enemy, or 
dies in the combat. But as, in military 
tactics, the wisdom of the general is 
developed in the election of the mode 
of his attack ; so it is with the cham- 
pion for Truth: his learning, and skill, 
and intellect, are more displayed in 
the method he pursues, in order to re- 
fute and convince, than in the ar- 
rangement of his arguments when class- 
ed, or in the beauty of his language, 
the chastity of his style, or the bril- 
liancy of his imagery. By the unshkil- 
Jul management of an army, many a 
campaign Las been rendered nugatory ; 
and by the ill-timed or ill-planned 
efforts of well-meaning advocates for 
truth, the cause of truth itself has 
frequently been put in jeopardy, so 
that by undue concessions, or weak 
and frivolous refutations, it has suf- 
fered more by its intended friends, 
than by all the malice and raillery of 
its enemies. 

Mr. Townsend, in the work before 
us, has, however, approved himself to 
be at once a learned, judicious, and 
skilful opponent to error. He has 
“met Greek like Greek.” He has 
adopted the ex absurdo method of proy+ 
ing his argument, and we consider it 
justifiable; but he has concealed it 
sufficiently to excite a feeling of at- 
tention and interest; and has deve- 
loped it sufficiently to prevent any 
misconception or unfair deduction, 
His jcc has reminded us of a 
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skilful ambush; the enemy takes pos- 
session of the field not long since oc- 
cupied by his antagonists; he sees no 
opponents, and he imagines they have 
retreated; but when he has pitched 
his camp, and himself and his veterans 
have concluded that the laurel and 
cypres have been ceded to them as 
their right, then, from behind the am- 
buscade, the well-trained phalanx ad- 
vance, and, by a timely and judicious 
scheme, change the scene of hilarity 
and triumph into one of bondage and 
submission. 

That our readers may accurately ap- 
preciate the merits of the interesting 
and important volume before us, we 
consider it necessary to premise, that 
it is intended as arefutation of a work, 
entitled ‘‘ Gidipus Judaicus,” pub- 
lished by Sir William Drummond, in 
1812, the object of which was, ex- 
pressly, to prove, by etymological de- 
ductions from the Hebrew and other 
dead languages, that the facts record- 
ed in the books of the Old Testament, 
were nothing more than allegories and 
fables. To meet such objections to 
Holy Writ, it must be evident is not 
in the capacity of every man, or even 
every scholar; but Mr. Townsend has 
effected a task which but few were ca- 
pable of accomplishing, and yet still 
fewer willing to perform. 

Amongst a variety of absurdities 
contained in the ‘‘ Gidipus Judaicus,” 
perhaps there is none more flagrant 
than that which Mr. Townsend has 
exposed. It is that of maintaining, 
that by the twelve tribes of Israel, 
spoken of in the Pentateuch, were in- 
tended the twelve signs of the Zodiac; 
for we agree with Mr. Townsend when 
he says, “ though Sir William Drum- 
mond’s professed object is to prove 
only that the standards of the twelve 
tribes were taken from the zodiacal 
signs, ‘ he keeps the word of promise 
to the ear, and breaks it to the faith “4 
for his arguments undoubtedly identify 
the patriarchs themselves with these 
signs.” In order to combat this and 
every other objection, made by Sir W. 
D. to the truth of the Old Testament, 
Mr. Townsend has undertaken to 
shew, that from the principles of reason- 
ing adopted by the author of Gdipus 
Judaieus, it could be easily proved, 
*‘ that there is equal reason to believe 
the tweive Czsars to be the twelve 
signs of the Zodiac, as that the narra- 
tives of the Hebrew scriptures are a 


collection of astronomical emblems “wa 
or, in other words, * that as things 
which are equal to the same thing are 
equal to one another, the patriarchs 
are the Cxsars, and the Cwsars the 
sons of Jacob, because they are both 
synonymous with the Zodiac.” 

As to the principles of reasoning 
adopted by Drummond, Mr. Townsend, 
however, remarks, “ Sir William has 
invented a new mode of eliciting that 
truth, which is the common object of 
all who are not contented to think 
with the vulgar. Instead of looking 
for moral arguments, and metaphysi- 
cal subtleties, he traces the goddess 
through all the living and dead lan- 
guages, till he discovers her in the re- 
cesses of words, in the consonants of a 
radical, or in theremnant of a Zodiac.” 
That those principles of reasoning are 
inaccurate, he leads his readers to dis- 
cover, from the absurdities which they 
will induce their disciples to believe, 
and from the violations of every rule 
of construing, believing, and deciding, 
which is acknowledged to be correct. 
Congruent with the plan of his work, Mr. 
Townsend, for the greater part of his 
volume conceals his real object, which 
is to refute error under the disguise of 
a design to establish the before-men- 
tioned proposition. He thus expresses 
himself : (page 14.) ** The proposition, 
the truth of which I am anxious to 
establish, is nearly the same as that 
of Sir William Drummond: to quote 
his own words, ‘ J pretend, that the an- 
cient Jews, like other nations of antiquity, 
had their esoteric and their exoteric doc- 
trines’ that is, the ancient Jews dis- 
guised the history of the progress of 
astronomy, and the reform of the ca- 
lendar, under the veil of simple narra- 
tion, and apparent matter of fact: and 
the mystery has never been solved till 
the present day. The arguments on 
which the hypothesis is supported, are 
derived from etymology, coincidence, 
and tradition.” ‘‘ [ pretend that the 
Roman historians, Tacitus, Suetonius, 
&e. had their esoteric and exoteric 
doctrines; they are cnigmatical writers, 
and concealed certain truths from the 
vulgar, under the disguise of a most 
candid and impartial statement of 
facts. These truths, consequently, like 
the esoteric doctrines of the Jews, are 
generally unknown among their de- 
scendants ; like these, too, they do not 
even seem to have been understood 
at the time they were written; a cit- 
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ecumstance which adds considerably to 
our merit in discovering their mean- 
ing at present: my arguments are 
likewise deduced from etymology, 
coincidence, and tradition; and I 
trust, by their assistance, to explain the 
hidden sense of many passages in the 
Roman historians.” 

In order to develop the manner in 
which Sir William Drummond 
rived at the absurdities which he has 
ventured to publish to the world, Mr. 
Townsend proposes to adopt the same 
plan of procedure, and to evince 
therefrom, the irrationality of all such 


“ principles of reasoning.” Ina strain 
of chaste, yet nervous and correct sa- | 
tire, he then remarks: ‘** From the | 
evidence of an innumerable collection | 
of writers, I may here assume as a | 
preliminary, that the whole Earth was | 
originally of one language; all lan- | 
guages are derived fromone source, and | 
however they may now difler, it is pro- 
bable we shall find in each, many radi- 
cals and words, which are to be 
traced to the original stock. Etymo- 
logy is the art of discovering these 
words, by stripping off their sinecure 
appendages of mood, tense, number, 
person, gender, digamma, affix, pre- 
fix,intensitive, and accent. Etymology 
can change, derive, add, or subtract 
syllables. Like a suit of chain armour, 
it bends at pleasure over every part of 
an hypothesis; and defends a new sys- 
tem, by guarding against the intrusion 
of all the darts and arrows of facts and 
history, while the whole body moves ea- 
sily beneath its impenetrable strength. 
its only disadvantage is, that if the 
links are once broken through, the most 
illustrious theory, which depends on its 
protection, becomes at once utterly 
powerless and defenceless, and is suf- 
focated in its own diseoveries.” 

Certain rules of etymology are then 
admirably presented for consideration, 
which are as absurd in themselves, as 
they are literally descriptive of the 
real errors which Sir W. Drummond 
has committed, in his classical and 
grammatical arguments in support of 
his most singular opinion. These rules, 
and our further remarks on this very 
interesting publication, we are, how- 
ever, unavoidably compelled to defer 
till our next month’s Magazine. In 
the meantime, we cordially recommend 
the volume to the attentive perusal of 
every intelligent and pious reader. 

( To be continued.) 


Inquiry after Books. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE IMPERIAL 
MAGAZINE. 
Sir. 


Tue writer of this article has been 
forcibly struck with the accounts of 
self-taught genius you have published ; 
and, as he has much leisure time, 
wishes to employ himself in study. 
He has already made himself ac- 
quainted with the mathematics in 
general ; and is now desirous of study- 
ing the languages, or any branch of 
knowledge which may be amusing, 
gratifying, or useful. In studying the 
mathematics, he used the works of 
Bonnycasile ; and he thinks, if books 
equally plain can be found, to assist 
him in other pursuits, he shall be able 
to acquire a tolerable understanding 
of any subject, without other assist- 
ance. His object, therefore, in this 
leiter, is, to request you, or some of 
your correspondents, to give him, and 
the readers of the Imperial Magazine, 
a brief catalogue of Books on the dif- 
ferent arts and sciences, such as are 
best calculated for self-instruction. 
Lincolushire, Aug. 2, 1819. am. Ts 
ANECDOTE OF HER LATE MAJESTY. 
Sir, London, Aug. 30th, 1819. 
Tue following circumstance came to 
my knowledge, with many other such, 
after I had finished my Memoir of her 
late Majesty. As a friend to illustri- 
ous virtue, I am persuaded you will 
give it a place in your Magazine. 
I am, Sir, yours, &e. 
W. M. Craic. 
General B——, died in service with 
the British army of occupation, which 
was stationed in the northern frontier 
of France, under the direction of the 
Duke of Wellington. His widow, 
conceiving she had claims upon the 
British Government, sct out to visit 
London, for the purpose of preferring 
them; but, in her journey through 
France, she was attacked by robbers, 
and plundered of every property but 
the clothes she wore at the time. Thus 
destitute, she reached the metropolis 
of England. These circumstances, 
being by unexpected channels made 
known to the Queen, her Majesty im- 
mediately sent the sufferer, from her 
own wardrobe, an ample and complete 
service of linen and dresses, with du- 
plicates of each article. This present 
was accompanied by £100 in money. 
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Hints on Charitable Institutions. 


. TO THE EDITOR OF THE IMPERIAL MAGAZINE. 

IR, 

You will perhaps think the following document, copied from the original, in 
the Exchequer, at Westminster, with a fac-simile of the autograph of Henry 
VIII. prefixed, as in the Record, likely to prove interesting to some of your 
numerous readers. W. 


BY THE KING, 


We wol and comaunde you, 
to allowe dailly fromhens- 
forth unto o' Right Dere and 


welbelovede the Lady Lucye, into hir Chambre the dyat & fare hereafter 
ensuyng Furst ev'y mornyng at brekefast oon Chyne of Beyf at our kechyn, 
oon Chcite Loff and oon Maunchet at our panairy Barr, and a galon of Ale at 
our Buttrye Barr. Itm, at Dyner a pese of Beyfe a stroke of Roste and a 
Rewarde at o' said kechyn, a cast of Chete bred at our panatrye bar and a 
galone of Ale at o' Buttrye Bar. [tm at after none a manchet at our Panatrye 
Bar, and half a galon of Ale at our Buttrye Barr. [tm at Supper a messe of 
Porage a pese of Mutton and a Rewarde at our said ketchyn, a caste of Chete 
brede at our Panatrye, and a galon of Ale at our Buttrye. Itm at after 
Supper a Chete Loff and a maunchet at our panatrye Barr, a galon of Ale at 
our Buttrye Barr, and half a galon of Wyne at our Seller Barr. Itm ev'y 
mornyng at o' Woodeyarde, four Tall Shyds and twoo Fagotts. Itm. at our 
Chaundrye Barr in Wynter ev'y night oon preket and Foure Syses of Waxe 
w' eight Candells White Lights, and oon Torche. Itm at o' Picherhouse 
wekely six white Cuppes. Itm at ev'y tyme of our Remoeving oon Hoole 

‘arte for the cariage of hir Stuff. And these our I'® shalbe your suflicient 
Warrant and discharge in this behalf at all tymes herafter. Yeven under our 


Signet at our Manour of Esthampstede the xvj" day'of July. The xiiij'® yere 
of our Reigne. 


To the Lord Steward of our Houshold, the Treasourer, 
Comptroller, Cofferer, Clerks of o' Greneclothe, Clerks 
of o' Kechyn, and to all other our Hed Officers of our 

- said Houshold and to ev'y of theym. 


Hints on Charitable Institutions. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE IMPERIAL 
MAGAZINE. 
Sir, 
Tx your last number, you have givena 
short extract from a letter you had re- 
ceived, signed Veritas, respecting the 
conduct of some persons employed as 
collectors for the Bible and Missionary 
Societies. The impropriety, of which 
that writer seems to complain, is not 
confined to the circle of his neighbour- 
hood; it has appeared in the metro- 
polis and its environs, and perhaps in 
other places, Therefore a delicate hint, 
conveyed through the channel of such 
a publication as yours, to those whom 
it may concern, may not be improper ; 
as it may prevent the recurrence of the 
same evils for the future. A letter 
was inserted in a public paper about 


a year ago; an extract of which I here 
subjoin, as it seems to correspond with 
the views of the writer Veritas:— 
“It is an old observation, that the 
best Institutions are liable to fabuse, 
and have been actually abused in every 
age. I have lately made some re- 
marks concerning a mode of collect- 
ing money to promote the design of 
the Bible and Missionary Societies. 
I am a friend to these Institutions ; 
and sincerely wish success to all such 
and other laudable designs. How- 
ever, to one mode of collecting mo- 
ney for this end, I beg leave to ob- 
ject; namely, employing females, even 
very young ones, to go about; some of 
whom have assumed a kind of official 
air and effrontery, and have expostu- 
lated with persons in a manner unbe- 
coming that delicacy and modesty, 
which ought to be the characteristics 
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of their sex. They have even gone so 
far as to pry into the circumstances of 
their neighbours. This will rather in- 
jure the cause which they mean to 
serve, and will raise disgust in the 
minds of those who would otherwise 
be inclined to promote every charita- 
ble design. We should not do evil, 
that good may come, however plau- 
sible the preiext may be. Let every 
thing done by way of charity, proceed 
from voluntary and the purest motives; 
not to be seen of men. If ladies 
choose to raise subscriptions among 
their intimate acquaintance, for any 
charitable purpose, it is well; but it 
seems, when they go about collecting 
publicly, they are out of their place. 
All persons should be the best judges 
of their own circumstances ; and some, 
though they make a decent appear- 
ance, yet can scarcely subsist, and 
may have felt a reverse, though from 
prudent reasons they do not choose to 
mention it. Surely then it is indeli- 
cate, to say the least, to hurt the feel- 
ings of such, or to misrepresent them 
in the course of privaie conversation. 
Whilst we wish to difluse useful know- 
ledge into distant lands, let us not 
adopt any measure, which may tend 
indirectly, or in its results, to promote 
impropriety in manners athome. The 
writer of this begs to be understood, 
as having the greatest esteem for the 
female sex ; and it was a sense of de- 
licacy on their account, that induced 
him to throw out these few hints. He 
believes every woman of sensibility in 
the nation will agree with him in sen- 
timent in this matter, when it is seri- 
ously and maturely considered.” 
Aug. 10, 1819. Equitas, 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE IMPERIAL 
MAG AZINE, 
SIR, Liverpool, Aug. 2d, 1819. 


Suovucp the following article be deemed wor- 

thy a place in your Miscellany, it is at your 

Your's, respectfully, 
Tora. 


service. 


THE SLAVE. 


Wide over the tremulous sea 
The moon spread her mantle of light ; 
And the gale, gently dying away, 
Breath’d soft on the bosom ot night. 


On the forecastle Maratan stood, 

And pour'd forth his sorrowful tale ; 
His tears fell unseen in the flood, 
His sighs pass’d unheard in the gale :— 


“ Ah, wretch !” in wild anguish he cried, 
“ From country, and liberty torn ; 

Ab Maratan, would thou hadst died, 
Ere o’er the salt waves thou wast borne. 


“ Through the groves of Angola I stray’d, 
Love and hope made my bosom their home ; 
There I talk’d with my favourite maid, 
Nor dreamt of the sorrow to come. 


“ From the thicket the man-hunter sprung, 
My cries echo’d loud through the air. 
There were fury and wrath ou his tongue ; 

He was deat to the voice of despair. 


“Flow, ye tears, down my cheeks, ever flow, 
Still let sleep from my eyelids depart ; 
And still may the cravings of woe, 
Drink deep of the stream of my heart. 


“ But, hark! o’er the silence of night 
My Adila’s accents I hear ; 

And mournful beneath the wan light, 
I see her lov’d image appear. 


“ How o’er the smooth ocean she glides, 
As the mist that hangs light on the wave ; 
And fondly her partner she chides, 
Who lingers so long from his grave ! 


‘Oh Maratan! haste thee,’ she cries, 

‘ Here the reign of oppression is o'er ; 
‘ The tyrant is robb’d of his prize, 

* And Adila sorrows no more.’ 


“ Now sinking amidst the dim ray, 
Her form seems to fade on my view: 

Oh stay thee, my Adila, stay ! 
She beckons, and I must pursue. 

“ To-morrow, the white man in vain, 
Shall proudly account me his slave ; 


My shackles I plunge in the main, 
And rush to the realms of the brave.” 


THE COMET, 


BY J. HOGG. 


Stranger of Heav'n! I bid thee hail, 
Shred from the pall of glory riven, 
That flashest in celestial gale, 
Broad pennant of the King of Heaven. 


Art thou the flag of woe and death, 
From angel's ensign staff unfurl’d? 

Art thou the standard ef his wrath, 
Wav’d o’er a sordid, sinful world ? 


No: from thy pure pellucid beam, 

That erst o’er plains of Bethle’m shone, 
No latent evil we can deem, 

Fair herald from th’ eternal Throne ! 


Whate’er portends thy front of fire, 
Thy streaming locks so lovely pale,— 

Or peace to man, or judgment dire, 

Stranger of Heaven! I bid thee hail! 
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Where hast thou beam’d these thousand years? 
Why sought the polar paths again? 

From wilderness of glowing spheres, 
To fling thy vesture o’er the wain? 


And when thou climb’st the milky way, 
And vanishest from human view, 

A thousand worlds shall hail thy ray, 
Through wilds of yon empyreal blue. 


Oh! on the rapid prow to glide ! 
To sail the boundless skies with thee ! 
And plow the twinkling stars aside, 
Like foam-bells on a tranquil sea : 


To brush the embers from the sun, 
The icicles from otf the pole ; 
Then far to other systems run ; 
Where other moons and planets roll ! 


Stranger of Heaven! O let thine eyes 
Smile on a wild enthusiast’s dreain ; 
Eccentric as thy course on high, 
And airy as thine ambient beam. 


And Jong, long, may thy silver ray 
Our northern clime at eve adorn ; 

Then wheeling to the East away, 
Light the grey portals of the morn. 


THE MERMAID HOAX. 


Some time since a report was circu- 
lated with considerable avidity, that a 
Mermaid had been taken, and was to 
be seen at Carrickfergus, in Ireland. 
The tale gained credit; and multi- 
tudes hastened to the spot sufficiently 
early to experience the mortification 
of a disappointment. This incident 
gave birth to the following lines :— 


Some wicked wight, near Carrickfergus, 

Or muddy, maudling, dipping Mergus, 

Saw in a dream, or drunken notion, 

A vision rare,—the Maid of Ocean ; 

And, that mankind might be deluded, 

The tale, for truth, on them obtruded : 

Masking it too, to crown his labour, 

With the mock name of a good neighbour. 

Some doubt, yet many more believe him, 

Caught in the net spread to deceive ’em ; 

And soon the guils of each condition, 

Put vehicles in requisition : 

Jaunting cars, jingles, carts, and coaches, 

Gigs, curricles, landaus, barouches, 

Led by this will-o’-th-wisp unlucky, 

Repair in haste to— Port-a-mucky, 

To view, in Magee’s famed island, 

The lovely nymph-marine on dry land ! 

But ah! how great was their vexation, 

To twas ell a fabrication 

Of some unprincipled coutriver, 

In darkness and deceit a diver, 

Who justly merits for the hoax trick, 

To be well cudgell’d with an oak-stick ! 

MISO-MENDAX. 

Sleive Cruit, 


LIFE COMPARED TO A CLOUD. 


While near the sun, how bright and fair 

The Cloud that passes through the air! 

Thus human Lite, while hope is there, 

Is free from care.— 

But having passed the bright’ning beam, 

Then fades the evanescent gleam : 

’Tis thus, illusive as a dream, 

Our Lite doth seem. 

V. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE IMPERIAL 
MAGAZINE, 
Sir, 
Tue author of the following lines, is a 
poor illiterate blind man, a native of 
this town, whose name is James 
Wilson. He lost his sight by the 
small-pox, when he was about six 
years of age. Several specimens of his 
Poetry have been published, and among 
them, I believe, the lines before you; 
but they have been merely handed 
about among his friends. If you judge 
them worthy a place in your valuable 
Magazine, they may probably gratify 
some of your numerous readers on 
the other side of the water. 
I remain yours, 


Belfast, Aug. 14. 1819. 


TO MEMORY. 


Come, Memory, and paint those scenes 
I knew when [ was young, 

When meadows bloom’d, and vernal greens 
By nature’s band were sung; 


I mean those hours that I have known, 
Ere light from me withdrew ; 

When blossoms seem’d just newly blown, 
And wet with sparkling dew; 


When warblers from each neighb’ring bush 
Saluted with their strains, 

The sprightly linnet, lark, and thrush, 
And call’d me to the plains. 


Yet, ali, forbear, kind Mem'ry cease, 
The picture thus to scan! 

Let all my feelings rest in peace, 
"Tis prudence forms the plan. 


For why should I on other days, 
With such reflections turn, 

Since I'm depriv’d of vision’s rays, 
Which sadly makes me mourn ? 

And when I backward turn my mind, 
I feel of sorrow’s pain, 

And weep for joys I've left behind, 
On childhood’s flow’ry plain. 

Yet now through inteilectual eyes, 
Upon a happier shore, 

And circled with eternal skies, 
Youth sweetly smiles once more. 
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Futurity displays the scene, 
Religion lends her aid, 
And decks with flow’rs for ever green, 
And blvoms that cannot fade. 


When will that happy period come, 
That I shall quit this sphere, 
And find an everlasting home, 
With peace and friendship there ? 


Throughout this chequer'd life, ’tis mine 
To feel affliction’s rod ; 

But soon to overstep the line, 
That keeps me from my God. 


On Education. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE IMPERIAL 
MAGAZINE. 
Sir, 

Tue following is an abstract which I 
made some months since, of a curious 
pamphlet on education, that then fell 
into my hands. Should you think it 
worthy of a place in your Magazine, it 
is at your service. 

Abstract of Pestalozzi’s Systemof Edu- 
cation, as described by Buckholz, ina 
pamphlet printed at Edinburgh, 1819. 

PesTALozzi conceives, that the basis 

of all Education must be Faith and 

Love. Precepts or doctrines can have 

no effect on the mind of a child, with- 

out his faith in them is excited and 
strengthened by the example of pa- 
rents and instructors. Love must be 
joined, to form virtuous sentiments, 
and establish moral rectitude. Every 
kind of severity, unkindness, &c. must 
be avoided, for they destroy confidence 
and affection.—His second principle, 
embraces the totality of the physical 
and spiritual faculties of the child: 
for all cultivation, he asserts, must go 
out from heart, head, and hand. The 
mode of instruction should combine 
all three, for if one be strengthened 
and the others neglected, no real and 
internal cultivation is produced: a 
clever man may be formed, but such 
discipline never leads to that genuine 
humanity, where the three powers are 
treated in unison, and the heart is 
always predominant, ruling the head 
and hand. The most finished artist, 
or most accomplished literary charac- 
ter, whose heart has been neglected, 
may stand as a wild beast (to use Pes- 
talozzi’s language) in the midst of his 
fellow-creatures.—-Third principle: 
number, form, and language, are the 
original fountain, from which all our 
knowledge flows; from which all 


learning, and all sciences, must be 
drawn. Every form in nature, and 
every geometrical figure. is composed 
of straight or crooked lines; every vi- 
sible object is a combination of lines. 
All calculations, and all numerical 
proportions, from simple addition to 
the most complicated mathematical 
problems, rest upon the ten numbers 
or figures. All utterance by way of 
the voice, all we know of physical or 
metaphysical knowledge, is founded 
on, and produced by, a peculiar com- 
bination and modification of the 24 
letters: number, form, and language, 
are in truth the primitive basis of all 
knowledge. 

The good effects of this plan (which 
is not fully explained in the pamphlet,) 
are very great: boys of from 7 to 12 
years of age, solve some most difficult 
mathematical problems, and find the 
contents ; and explain some most com- 
plicated geometrical figures with ease, 
precision, and alacrity. The boys are 
all cheerful, and do what is required 
of them, during the hours of study; 
they are then free from work, and need 
not dread a flogging the next day, for 
not having their tasks only in their 
memory. 

Gymnastic exercises, bathing, dif- 
ferent kinds of innocent amusements, 
&e. contribute to the preservation of 
health, one of the principal sources 
of contentment. 

Their food is simple, substantial, and 
abundant ;—another means of pre- 
serving health, and diffusing cheer- 
fulness. 

Spacious and airy buildings, and 
extensive play-grounds, and the nu- 
merous walks in the neighbourhood of 
Yverdun, are all sources of happiness 
to the pupils. 

In number about one hundred, they 
form but one family ; no distinction is 
made, and no privileges are allowed 
to any. Pestalozzi stands at their 
head, as an indulgent father ; and his 
assistants are instructed to act, not as 
tyrants, to plague and harass the chil- 
dren, but as kind and benevolent friends ; 
and to treat the pupils with that en- 
dearing attention and regard, due to 
their higher destination as children of 
God, and not alone as children of men. 


Although there is considerable in- 
genuity in this plan, it is certainly not 
free from great imperfections, as far 
as it is here developed; religion is but 
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glanced at in the conclusion, and only 
as much as would suit the theophilan- 
thropist; I cannot, therefore, help re- 
cording by the side of a system, pro- 
fessing no peculiar religious tenets, 
the following anecdote, which may be 
new to some of your readers :— 

A lady boasted to archbishop Secker, 
that she followed Rousseau’s plan, in 
preventing her children from reading 
religious books, till they were ten or 
twelve years of age, and could com- 
prehend them. ‘“ Madam,” said the 
archbishop, “* if you don’t put some- 
thing into your children’s heads be- 
fore that age, the devil will !!” 

P.S. At such an early period of our 
intercourse, it is unfortunate that I 
should have to apologize, for leading 
you into an error respecting the Lime 
trees: inserted in column 395 of the 
Imperial Magazine. Itwas the Plane 
tree, and not the Lime tree, which suf- 
fered so severely all over England. I 
should be glad to learn, how one 
cause could operate so instantaneously 
throughout the kingdom ? ; 

To the important queries inserted 
col. 340, I beg to add the following :— 
Are any words in reality synonyms, 
and has not each word its own distinct 
and appropriate meaning? 

July 18,1819. ® 

IMPORTANT DISCOVERY. 
WE learn from an account, dated so 
recently as the 12th of August last, 
that Professor Meinicke, of the Uni- 
versity of Halle, a town of much cele- 
brity in the duchy of Magdeburg, has 
succeeded in producing a beautiful il- 
lumination, by means of electricity 
and a factitious air, which does not 
burn, but only shines, inclosed ip ciass 
tubes. As electricity may be p.vpa- 
gated ad infinitum, it will in future be 
possible, by means of a single electri- 
cal machine, and application of the 
proper apparatus, to light up a whole 


city. 


Effects of Caloric. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE IMPERIAL 
MAGAZINE, 


Sir, 
Peruaprs the following remarks may 
not be thought unworthy of a place in 


your Magazine. 
I am, Sir, your’s, &c. 


H. B. 


It is a well-known law in Chemistry, 
that Caloric, or the matter of heat, ex- 
pands all bodies. When applied to 
any body, either in a solid, fluid, or 
atriform state, that body suffers ex- 
pansion in a ratio proportioned to the 
quantity of Caloric it receives. 

1. For instance, if a solid cylinder of 
iron is passed through a bore in any 
other piece of iron, of sufficient di- 
mensions to admit it to move easily, 
and the cylinder afterwards be made 
red-hot, it will be found that it cannot 
be passed through the same bore, until 
it has become cold, or, in other words, 
has parted with its Caloric. 

2. If Caloric be applied to water, at 
40° Fahrenheit, until it has become 
heated to 212°, that is, to the boiling 
point, this fluid will gradually expand 
until vapour is produced. 

3. If Caloric be applied to common 
air, or to any other gas, a very con- 
siderable expansion takes place. This 
may be illustrated, by exposing to the 
heat of a fire, a bladder half filled with 
air, and made air-tight: the confined 
air immediately expands, and, if the 
heat be continued, the bladder bursts 
with a loud report. 

One exception to this general rule 
is worthy of our attention. If water, 
at 212° of Fahrenheit, be cooled down 
to 32°, that is, to the freezing point, 
a gradual diminution of volume takes 
place, until it arrives at 40°. When, 
however, it has arrived at this degree, 
instead of contracting, it begins to ex- 
pand ; and the expansion continues, 
until it arrives at that point at which 
congelation takes place. 

In this deviation from a general rule, 
we clearly behold the hand of Provi- 
dence, and observe how attentive the 
Deity is to the meanest of his creatures. 
—If water continued to contract until 
congelation took place, ice would be 
specifically heavier than this fluid, and, 
instead of swimming upon its surface, 
would sink to the bottom: the conse- 
quences of which would be, the com- 
plete congelation of our lakes, rivers, 
and ponds; the destruction of all the 
fish contained therein; and serious 
inconveniences from want of a due 
supply for the cattle.—Let the sceptic 
say what he pleases ; let him deny the 
existence of an all-wise Providence ; 
the true Christian will behold mani- 
fest design in this, as well as in the 
numerous other provisions of nature : 
he will admire the wisdom, and adore 
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the goodness, of that God who is the 
creator, the preserver, and the bountiful 
benefactor, of every thing that lives, 
moves, and has a being. 


Sept. 9th, 1819. 


EMPLOYMENT OF THE POOR, 


Ir is with the most unfeigned pleasure, 
that we give publicity to the following 
documents, with which we have been 
lately favoured for this purpose. And 
we do it the more readily, from a full 
conviction, that the plan thus recom- 
mended, if carried into execution, will 
be attended with the most beneficial 
effects. 

“ Tue Provisional Committee for En- 
ecouragement of Industry and Reduc- 
tion of Poors’ Rates, reflecting on the 
growing dissatisfaction, and want of 
employment in various parts, is in- 
duced to accelerate the publication of 
the following, which is with confidence 
recommended as a most important 
mean of relief. 

* Under such circumstances, the 
cultivation of land may be realized as 
an universal as well as permanent re- 
source ; and this might be immediately 
commenced—the Act intituled, ‘ An 
Act to amend the Laws for the Relief of 
the Poor,’ and passed in the present 
Session, empowering each parish to 
obtain land for the purpose of employ- 
ment and for letting. It may be re- 
marked, that the low wages which 
would be cheerfully accepted, would 
be reimbursed by the products ob- 
tained, while the management of the 
spade is universally available. 

“* The above Act (limiting the land 
to be taken by each parish to twenty 
acres) confers, as before noticed, a 
most judicious discretionary power, 
by which land may be let in small por- 
tions at a fair rent, for the profitable 
occupation of themselves and families 
during leisure hours, and which cannot 
fail of producing the most essential 
effect, by the stimulus thus afforded to 
the industrious Poor to recover an in- 
dependent state. 

** Overseers, Guardians of the Poor, 
and Parishes, are therefore earnestly 
and respectfully invited to apply them- 
selves to the above object; noblemen, 
magistrates, and occupiers of land, 
and the community generally, doubt- 
less, being found to co-operate ; where- 
by to arrest the overwhelming tide of 

No. 7.—Vo I. 


pauperism and disquietude, and re- 
store to our country its welfare, secu- 
rity, and prosperity. 

* The following is extracted from 
an account given by Mr. B. overseer 
at Birmingham: ‘ That he was an 
overseer of the Poor in the years 1817 
and 1818; that there were 800 adult 
poor in the workhouse, for whom there 
was no employment: that about thirty 
acres of land belonged to the town; 
that these were let to different tenants: 
but that four acres were obtained, on 
which they planted cabbages and po- 
tatoes, and obtained a sufficient supply 
for 600 persons in the house, from July 
to September. In March, 1818, he 
took seven and a half acres more, and 
cultivated two acres in flax. The soil 
was hard and sterile, but being dug 
by the spade, and the turf buried 
without manure, it has a very promis- 
ing appearance.’ Mr. B. accedes to 
the established sentiment, that the cul- 
ture of land by hand labour is the 
only suitable employment for the pa- 
rochial Poor. 

“Signed on behalf of the Provi- 
sional Committee, 

“ BENJAMIN WILLS, Hon. Sec.” 
King’s Head, Poultry, 5th July, 1819. 


In another paper, dated King’s Head, 
Poultry, 18th August, 1819, Mr. Wills 
observes as follows :— 

“It is hoped, that those owners and 
occupiers of land, and parishes, who, 
from a conviction of the utility of the 
plan, are now in so many parts engaged 
in furnishing the labouring Poor with 
small portions of land, will by their ex- 
ample be the means hourly of exciting 
others te the adoption of this very im- 
portant mode of ameliorating the con- 
dition of the Poor, and reducing poor- 
raies. What is effecting in Kent by 
Lords Abergavenny and Le Despencer, 
as well as by parishes in that county, 
merits universal notice. There can 
searcely exist a doubt, that the go- 
vernment will, ere long, co-operate in 
granting land at no great distance 
from London, on which a number of 
Metropolitan Poor may be employed.” 


Queries on Domestic Economy. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE IMPERIAL 
MAGAZINE, 
Sir, 
I am very pariial to reading, es- 
ae those books which contain 
rT 
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“ Religious, Moral or Philosophical 
Knowledge:” but at the same time I 
find my means so scanty, that to enjoy 
these mental luxuries, I am often ob- 
liged to debar myself of what are com- 
monly reckoned the comforts of life. 

When your Prospectus made its first 
appearance, I was led to reflect whe- 
ther, notwithstanding my desire to read 
your work, which promised to be so 
agreeable to my best feelings, I should 
be able to bear the expense, trifling as 
itis. But Iwas encouraged to gratify 
myself by reflecting, that, as you had 
promised to give us some “ observa- 
tions on aliment in general, and on the 
nutritive qualities, and best mode of 
preparing food, so as to preserve the 
most valuable parts; and also direc- 
tions for rendering small! sums most ad- 
vantageous in the support of families,” 
&ec. by putting these observations, di- 
rections, &c. into practice, I should 
be no loser, but perhaps a gainer. 

As I am well aware that much may 
be saved in a family in the course of a 
month, by knowing how to make the 
most of an article, therefore judge how 
disappointed I have been, at seeing so 
little relative to Domestic Economy in 
the five numbers that are out. But as 
I hope that some of your kind corre- 
spondents in future, will favour us from 
time to time with such rules, directions, 
&c. as may increase the comforts of the 
lower orders, that while they are lay- 
ing outa little of their small pittance in 
purchasing knowledge for the mind, 
they may also increase their domestic 
happiness. Asa beginning to their ef- 
forts, permit me, as Dr.;Franklin says, 
to “start some game” for those who are 
philosophic enough to follow ne 

Which is the best method of brew- 


ing beer in small quantities? and what 
substitutes (if any) can be used for 
making a wholesome and palatable | lines. 


drink? Which is the best method of 
making bread? and which way can the 
labouring Poor who are situated in the 
heart of cities, &c. getthe flour or meal 
(say a bushel at a time) so as to get it 
genuine, and at the same time reason- 
able? 

Is there any substitute for yeast? or, 
if not, which way can yeast be pre- 
served? as it is well known that per- 
sons who attempt to brew or bake up- 
on asmall scale, are forced to purchase 
more than they can use at one time, 
which is therefore a drawback upon 
their efforts. 


What inventions are there (if any) 
that will enable a person to bake a loaf 
or two at a time, either before, or on, a 
common fire? 

You will observe, I have no doubt, 
Sir, that, in all these questions, I have 
my eye upon those thousands of in- 
dustrious mechanics who are pent up 
in cities and towns, and who have only 
one or two rooms, and yet would be 
glad to eat their own bread, and drink 
their own drink, ifthey knew how to go 
about it: therefore, it will be neces- 
sary to be very explicit in the direc- 
tions, and also to mention the prices of 
the different articles. 

I hope that I have not trespassed 
too much on your valuable time ; and if 
there is any thing in these suggestions 
that will answer the desired end, the 
insertion thereof will much oblige, 

Dear Sir, 
Your constant reader, 


August 14th, 1819. 


Review.—“ An infallible Guide to a 
pleasant and hap, A 
Poem. pp. 32. Alexander, Islington. 
Price one shilling. 

Ir has been reported, that ona certain 

occasion, some lines being presented to 

Dr. Johnson for his opinion, produced 

from him the following reply :—“ Ihave 

seen several such pieces written by 
many aman, many a woman, and man 
achild.” This is a compliment whi 
nothing should induce us to with- 
hold from the author of the Poem be- 
fore us, but our extreme reluctance to 
be indebted to charity. We can,how- 
ever, assure our readers, that it is 

“handsomely printed on a beautiful 

wove demy paper, hot-pressed, and 

that it contains about one thousand 


The design of the writer evidently is, 
to impress upon the minds of his read- 
ers, this important apostolic precept, 
“ Be ye not yoked together 
with unbelievers.” e readily give 
him, without the least hesitation, the 
utmost credit for the purity of his inten- 
tion ; and could we persuade ourselves 
that the execution bore any resemblance 
to the motive, the severity of criticism 
might be spared. The preface corre- 
sponds with the work ; and from that lo- 
cal feeling which occasionally appears 
in each, the idea is suggested, that 
many an instructive lesson may be 
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learned in the school of adversity, 
which prosperity can never teach. 

The principal merit of this produc- 
tion, seems to consist in its being 
printed on fine paper, and entered at 
Stationers’ Hall; and in having what 
the celebrated Edmund Curl used to 
call “a taking title-page.” If the au- 
thor had not unfortunately concealed 
his name, he might have stood a chance 
of occupying a niche in the temple of 
poetic un, by the side of Tom Durfey. 


~—- Description, and newly disco- 
vered Antiquities, of Agricola’s Ram- 
part, Adrian’s Mound, and Severus’s 
Stone Wall; with profiles of each, 
drawn to their pr heights and di- 
measions ; with a Feet. 
Tue Roman or Picts’ Wail, as it is 
sometimes called, was erected as a 
barrier to prevent the ravages of the 
Caledonian Britons; and was first 
formed by Adrian, A.D. 121. It con- 
sisted of a high bank of earth, with a 
large ditch; but this barrier being 
found insufficient to check the impe- 
tuesity of the Caledonians, Severus 
built a wall of stone, which extended 
from Tinemouth in Northumberland, 
to the banks of the Solway Frith, in 
the county of Cumberland, which di- 
vided the island of Great Britain into 
two parts, by extending the wall from 
the German ocean to the Irish channel. 
On this wall, at proper distances, cas- 
tles and towers were erected, to pro- 
tect the country from incursions ; and 
more effectually to convey intelligence 
from one of the walls to the other. 
This wonderful and extensive piece of 
architecture, the remains of which 
may be traced at this day for nearly 
70 miles, was built by the Roman sol- 
diers; and in all probability, some 
fragments may remain for many hun- 
dred years, as a monument of the 
consummate skill and perseverance 
of that brave and formidable people. 
The last Roman station on the wall 
in Northumberland, is Carr-Voren, the 
Magna of the Romans; from which 
the wall passes down to the river 
Tippal, where considerable remains of 
it are to be seen. Leaving Thirwall 
Castle to the north, (at which place it 
is supposed the Picts broke through, 
it. passes the little brook Pottras, an 
enters the county of Cumberland. 
On the west of the river. Tippal, are 
6 


the remains of a castellam, from which 
the wall has its course across the river 
Irthing to Birdoswald, (the Ambologna 
of the Romans) which was garrisoned 
by the Cohors Prima Alia Dacorum; 
and at the distance of two and a half 
miles from Carr-Voren, there are still 
visible three Roman castella. A great 
number of inscriptions have been 
found at this place, most of which have 
been taken away; the remaining are 
now in the possession of Mr. Bill, of 
Gilsland, in the neighbourhood, whose 
collection of these, and other monu- 
ments of antiquity, is accounted very 
valuable. 

The distance from Birdoswald (or 
Amboylana) to the next station, called 
Cumbeckford, or Castle-steads, (the 
Petriana of the Romans.) is six and 
a quarter of miles, in which tract of 
ground, the vestiges of seven castella 
are observable, at equal distances. In 
this place, the Wall of Severus is so 
distinct, that the facing stones may be 
seen in several places near Wallbours. 
It is of considerable height, at which 
place itis passed by the Military-road. 
On the opposite side of the brook, called 
Bankhili-burn, the ruins of the wall 
are nearly the original height, but 
without any facing stones; having 
been robbed of them for the purpose 
of building, in the immediate vicinity. 
Near the village of Binkshaw, the 
wall built by Severus takes a swee 
over the summit of the hill, where it 
is rather imperfect, and at Highwell- 
town ali the works are obscure. 

Castle-steads lies about 400 yards 
south of the wall. The Alta Petriana 
of the Romans was situated here ; and 
the ruins of the wall are very distinct. 
In making improvements upon the 
site, many antiquities were disco- 
vered, which are carefully preserved 
at Walton House, together with some 
that had been previously found. From 
this place to Watchcross, a distance 
of three miles, three vestiges of cas- 
tella are observable ; and the site of 
a fourth was to be seen a few years 
ago. The state of the wall here is 
very indistinct. | From Cambeck-hill 
to Irthington, it may be traced in va. 
rious parts. Near Old Wall, the se- 
veral works may be distinctly seen ; 
and between Old Wall and Bleaturn, 
at a place called House-steads, a Ro- 
man altar was discovered, and taken 
up some time ago, but without any in- 
scription on it, In the Notitia, Watch- 
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cross is called Aballaba, and it held a 
detachment in the time of the Romans, 
styled Numerus Mansorium. This sta- 
tion is on a dreary waste ; and near 
Bleasarn, it passes through a morass. 
A little south of this part of the wall, 
several inscriptions have been found. 

From Watchcross to Stanwix, dis- 
tant about five miles, the wall extends 
through a richly cultivated country 
in this distance not more than two 
castella have been discovered ; yet ac- 
cording to the general distance of the 
castella from each other, in the other 
parts of the wall, there might have 
been five. The other three, in all pro- 
bability, have been completely de- 
stroyed. 

The footpath betwixt Farraby and 
Stanwix, is at this time carried along 
the foundation of the Roman wall for 
nearly a quarter of a mile, in which 
distance, when cutting a drain a few 
years ago, a perfect Roman altar was 
found among the foundation-stones of 
the wall, with the following inscription 
upon it :— 

MART: COCM 
LEG: ff AVG. 
SANCTA‘'NA 
SECVNDINI 
‘D‘SOL'SVBCv 
RA: AALIANIc 


T 
CVRA‘OPRV 


I 
FELIX:OPTO 


Which has been read and translated 
as follows : 

© MARTI COCIDEO MAGNO, LEGIO 
SECUNDA AUGUSTA SANCTA SUB CURA 
JELIANI DUCIS SOLUS NUMERI SECUN- 
pint Oppius FeLix optio, DEDICAT 
PONENDUM CURA.” 

Translation—“ The second sacred 
Augustine Legion, under the charge of 
fElianus, Commander-in-chief of the 
second Legion. Oppius Foelix being 
his deputy Lieutenant, dedicates this 
altar to Mars, the great local deity, to 
be set up with care.” 

Stanwix, (the Congavata of the Ro- 
mans, as is evident from the inscrip- 
tions found here) was garrisoned at that 
time by the Cohors secunda legorem. 
Severus’ stone wall formed the northern 
rampart of this station, and extended 
through the present gardens of the vil- 
lage. The ditch may be distinctly 
traced from the west side of the village 
to the banks of the river Eden; and the 


ridge which the wall has left is very con- 
spicuous in many places, and may be 
traced running parallel with the ditch 
till it meets with the banks of the river. 
At the bottom ofa precipice, nearly 100 
feet in perpendicular height, by the mar- 
gin of the river, at a place called Hissop- 
holm-well, the remains of the wall are 
still to be seen; and the fishermen, when 
hauling their salmon nets, have re- 
peatedly dragged up from the bottom of 
the river, large stakes upon which the 
wall was built. Tradition informs us, 
that a wooden bridge extended from 
Stanwix to the castle bank, near the 
end of which, there was a gateway in 
the castle wall, nowclosed up. With- 
in the last five years a handsome new 
bridge has been erected over the river 
Eden, nearly opposite to the gate in the 
castle wall. When the foundation of 
this bridge was excavated, the work- 
men found an enormous piece of oak, 
turned quite black with lying under the 
bed of the river, but as perfectly sound, 
and free from rottenness or decay, as 
though it had just been laid down: by 
its having holes madein the upper side, 
wherein upright posts had been fixed, 
it had every appearance of having been 
the sole of a wooden bridge. And al- 
though it must have been buried above 
a thousand years, the holes were as 
square and distinct as if they had but 
just beenmade. They seemed to have 

m filled with a glutinous fluid re- 
sembling tar, where the broken tenons 
were takenout. The direction in which 
this lay evidently demonstrates, that 
the traditional story is perfectly cor- 
rect, relating toa wooden bridge having 
crossed the river at this place, con- 
nected ‘with the castle, and through 
which all goods and passengers were 
obliged to pass before they were ad- 
mitted into the southern districts of 
the kingdom. Although this circum- 
stance is not mentioned by any person 
who has written on the Antiquities of 
the North, yet I am led to believe that 
the castle at Carlisle stood originally 
im the Roman wall, not dy it, and that 
the wall joined to the castle on the 
north side, where there has evidently 
been a fractured place, and where the 
two walls were originally united. At 
the bottom of the castle bank on the 
north side of the wall, and under a 
large thorn bush which was standing 
in 1814, I accidentally discovered the 
end of an old wall, resembling in all its 
parts that of the Roman, which is a 
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further proof of the correctness of my 
opinion. On the north, or opposite 
end of the bridge, and upon the imme- 
diate border of the Stanwix bank, was 
originally erected a beautiful Roman 
Bath, which is evident from the hand- 
some pillars, pedestals, and wrought 
stone aqueducts, which were found in 
the state they had fallen, nearly 6 feet 
beneath the surface, when some men 
were digging a place for a lime-kiln at 
the time when the present new stone 
bridge was begun. 

The next station upon the line of the 
wall is fixed by the best Antiquarians 
at Burgh, which is said to be the A xelo- 
dunum of the Romans; it had the 
Prima cohors Hispaniorum in garri- 
son forsome time. The distance from 
Stanwix to this place is nearly five 
miles. 

The foundation of the wall, after 
crossing the river near Stanwix, is 
easily traced along Davison’s banks, 
below Newtown; and on the side of 
the road between Newtown and Kirk- 
anduwy, Adrian’s Mound, &c. is also 
very visible, about a furlong to the 
south of the former, in the direction 
acrossthe common. From Kirkanduwy 
to Wormanby and to Burgh, it is also 
visible. At the former of these places 
a Roman altar was taken up, which is 
now in the possession of a Mr. Norman, 
of that place. At the latter place, the 
station is a little to the east of the 
church, near what is called the Old 
Castle. In the year 1792, when some 
men were employed in cutting a drain 
at Hall-stones, a small altar was found, 
dedicated to Belatuender, the Mars or 
Apollo of the Britons. 

Severus’s Wall passes on the north 
side of Burgh, by the edge of the marsh 
to Longburgh, where some antiqui- 
ties have been discovered. The site 
of the station is very distinct here ; but 
whether Adrian’s Ditch proceeded fur- 
ther, is very doubtful. The wall is con- 
spicuous at a small distance from 
Drumburgh to the west, and continues 
the greater part of the way to Bowness, 
where the farthest western limits of 
this stupendous monument of antiquity 
ends. In order to convey a more dis- 
tinct and accurate idea of those prodi- 
gious works of art, herewith I have an- 
nexed two drawings, with proper re- 
ferences, of the different banks, ditches, 
and walls, of Agricola, Adrian, and Se- 
verus, the three founders of these mag- 
nificent works. 


A, Is a profile of the mounds and 
ditches thrown up by Agricola, the ce- 
lebrated Roman general. The first 
ditch that he sunk, was 3 or 4 feet in 
width, and the same in depth. From 
this a bank rose, ten feet high, and 
thirty in diameter, on the base or sur- 
face line which is dotted in the sketch. 
This height, inclading the depth of the 
ditch, gives a total of 13 or 14 feet; on 
the opposite side of the bank was an- 
other ditch, 10 feet deep, and 15 wide, 
which gave the north side a declivity 
of 20 feet. A part of the soil thrown 
out of the latter ditch, on the north 
side, formed another bank, 3 feet high, 
and 6 broad, making an elevation of 
13 feet from the bottom of the ditch. 

B, Isa profile of Agricola and the 
emperor Adrian’s works, as they were 
connected, (but not drawn to the scale 
as the other two are.) Adrian’s first 
ditch was sunk close to the north side 
of Agricola’s small mound, and mea- 
sured 24 feet in width, and 12 in 
depth; which being added to the 
height of Agricola’s smaller bank, 
thus formed a declivity of 15 feet to 
the south, and 12 to the north. To 
the north side of this ditch was a 
space of level ground, 24 yards over, 
where a bank, exactly similar to Agri- 
cola’s, was constructed ; being 10 feet 
high, and 3@ broad at the base. He 
then finished as his predecessor had be- 
gun. This work of the emperor Adrian, 
extends from a to b, in the profile B. 

C, Is a profile of the wall and ditch 
built by Severus, which run nearly pa- 
rallel to the other, at the medium dis- 
tance of 40 ox 50 yards. The stone 
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wall was 8 feet thick and 12 high, the 
battlements were 4 feet, which made 
the whole height of the wall, from the 
surface of the ground, 16 feet. The 
ditch on the north side was 36 feet 
wide, and 15 feet deep. To this wall 
were added at unequal distances, many 
stations or cities, said to be 18 in num- 
ber, 81 castles, and 330 castelets or 
turrets. 

Exclusively of these, Severus con- 
structed a number of roads, 24 feet 
wide, and 18 inches high in the centre, 
which formed a communication from 
turret to turret, and from one castle to 
another: and still larger and more dis- 
tinct roads, to lead to and from the 
respective stations. There was be- 
sidesa grand Military-way, which co- 
vered all the works; on the side of 
which, in most places, the present Mi- 
litary road was formed in 1752. There 
were also other roads branching out of 
the different fortified cities, 20 or 30 
miles distant; so that throughout the 
whole country it wasa continued series 
of fortifications. B. SMYTHE, 

March 11th, 1819. 


Query.—On the Food of John the 
Baptist. 


Mr. Epitor, 


As a warm admirer of your rising 
and very excellent Magazine, I shall 
feel obliged by your inserting the fol- 
lowing inquiry respecting John the 
Baptist. 

Your’s, very 


Gloucester, 19th July, 1819. 


Can any of your learned correspond- 
ents inform me, whether the food on 
which the Baptist partly subsisted in 
the wilderness, was the vegetable or 
animallocusts? I see that Mr. Cobbett, 
in his One Year’s Residence in Ame- 
rica, says it was the former; but the 
Oriental custom of eating the latter at 
the present day, very much strengthens 
the general belief that it was the ani- 
mal, and not the vegetable locusts, with 
wild honey, that formed his food ; and 
this, in my humble opinion, is still fur- 
ther confirmed by the paucity of trees 
found growing in the desert. As I do 
not know that this has been the sub- 
ject of particular inquiry or research, 
probably some one will favour us with 
a satisfactory explanation of the 
matter. 


Melancholy Inscription. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE IMPERIAL 
MAGAZINE. 
Northampton, August, 14th, 1819. 
Sir,—I have taken your Magazine 
from its commencement, and, as I great- 
ly approve of the general plan upon 
which it is conducted, have endea- 
voured to promote the circulation of it 
amongst my friends. I have sent the 
following, and leave it to your deter- 
mination, whether it is at all adapted 
for your pages. 
I am, your’s, &c. 
FREDERICUS. 


Under the portico of All Saints’ 
Church, (in the town of Northampton,) 
on a plain tablet of white marble, is 
the following melancholy Inscription : 


This Marble was 
erected to perpetuate the 
Memory of the following awful 
Dispensation of Providence ; 
At one o’clock in the Morning of the 17th 
February, 1792, 
the lower part of the House of H. Marriot, 
on the Market-Hill, was discovered to 
be on fire ; 
and the flames ascending with dreadful 
rapidity, 
he was obliged to leave his affrighted little ones, 
hovering round their distracted Mother; 
and, by an extraordinary effort, he 
gained the roof of an adjoining house, calling 
aloud, for that help, which alas, could 
not be procured ; 
for in a few moments, his whole family, 
consisting of a beloved Wife, 
five Children, and two Lodgers, perished 
in the Flames ! 
Reaver, 

If the Almighty has hitherto thee 
from such scenes of deep distress, let thy 
Heart glow with Gratitude, and, at 
the same time, let thy Bosom 
expand with Benevolence 
towards thy suffering 

- Fellow Creatures. 
The sad Remains of this unfortunate Family 
were carefully collected, and = 
decently interred in this 
Church-Yard. 


Near the same spot, upon a small 
stone, is recorded a most wonderful 
instance of longevity, and strength of 
mind and body, viz.— 

Here under lieth 
John Bailes, born in this 
Town; he was above 126 
Years old, and had his hearing, 
sight, and memory, to the last. 
He lived in three Centuries, 
and was buried the 14th of April, 
1706. 
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MR. EDITOR, 
I shall be much obliged to any of your 
Correspondents, who will inform me, 
‘through your Magazine, who were the 
Authors of the different parts of the 
Universal History, modern as well as 
ancient. I am, yours, 


Liverpool, Sept. 13, 1819. 


BARBAROUS ETIQUETTE. 


Barbarous Etiquette observed at Rus- 
sian Tables, from Dr. E. D. Clarke’s 
Travels. 


THe curious spectacle presented at 
their dinners, has not a parallel in the 
rest of Europe. The dishes and the 
wines correspond in gradation with 
the rank and condition of the guests. 
Those who sit near the master of the 
house, are suffered to have no con- 
nection with the fare or the tenants at 
the lower end of the table. In bar- 
barous times we had something like it 
in England, and perhaps the custom is 
not eyen now quite extinct in Wales, 
or in English farm houses; where all 
the family, from the master to the 
lowest menial, sit down together. The 
choicest dishes at the Russian table 
are carefully placed at the upper end, 
and are handed to those guests sta- 
tioned near the owner of the mansion, 
according to the order in which they 
sit; afterwards, if any thing remain, it 
is taken gradually tothe rest. Thus a 
degree in precedency makes all the dif- 
ference between something or nothing 
to eat; for persons at the bottom of 
the table are often compelled to rest 
satisfied with an empty dish. It is the 
same with regard to the wines; the 
best are placed near the head of the 
table, but, in proportion as the guests 
are removed from the post of honour, 
the wine before them is of worse qua- 
lity, until at last it degenerates into 
simple quass. Few things can offer 
more repugnance to the feelings of an 
Englishman, than the example of a 
wealthy glutton boasting of the choice 
wines he has set before a stranger, 
_ merely out of ostentation, while a num- 
ber of brave officers and dependents 
are sitting by him, to whom he is un- 
able to offer a single glass. I some- 
times essayed a violation of this bar- 
barous custom, by taking the bottle 
placed before me, and filling the glasses 


of those below ; but the offer was 
nerally refused, through fear of giving 
offence by acceptance; and it was a 
mode of conduct which I found could 
not be tolerated, even by the most li- 
beral host. Two tureens of soup usually 
make their appearance, as we often see 
them in England; but if a stranger 
should ask for that which is at the bot- 
tom of the table, the master of the 
house regards him with dismay; the 
rest all gaze at him with wonder ; and 
when he tastes what he has obtained, 
he finds it to be a mess of dirty and 
abominable broth, stationed for per- 
sons who never venture to ask for soup 
from the upper end of the table. The 
number of attendants in waiting is 
prodigious. In the house of yeung 
Count Orlof were not less than 500 
servants; many of these sumptuousl 
clothed, and many others in rags. It 
was no unusual sight to observe be- 
hind a chair, a fellow in plumes and 
gold lace, like a Neapolitan running- 
footman, and another by his side laa 
ing like a beggar from the streets. 

A droll accident befell two English 
gentlemen of considerable property, . 
who were travelling for amusement in 
the south of Russia. They were at 
Nicholeaf, and being invited by the 
Chief Admiral to dinner, were placed, 
as usual, at the head of the table; 
when they were addressed by the well- 
known title of Milords Anglois. Tired 
of this ill-placed distinction, they as- 
sured the Admiral they were not Lords. 
“ Allow me to ask” said their 
“‘ what is the rank you possess?” The 
lowest Russian, itted to an Ad- 
miral’s table, has a certain degree of 
rank ; all who are in the service of the 
crown are noble by their profession ; 
and Russians are unable to compre- 
hend the title of a mere Gentleman, 
without some specific title being an- 
nexed. The Englishmen replied, how- 
ever, that they had no other rank than 
that of English Gentlemen: “ But 

our titles? you must have some titles!’’ 

0, said they, we have no title, but 
that of English Gentlemen. A gencral 
silence, and many sagacious looks, fol- 
lowed this last declaration. On the 
following day they presented them- 
selves at the hour of dinner, and were 
taking their station as before. To 
their surprise, they found that all the 
persons present, one after the other, 
placed themselves above them. One 
was a general; another a lieutenant 
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a third an ensign; a fourth a police- 
officer; a fifth an army surgeon ; a sixth 
a secretary; and so on. All this was 
very well; they consoled themselves 
with the prospect of a snug party at 
the bottem of the table, where they 
would ve farther removed from cere- 
mony : but, lo! when the dishes came 
round, a first was empty; a second 
contained the sauce without the meat ; 
a third the rejected offals of the whole 
company ; at length they were com- 
pelled to make a scanty meal, upon the 
slice of black bread before them, and 
a little dirty broth from a humble 
tureen, behind whose compassionate 
veil they were happy to hide their con- 
fusion, at the same time being more 
amused than mortified, at an adventure 
into which they now saw they had 
brought themselves by their unas- 
suming frankness. Had either of them 
said, as was really the case, that they 
were in the service of his Britannic 
Majesty’s militia, or members of the 
associated volunteers of London, they 
would never have encountered so un- 
favourable a reception. 


Humane Courage. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE IMPERIAL 
MAGAZINE. 
Sir, 
Ir you think the following Anecdote, 
translated from Goube’s Histoire du 
Duché de Normandie, worthy of a 
place in your Magazine, it is much at 
your service. Ww. 
Govse, in his History of the Duchy 
of Normandy, enumerates among the 
remarkable men born in the town of 
Dieppe, the pilot Boussard, and men- 
tions him as follows :— 

“The pilot Boussard ought to oc- 
cupy a distinguished rank among the 
praiseworthy men of the town of 
Dieppe. This brave man (a name 
which was given to him by the virtu- 
ous Louis X VI.) perceived on the 31st 
August, 1777, about nine o’clock in 
the evening, a ship from Rochelle, 
which was laden with salt, approach- 
ing the pier-heads of Dieppe, without 
the coasting pilot being able (after 
four vain attempts) to go out, to direct 
its entry into the port. The sea was 
very much agitated, and the wind very 
impetuous: the intrepid Boussard, 
seeing that the helmsman of the ship 


him in danger, endeavoured to guide 
him by the aking trumpet, and by 
signs ; but the darkness, the whistling 
of the winds, the noise of the waves, 
and the great agitation of the sea, pre- 
vented the captain from seeing and 
hearing ; and the ship was soon thrown 
upon the Pebble Bank, and struck 
about thirty fathoms below the pier. 
At the cries of the wretches who were 
about to perish, Boussard, disregard- 
ing all representations, and the appa- 
rent impossibility of success, resolved 
to go to their relief. He ordered his 
wife and his children, who wished to 
keep him back, to be led away, and 
binding himself to a rope, one end of 
which was attached to the pier, he 
threw himself into the middle of the 
waves. He approached the vessel, 
when a wave hurried him back, and 
threw him upon the bank ; he was thus 
twenty times dashed on the pebbly 
beach by the waves, covered by the 
wreck of the ship, which the fury of 
the sea broke to pieces: his ardour 
did not slacken, a wave threw him 
under the vessel, and all thought him 
dead, when he reappeared, bearing in 
his arms a sailor who had been wash- 
ed overboard, and whom he brought 
to land almost senseless. At last, 
after an infinity of attempts and in- 
credible efforts, he got into the ship, 
and got a rope on board. Those of 
the crew who had strength to profit by 
this succour, attached themselves to 
it, and were drawn ashore. Boussard, 
thinking he had saved all on board, 
overwhelmed with fatigue, his body 
lacerated and bruised, gained with 
difficulty the cottage where the flag is 
kept; there he fainted. They gave 
him some assistance ; he had thrown 
up the salt water, and was recovering 
his strength, when he was told they 
still heard groans from the ship ; im- 
mediately, Boussard, escaping from 
those who were assisting him, ran to 
the sea, and threw himself in afresh ; 
and he was so fortunate as to save one 
more of the passengers who was tied 
to the wreck, and whose weakness 
had prevented him from’ profiting by 
the sucecour furnished to his compa- 
nions. Of ten men who were in the 
vessel, there perished but two, whose 
bodies were found in the morning. 
The king recompensed this intrepid 
pilot, by an annual pension of three 
hundred livres, independently of a 


made a false manoeuvre, which put 


present of 1000 livres.” 
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REFORMATION WANTED. 

Ir is melancholy to reflect, that the 
world abounds with misery. Many in- 
stances of this we daily see; of many 
more we constantly hear; and little 
doubt can be entertained, that myriads 
in this comparatively happy country, 
are at this moment suffering in the 
deepest distress. For these calamities 
various causes may be assigned, which 
justly entitle the miserable to compas- 
sion. But it is to be regretted, that 
while the hand of benevolence is dili- 
gently employed in wiping the tear of 
sorrow from the eye of suffering hu- 
manity, cases should occur, in which 
the wretchedness that some families 
endure, evidently originates in vicious 
propensities, and in that want of com- 
mon prudence and foresight, without 
which domestic economy is a name 
destitute of meaning. The following 
incident will illustrate this remark. 

A correspondent states to us, as an 
indisputable fact, that there is now 
living, in a large town in the west of 
England, a family who regularly re- 
ceive from Government £300 per ann. 
Such however is their mode of ay 
ceeding, that every morning their bed, 
&c. are carried to the wee when 
the wearing apparel is taken out. 
When evening arrives, an exchange 
takes place ; the bed is liberated by 
the apparel until the morning, when the 
same transaction again succeeds. This 
mode of life has been practised for 
some time. ‘“‘ It isneedless,” he say 
‘to add, that they drink all day.” 


MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE, 
Ir will be pleasing to all, who rejoice 
at the prosperity of Zion, to hear, that 
the cause of God flourishes among the 
heathen, in any portion of the world. 
To the pious mind it is always gratify- 
ing to learn, that the truths of Chris- 
tianity are embraced ; but more parti- 
cularly so, whencircumstancess, arising 
from unexpected causes, concur to 
place its evidence and influence in a 
commanding light. According to our 
common principles of reasoning, it is 
scarcely possible fora slave, who makes 
a comparative estimate between his 
own condition, and that of his master, 
to draw any conclusions in favour of 
that religion by which the oppressor 
pretends to be guided. When there- 
fore we perceive with what cordiality 
the Negroes embrace and support 
No. 7.—VoL. I. 


those truths which they have such 
strong inducements to disbelieve, we 
cannot but attribute this astonishi 
effect to supernatural influence. 

From a letter dated Demerara, July 
2d, 1819, written by the Rev. John 
Smith, we learn, that among the Ne- 
groes in that colony, the work of God 
exhibits a pleasing appearance. Se- 
veral members have been added to 
the church during the few preceding 
months, and many others were then 
waiting for admission, 

To shew the readiness of the Negroes 
to assist in promoting the cause of God, 
Mr. 8S. makes the following remarks. 

“ We have altered and repaired our 
chapel, though we have not made it 
larger, but rather smaller. It will seat 
about 650 people. It is a very decent 
and comfortable place of worshi 
The Negroes raised £230, tow 
building a new onc; but as a very se- 
rious obstacle was thrown in our way, 
we relinquished the design, and re- 
solved to repair the old one. Upon 
this occasion I was obliged to do as 
Moses did, when the Israelites made 
such liberal offerings for the.erection 
of the tabernacle, (Exod. xxxvi. 6.) re- 
strain them from bringing. The Whites 
have not contributed so much as one 
farthing since I have been here, either 
towards my support, or to defray the 
expense of carrying on the public wor- 
ship of God, It is true, I have nat 
asked them for any thing. But ought 
they to require asking? We have one 
good friend, who is a Roman Catho- 
lic; he lives about four miles from us, 
yet he attends our chapel sometimes. 
He encourages the Negroes, over 
whow he is placed, to read the Bible, 
and to attend my preaching. 

‘* Easter Monday, as usual, I preach- 
ed to the children; the juvenile con- 
gregation was, I think, more numer- 
ous than last year, and were very 
attentive. They were nearly all dress- 
ed in white, boys as well as girls. 
During my discourse, I proposed seve- 
ral questions, which some of the chil- 
dren answered with such a degree of 
correctness and confidence, as would 
have surprised you. I know you 
would rejoice to see them. It would 
be worth while for any Christian gen- 
tleman to come to Demerara, to see 
our sable congregations ; and, in my 
opinion, be far more rational than to 
travel into Egypt, to take the altitude 


of a pyramid.” 
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A Remarkable Dream. 
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QUESTIONS TO DELTA. 
Mr. Editor, 

Sir,—The writer who signs himself 
Delta, in his ingenious Philosophical 
Essay on Primeval Light, inserted col. 
257, has, I think, fully succeeded in his 
attempt to rescue the philosophy of 
Moses from the sneers of infidelity. 
There is however one passage, on which 
I intended some time to ask him afew 
serious questions; but, from circum- 
stances, I have been obliged to delay it. 

The writer very properly regards the 
sun as but an instrument in the divine 
hands, and as having no primitive 
agency: the same remark might be 
made of every material instrument 
whatever ;~ they all derive their effi- 
ciency from the will of God. The pas- 
sage on which I found my questions is 
that which occurs No. 3, column 261, 
where the writer observes ; “ I am not 
disposed to think, that there is any 
thing extravagant in supposing, that 
the Almighty might, if he had been so 
pleased, have dispensed with many of 
the instruments he uses, without being 
compelled to withhold those multiplied 
effects which now result from him, 
through their subordinate agency.” 
However distant this may be from the 
reveries of Dean Berkeley, it certainly 
bears a distant resemblance to his hy- 
pothesis ; and the writer seems himself 
perfectly aware, that he was in sight of 
volcanic ground, if not treading nearit. 

It is well known that Berkeley de- 
nied the existence of that unknown 
substratum or something, which we call 
matter, and which is believed to be the 
support of those properties which are 
the causes of our sensations. He and 
his followers believe that its existence 
is entirely useless; since, even ad- 
mitting it to exist, the divine agency 
must still be called in, as the only suf- 
ficient cause ofall events. The admis- 
sion of its existence, they say, is con- 
trary to Newton’s first rule ; namely, 
that no more causes of natural events 
ought to be admitted, than such as are 
both true, and are sufficient for explain- 
ing appearances.* The will of God, they 
consider as a sufficient cause of all our 
sensations and perceptions, and there- 
fore reject the existence of that insen- 
tient something, called matter, as use- 
less. Iam not a Beskeleyan; but 
I do think that some of the argu- 
ments by which the anti-hyloistic sys- 


* Kirwan’s Metaphysics, vol. I, page 359. 


tem is supported, deserve a candid 
answer. I fully agree with Delta in 
the passage I have selected, and shall 
be very glad to see an answer to my 
questions. The questions I propose 
are the following: If the Almighty 
could, had he been pleased, have dis- 
pensed with many of the instruments 
he uses, without withholding effects, 
why could he not equally dispense 
with the whole of them? If he coudd, 
and this I think cannot be denied, is 
not the existence of material agents 
useless? And if they be useless, how 
can the creation of unnecessary agents 
be reconciled with the infinite wisdom 
of God, who does nothing in vain ? 
I am, Sir, your’s, respectfully, 
SieMa, 


A Remarkable Dream. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE IMPERIAL 
MAGAZINE, 

Sir, Dublin, July 9th, 1819. — 
the following remarkable 
Dream, meet your approbation, its in- 
sertion in your periodical Miscellany, 
will much oblige your sincere well- 
wisher, and doubtless gratify many of 
your readers. I am, with every sen- 
timent of esteem, your’s, respectfully, 

Amicus, 

[have known (said Mr.L—) the grace 
of God for nearly thirty years; but in 
spite of all my advice, my five sons 
and two daughters, all grown up, ran 
on in the broad road to destruction. 
This cost me many a prayer and tear ; 
yet I saw no fruit of all my labour. In 
January last, I dreamed that the Day 
of Judgment was come. I saw the 
Judge on his great white throne ; the 
holy angels sitting round him, in the 
form of a half-moon; and all nations 
were gathered before him. I, and my 
wife, were on the right hand, but I 
could not see my children. 

“ I then thought that I must go and 
seek them ; so I went to the left hand, 
and found them all standing together, 
tearing their hair, beating their breasts, 
and cursing the day that ever they 
were born. As soon as they saw me, 
they all caught hold of me, and said, 
“© father! we will part no more!” 
I said, ““ My dear children, I am come 
to try, if possible, to get you out of 
this dismal situation.” So I took them 
all with me: but, when we were come 
within a bow-shot of the Judge, I 
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thought he cast an angry look, and 
said, ‘“‘ What do thy children with 
thee now? they would not take thy 
warning when upon earth: they shall 
not share the crown with thee. De- 
part, ye cursed!” At these words I 
awoke, bathed in sweat and tears.—A 
few days after this, as we were sitting 
all together on a Sabbath evening, I 
related my Dream to them: no sooner 
did I begin, but first one, then an- 
other, yea all of them, burst into tears : 
and God fastened conviction on their 
hearts. Five of them are now rejoi- 
cing in God their Saviour: I believe 
God is at work with the other two; so 
that I doubt not, that he will give them 
also to my prayers.” 

This good old saint, before he ex- 
changed time for eternity, had the 
happiness of seeing the remainder of 
his children converted to the truth as 
it is in Jesus, and adorning the doc- 
trine of God .our Saviour by useful 
lives—Reader, realize that awful 
scene, in which thou must shortly 
bear a part. Behold the Judge seated 
on his great white throne, and the 
whole race of Adam summoned to his 
tribunal. The angelic armies stand in 
silent suspense. The books are open- 
ed. The secrets of all hearts are dis- 
. closed. The hidden things of dark- 
ness are brought to light. O the per- 
plexity! the distraction! that must 
seize the impenitent rebels, when, 
speechless with guilt, and stigmatized 
with infamy, they stand before all the 
armies of the sky, and all the redeem- 
ed of the earth! What a favour would 
they esteem it, to hide their ashamed 
heads in the bosom of the ocean, or 
even to be buried beneath the ruins 
of the tottering world! What will 
become of them in this day of severe 
visitation? this day of final decision? 
Whither betake themselves for shelter 
or for succour? Alas! itis all in vain; 
it is all too late: to justify themselves, 
is still more impossible ; and to make 
any supplications, utterly unavailable. 
Reader, ‘‘ Behold! now is the ac- 
cepted time ; behold! now is the day 
of salvation.”— 

Haste, haste, he lies wait, he’s at the door— 
Jusidious Death! should his strong hand arrest, 
No composition scts the pris’ner free.” 

The dead cannot seek unto God; 

the living, the living alone, are pos- 


sessed of this inestimable opportu- 


nity. 
When once this closing scene is ad- 


vanced, we shall have no other part to 
act on this earthly theatre. “ Seek 
the Lord while he may be found: call 
upon him while he is near.” A 
moment’s delay, may be an irrepara- 
ble loss,—-may prove our irretrievable 
ruin, 
> 

HIBERNIAN MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 

For the Crimea and Circassia; institut- 

ed in Dublin, August, 1819. 
Lord Viscount de Vesci in the Chair. 
P. E. Singer, Esq. introduced the bu- 
siness of the Meeting, by reading the 
translation of a Memorial, presented 
in February, 1819, at Moscow, from 
the Noble A. S. Sultan Prince Katteg- 
hery Kremghery, of Mount Caucasus, 
in Circassia, to the Emperor Alexan- 
der of Russia; submitting various 
measures for spreading Christianity 
among his kindred and countrymen ; 
to which a favourable answer was re- 
turned by Prince Galitzin, minister of 
state, on the part of his Imperial Ma- 
jesty, with a promise of protection 
and assistance to all Missionaries 
from Great Britain to the Crimea and 
Circassia. 

It appeared, that the Edinburgh 
Missionary Society had embraced this 
opportunity ; and being fully convinc- 
ed ofits utility, by two years’ acquaint- 
ance with the Sultan, they formed a 
fund, to send out Missionaries to this 
neglected region; in which the most 
fertile soil “ mourns because of ini- 
quity,” for the people are “‘ without 
God in the world.” The Crimea was 
described as peculiarly advantageous 
for a Missionary station; and the ob- 
jects in view immediately, are, Ist, to 
send out a printing press, with Turk- 
ish type; 2d, to establish Lancaster 
Schools; 3d, an Asylum for children, 
to be ransomed from Turkish capti- 
vity, as a slave-trade is carried on by 
robbers on the Turkish frontiers, who 
steal the most beautiful grown-up chil- 
dren, and sell them in the market- 
places of the Turkish towns as slaves: 
4th, to send out Schoolmasters and 
Missionaries, from Great Britain and 
Ireland; who, on their arrival, will 
have abundant supplies, grants of 
land, and powerful protection from 
the Russian troops. 

The Sultan then addressed the Meet- 
ing ;—a more extraordinary character 
is seldom offered to contemplation, 
under all the circumstances of the 
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case. He is avery handsome man, 
about thirty years old, dressed in Eng- 
lish fashionable costume; has black 
hair, strong eye-brows, and a sallow 
complexion. He spoke pure English, 
with an impressive voice, with strength 
and perspicuity of diction, the essen- 
tials of a popular speaker in delivery, 
and very little foreign accent or idiom ; 
_except in the latter part of his speech, 
when he gave way to his eatetrell ener- 

, and spgke an unstudied narrative. 
fils language was that of a genuine 
Christian; exhorting Christian. bre- 
thren and sisters, and calling on them 
to send help to his benighted nation ; 
and while he declared the wondrous 
work of God in saving a lost world, 
and expressed a due sense of the 
falien and helpless state of man, whom 
Christ alone can raise from the death 
of trespasses and sins, as the way, 
the truth, and the life, he pointed out 
on alarge map the stations he reserved 
to the Missionaries. He was born at 
Carras, in the Beshou Mountains of 
Caucasus. 

Two Scotch Missionaries in 1802, 
first drew. his attention to Christianity ; 
and he now appears learned in the 
Scriptures, which he ardently desires 
to be spread among his countrymen, 
and taught ‘in schools to their children. 
Whatever difficulties are presented by 
the unbelieving, suspicious, and pre- 
judiced minds of the adults, he is satis- 
fied no persecution, oppression, or tem- 
ow, is to be sustained by the 

ission. Eloquentspeeches were made 
by Counsellor Lefroy, Mr. Guinness, 
Rev. S: Singer, Rev. Mr. West, Rev. 
Geo. Hamilton, Rev. Mr. Gilbert, &c. 
&e. The Church and its Dissenters 
united in this work. 

The amount collected on this occa- 


sion was about £150, which, along with: 


future subscriptions, is to be remitted 
to the Edinburgh Society, who have 
four Missionaries preparing to go out to 
Circassia. The pecuniary assistance 

ised by the Emperor Alexander, 
is conditionally connected with the bu- 
siness of Education. But those Mis- 
sionaries who will not keep schools, 
will be protected in the enjoyment of 
civil and religious liberty, even while 
they preach doctrines differing from 
the Greek church, The Edinburgh 
and Dublin Society, therefore, exclu- 
sively devote their funds to the sup- 
port of Missionaries, whom they ap- 
prove, and sustain, independently of 


the Emperor; while a Society formed 
in London, confines its exertions to the 
dispersion of the Scriptures, by send- 
ing out apparatus to print and publish 
the Bible in the Crimea: towards this 
end the Sultan is compiling grammars 
of the different Tartar dialects. 

Some reports have been circulated 
against the Sultan’s character. But 
these are removed on investigation, by 
a variety of proofs. He takes no part 
of the contributions of the Societies 
he has founded, not even his travelling 
expenses; although he has no pro- 
perty whatever in Tartary, and is only 
supported by an allowance of 6000 
roubles annually from the treasury of 
the Russian Emperor, which, accord- 
ing to the course of exchange, is from 
£300 to £500 British. Sultan, signifies 
prince of the blood, or relative of the 
chief of a horde or tribe of Tartars. 
He is at present the head of the tribe, 
and, if they had an independent go- 
vernment, he would be entitled to go- 
vern them. The last head who govern- 
ed the tribe, was his cousin. They 
were driven from Carras in the Cri- 
mea by the revolution: his father is 
dead. His allowance from the Impe- 
rial treasury, which is astrong evidence 
that he is not an impostor, has been 
verified by a respectable merchant, 
through whose hands it is remitted. A 
short account of his life, drawn from 
his own narrative,is about to be pub- 
lished. 


Observations on a prolific. Source of 
rror. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE IMPERIAL 
MAGAZINE. 

Sir, Trowbridge, June 24, 1819. 
Ir you think the following remarks, © 
calculated to assist in dispelling some 
of the clouds which yet darken the in- 
tellectual horizon, their insertion will 
greatly oblige, 

Your’s, respectfally, 


Tat our knowledge of the nature and 
objects of the eternal world is not direct, 
but analogical, is a truth, I conceive, 
as important as most truths are that 
relate to the philosophy of the human 
mind ; and yet but few subjects are less 
understood than the origin, nature, 
and agency, of this knowledge. It may, 
I think, be laid down as an indisputable 
fact, that so far as the glorious realities 
of the heavenly world are known, they 
4 
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are known by earthly analogies, although 
this medium cannot possibly reach 
their real nature. Our faith goes on 
where our knowledge stops, and con- 
ducts to the transendency of their exist- 
ence. We believe in the reality of ob- 
jects, of which we can have but partial 
conceptions, because their real nature 
is ineffable andincomprehensible. And 
how humbling soever to the pride of 
some men this imperfect degree of 
knowledge may be, such a faith is no 
disgrace to the brightest human in- 
tellect. 

One of the best illustrations of this 
analogy, that I recollect to have seen, 
is in a passage quoted from Park- 
hurst by Dr. Clarke, in hislearned note 
on 1 Corinth. xiii. 12. Itis as follows: 
** Now, in this life, we see by means of 
a mirror, reflecting the images of hea- 
venly and spiritual things; invisible 
being represented by visible ; spiritual, 
by natural; eternal, by temporal: but 
then, in the eternal world, face to face ; 
every thing being seen in itself, and 
not by means of a representative or si- 
militude.” It is perhaps, impossible 
for language to supply words more de- 
finite and expressive than those con- 
tained in the preceding quotation ; and 
were we to analyze that part of it 
which refers to the nature of those 
things that lie beyond the contracted 
range of human vision, it will be found 
to resolve itself into the following prin- 
ciples. 

First, That the human mind is con- 
versant about two distinct kinds of 
things; that is, earthly and heavenly. 

Secondly, That earthly and heavenly 
things are not apprehended by the hu- 
man mind in the same manner. 

Thirdly, That the nature of heavenly 
things is known only by analogy, simi- 
litude, or representation. 

Fourthly, That earthly things are the 
visible images, similitudes, or repre- 
sentations, of heavenly things. 

If these principles be granted, an 
important truth is fairly deducible 
from them: The visible objects with 
which we are encircled, standing as 
the analogical representatives of celes- 
tial realities, yet being so different from 
them, teaches us, that in our reasonings 
concerning the nature of heavenly things, 
we must notargue fromall the properties 
of the representation, to the nature of the 
represented. This truth seems to be 
universal in its application to Gos- 
pel mysteries. The only difficulty is, 


paper, 


to ascertain the point or points of 
analogy intended; and this may in a 
great degree be overcome by com- 
paring scripture with scripture. The 
overlooking of this great truth has 
been one of the most fatal blanders in 
the religious world ; since it has given 
birth to many of those errors, that have 
distracted the Christian church in every 
age. And were our enthusiasts on the 
one hand, and our men of reason on the 
other, to expunge from their favourite 
works all the passages that have been 
produced in consequence 6f this over- 
sight, it would, probably, reduce their 
solid contents to. avery diminutive bulk. 
Should the period ever arrive, when the 
difference between human and divine 
knowledge shall be generally under- 
stood, the many-headed monster Error 
will be ashamed of some of his ap- 
pearances, and the virgin Truth will 
display herself in all her natural beauty 
and simplicity. 


CURIOUS ACCOUNT, ETC. 
Curious Account of the old Presbyteri 

Meeting-house in Russel-conrt, 

lane, from “ Wilson's History of Dis- 

senting Churches.” 

Tuts place, which was situated be- 
tween the burial ground afid the thea- 
tres in Drury-lane, was @ large, sub- 
stantial, brick buiiding,;? with three 
deep galleries, and capable of seating 
a numerous congregation. It was pro- 
bably used as a meeting-house by the 
nonconformists in the reign of Charles 
the Second ; but the first mention that 
we hear made of it, is in that of William 
the Third, when it was occupied by the 
celebrated Mr. Daniel Burgess. 

The lease of the meeting-house ex- 
piring about the year 1705, the land- 
lord, who was an enemy to the dis- 
senters, turned out Mr. Burgess and 
his congregation, and sold the place 
for a chapel of ease to the parish of 
St. Martin’s; which continued to be 
its condition till about half a century 


ago. 
When Mr. Burgess quitted the place, 
it underwent a thorough repair; and 
the alterations necessary to be in- 
troduced, involved a considerable ex- 
pense. To defray this, the managers 
of Drury-lane playhouse gave a be- 
nefit; which odd circumstance, occa- 
sioned the cclebrated author of Ro- 
binson Crusoe, to draw up the follow- 
Ttis taken from his “ Re- 
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view” of Thursday the 20th of June, 
1706; and is styled, “ A Sermon 
preached by Mr. Daniel De Foe; on 
the fitting up of Daniel Burgess’s late 
meeting-house.” 

“ As for my text (says he) you will 
find it thus written inthe Daily Currant, 
June 18, oe ‘ Towards the defraying 

the charge of repairing and fitting u 
chapel at the Thea 
tre-Royal, in Drury-lane, this present 
Tuesday, being the 18th of June, will be 
presented the Tragedy of Hamlet Prince 

Denmark, with Singing by Mr. 

ughes, &c. 
Dancing by Monsieur Cherrier, Miss 
Stantlow, his Scholar, and Mr. Evans. 
Boxes 5s.— Pit3s.— First Gallery 2s.— 
Upper Gallery 1s.’ 

“ From whence I offer these obverva- 
tions, to the serious thoughts of those 
gentlemen, who are apprehensive of 
the church’s danger ; viz. if the D——l 
be come over to us, and assists to su 

rt the church, the D——1 must be in 
it, if the church be in danger. Cer- 
tainly you, gentlemen of the high- 
church, show very little respect to the 
church, and cannot be such friends to 
its establishment as you pretend to 
be ; since, though you have the house 
built to your hands, (for this chapel 
was before a dissenting meeting- 
house,) yet you must go a-begging to 
the play-house to carry on the work. 
Some guess this may be a religious 
wheedle, to form an excuse for the 
ladies, and justify their so frequent 
visits to the theatre ; since the money 
being thus disposed, they gratify their 
vanity and fancy; they show their 
piety, please their vice, and smuggle 
their consciences ; something like that 
old zeal of robbing orphans to build 
alms-houses.—Hard times, gentlemen, 
hard times indeed, these are with 
the church, to send her to the play- 
house to gather pew-money. For 
shame, gentlemen! goto the church, and 
pay your money there; and never let 
the -play-house have such a claim to its 
establishment as to say, the church is 
beholden to her.—Now, Mr. Lesley, 
have at the dissenters; for if they do 
notcome to this play, they are certainly 
enemies to the church, put their nega- 
tive upon repairing and fitting up the 
church, which, by Mr. Lesley’s usual 
logic, may easily be proved to be 
pulling down the church.—Now, Mr. 
Collier, you are quite aground, and all 
your sarcasms upon the play-house, all 


and Entertainment of 


your satires upon the stage, are as so 
many arrows shot at the church ; for 
every convert of your making has so 
far lessened the church’s stock, and 
tended to let the church fall upon our 
heads. Never talk of the stage any 
more ; for if the church cannot be fitted 
up without the play-house, to write 
against the play-house is to write 
against the church ; to discourage the 
play-house, is to weaken the church.— 
See how all hands are zealous for the 
church. The whole nation is at work 
for her safety. The Parliament ad- 
dress ; the Queen consults; the Mi- 
nistry executes ; the Armies fight ; and 
all for the Church. At home we have 
other heroes that act. Peggy Hughes 
sings; Monsieur Ramadon plays; 
Miss Stantlow dances; Monsieur Cher- 
rier teaches; and all for the church. 
Here’s heavenly doings! Here’s har- 
mony! the clergy preach,and read, 
and get money for it of the church ; but 
these sing and dance, and act, and 
talk b——-y, and the church gets the 
money.—How comes the chapel in 
Russel-court to stand in such ill cir- 
cumstances? The chapel was Mr 
Daniel Burgess’s meeting-house: and 
as the auditory is large, and the persons 
concerned numerous and able, whence 
comes this deficiency? It must be 
from want of regard to the church. 
What! send her a-begging to the play- 
house ! of all the churches in the world 
I believe none was ever served thus 
before. What, nobody to repair the 
church, but those that are every day 
reproved in it! Must the -play-house 
boxes build your pews, the pit raise 
your galleries? Here you will see who 
are the best churchmen, high or low. 
For, if the players are high-church, as 
most allow, if they are of any church at 
all; then a full, or a thin house, deter- 
mines who are the best friends of the 
church. If the money raised here be 
employed to re-edify this chapel, I 
would have it written over the door in 
capital letters, , 
* This church was re-edified, anno 1706, 
at the expense and by the charitable con- 
tributions of the enemies of the reforma- 
tion of our morals, and to the eternal 
scandal and most just reproach of the 
Church of England, and the Protestant 


Religion. 
‘ Witness our hands, 
* LuciFER, Prince of Darkness, 
‘ Prince of Denmark, 
Churchwardens,’” 
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Anecdote.—Commercial Retrospect. 


AN ANECDOTE, 
Some time ago, a minister residing in 
Demerara, married several slaves, 
among whom was a good-looking Mu- 
latto woman, who now became the 
wife of a Black man. These belonged 
to different masters, who were pro- 
prietors of neighbouring plantations. 
About six weeks after they were mar- 
ried, the minister received a most in- 
solent letter from the master of the 
woman, charging him with imposing 
upon the slaves thus married ; by teach- 
ing them that “‘ whom God had joined 


together, no man had a right to sepa- 
rate,” and thereby instilling into their 
minds principles of insubordination. 
To this heavy charge he was compelled 
to plead “ guilty.” On making further 
inquiries he however soon discovered, 
that the master was interested in the 
complaint he made ; as the woman re- 
fused to continue in that deviation 
from the paths of virtue, to which she 
had been seduced. This circumstance 
proves, that under the meridian of De- 
merara, Churches and Parsons are se- 
rious evils ! 


Errata.—In the Memoir of the Life of Mr. T. Exley, M. A. inserted in No. 6, 


col. 578, line 22, for Gowd read Gowdall. Col. 581, for gradation read quadrature. 


COMMERCIAL RETROSPECT, SEPTEMBER 224, 1819. 


Tue occurrences of the past month have been devoid of much interest ; and a great languor 
has pervaded most of the departments of commerce —It is true, that we are not to expect any 
great fluctuations in a time of profound peace: yet we should like to perceive the indications 
of a healthy and vigorous trade. It would not be improper to ascribe something of our pre- 
sent dulness to the unsettled state of the manufacturing neighbourhood, which has been much 
agitated of late. Notwithstanding this stagnation, which we trust is temporary, there has been 
no material decline in any of the leading articles—From this firmness ianifested by the 
Holders, we may conjecture that most articles are at such rates, that further depreciation 
cannot be expected. 

In comparison with last year, the stocks of British Plantation Sugars are abundant ; and 
although the import duty has been reduced to 27s. per cwt. prices have receded 2s. to 3s. per 
cwt. The prices are now lower than they have been during the last twenty years, and this 
almost indispensable luxury is attainable at very reduced rates. 

Coffee has experienced a depression of 4s. to 5s. per cwt.; and, the shipping season draw- 
ing to a close, no amelioration can be expected before the ensuing spring. 

Dyewoods are in very limited demand,—the stocks are plentiful, yet holders are very firm. 

Cottons have maintained their currency, notwithstanding the absence of a fair demand ; the 
sales during the month have not exceeded 20,960 Bags. The prices may be estimated at 
about 4d. per Ib. lower; this remark applies particularly to American and Brazil Cottons. 

East India Cottons, on the contrary, are rather enhanced in value, and are become a favourite 
object for the speculator. It is reported, that the quantity to come forward from India will be 
but trifling. 

pheenrn Produce.—Pot Ashes of each description are in fair request ; our supplies of late 
have been very scanty. 

Raw Turpentine is rather looking up. Carolina Rice is in tolerable demand. 

Quercitron Barks are only saleable in small quantities, at the low prices last quoted ; and 
there appears little prospect of amendment, judging from the heavy stocks on hand. 

The imports of Tobacco are considerable, and there appears an increased disposition on the 
part of Proprietors, to effect sales at the present rates. ; 

Mediterranean Produce, generally remains without any material alteration in demand or 
currency. 

Miscellaneous.—Tallow has ratherimproved. Fish Oils have given way. A cargo of Palm 

. Oil, consisting of 250 tuns, has been disposed of at 40s. 6d. to 4%s. percwt. Spirits of Tur- 
pentine, heavy of sale at 62s. per cwt. 

The imports of Hides from South America are very considerable, yet the demand is fully 

>» equal to the supply. On the 17th instant, 10,000 Hides were brought forward by auction, and 
suld at 641. to 6¢d. per Ib. for light, aud 7$d. to 9$ per Ib. for heavy. 

Corn» Marxet.—The almost complete termination of the harvest throughout the whole 
of the kingdom, under the most favourable circumstances, has rather produced a dulness in 
our market. The season has also been very propitious for the gathering in of the Hops, 
and the prices are extremely moderate. 

The [rish Provision Market remains steady. Butters have rather given way. There is, 
nevertheless, a regular town and country demand, though not fully equa! to the supplies. 

The high rates of Exchanges, which are now altogether in favonr of this country, combined 
with the circumstance of the Ports being closed to the importers of Foreign Corn, tend very 
much to prevent the transmission of orders from the Continent for Colonia\ idee and mary 
articles of British Manufacture. 
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Prices Current.—Exports.—Imports, &c. &c. 


oO ALE.—L. pool a 1819. | TALLOW i d. | Rates of Insurance. L.pool..Lond* 
Candle 83 0 | To West Indies W cent. 5¢ 0d | 06 
SUGAR, ¥ cut. o Brazil.. 66 0 67 0 . States of America 25 30 
Museovado, 71 OILS, tun, Olive 0 British America 30 
good 14 Seal . Brazile ........ 
Refined, Dble. Loaves 125 135 — 
do. Linseed, gall... as. 6d. 3s. 84. 

Ca 0. 24-281. 96 105 0 1s 9 
¥ gallon, 16 0. P. 3s. Butts, 40 fh .....- ireland West Coast 15 9 |13 9 
Leewards, common & 2 ressing,20@21}h....1 9 110 East Coast.. 15 9 115 9 

Cognac.... 3 Cay, , 7 2 9 — 
CORFEE, ¥ cwt Horse, 6 Gasette. rupls in Gazette. 


middling ..114 118 
136 
Honduras 1 ais 
1 H 19 
13 16 
D 25 36 
Jina to middling 
Bowed, Georgis.. Se 13 
New Orleans . 1 6 
Pernambucco | 18 
Maranham . 1 16 
Barbadoes 12 13 
W est In 10 it 
Surat .. 11 
ng 7; O 
ngola . 
Cuba..... 9 
in 
each 
6 10 615 
Nicaragua W 
large sol 0 06 0 
BACCO, ¥ 4. 
08 
05 
06 
‘ot, fresi 
0 36 0 
American, Pearl 0 40 0 
TAR, # barrl.Stockholmi7 0 17 6 
Archangel 17 0 18 0 
American 16 0 18 0 


RICE, ¥ cwt. 35s. 445. 


IDES, os Ayres .@ 


ug! 100% 
& 


hine ..+.--48 


AX ton £. 
rg 12-head 60 


St. 
HOPS, in bys. Kent, new 3 
Sussex .. 3 
In pockets, 3 
3 
PANE TIMBER ft. 


Baltic 
SALT re TRE, ewt. “30 


Engl 60}. 4 

oreign 4 

Beans, Enzi. qr. 


Oats, Engl. 3 
new . 


-3 
Trish & Fi 


tzig 
PROVISIONS, 

Beef new, tierce 95 
barrel 65 
cwt. 

3rds. new 

led new ands. 88 

Belfast dry new...... 97 


Pork, bri 90 


2s 


co co 


Prices of Sundries at following places, 
New York, 10th August. 
FLOUR, superi. ¥ bri. dol. 6 12 @6 37 
COTTON, Upland, th. cts. 144.417 
Charleston, 2d August. 
COTTON, Sea Island th. ets a4 


FLOUR, ¥ bri... 
Savannah, 19th August. 
COTTON, Sea Istand, none at market. 

pland....+. --cts. rs 
RICE, cwt. dol. 34 


SUNDRIES.— Liverpool, 21st Sep. 
7 
STRAW, “Witeat, P Win. 3 0 ry 
POTATOES 5 06 
OATMEAL, #Psack 2407.36 0 42 0 
FLOUR, beat, 5 0 
0 

FRESH ER, 15d. 


Prices of Bullion. Liverpool, 
Foreign Gold, in Bars ......£3 17 10 
Portugal Gold, in Coin... 3 


Liverpool Exports of British Manufac- 
tures, from 22d August to 2ist Sep. 
Cotton Stuffs 284272 pes. & 1187801 yds. 


212 pairs, 72708 
15721 dozen pairs. 


7978.—Nails, 2186 cv ts. 


Copper, 291 com, 2562 Cwts—455 crts 
Bar and Bolt Iron, &c......- 1107 tons. 
Lead, 517.—Lead Ore, 20 tons. 
Timpiates 2... Dx. 


245 
White Salt to to Foren Parts 17553 tons. 
land...... 353 
Rock Salt to Foreign Parts giz 
reland ...... 4261 
Coals tn Petes Parts 2002 chal. 
re 


Liverpool Imports, from the 22d Aug. 

to the 2ist Sept. 

Sagar, B. P. 4906 hhds.—575 tces.—230 
bris.——E. India, 8643 bags.—15 bxs. 
—F + 76 cases.—86 boxes. 

Coffee, B . 89 caéks.—423 
Foreign, 462 casks.—1965 bazs. 

Cocoa, 33 bage. 

West India, 467 bales 
American, 960 bags.—8248 bales. —— 
Brazils, 7551 bags.—1744 bales.—— 
East India, 4685 bales. 

Corn, W heat 9472.—Barley, 

Oats, 8744.— 8, 81.—Malt 
Peas, 


Rum, .—15 hhds.——Wine, 


264 hhds.—3i94 pipes.—s8 casks.— 
40 butts.—1 aum. 

Tobacco, hhds. 

Rice, 52 casks.—12369 


Flour, 3112 bris. 
Butter, 32549 firkins.—155 kegs, &c. 
Fustic, 209 tous.—Loyzwood, 87 tons. 
Turpentine, 1781 bris. 
Tallow, 1417 casks.—435 serons, 
Ashes, "2058 158 bris. 
— 47450.—12 bundles. 

m Bars, 3277. 


“Prices of Coal 
Ton of 2240]h. 


— MM, 4.—18, 10 


Wigan.... 158. 6d. 
Country ..10 6 Total.. 102 
List of Vessels Arrived. | Cleared 
From West India and Bri- Sor sea. 
tish —— in? 68 72 
North Amer 
East india ont ‘Africa 6 4 
13 13 
20 
Eur and all 
other 
22d Aug. to2ist Sep. Total 359 359) 323 
Total Tonnage ...... «56111 53535 


Prices of Stock, London, | 
Bank Stoc 


Cent Consols 

5 Cent Navy Ani 

Bank Long Annuities .... 

Omnium P. 2 

Consols for Acct..........« 704 
IRISH 18, 
Stock 


G 
Government Stock, 4 w= pee 
cent 
Grand Canal, 4 # cent. 
6 cent... 


LIVERPOOL bot "KS. 


cent, inter. 
pool half vearly. 


£93 5 for 100, Aug. 4 te 5 
payablein Lona. oF L. 


Cotton TWIST. -Manchester, Sept. 21. 
Mule, ist quality, No. 49. 2s. 4d. a Gg. 0d 
2d quality, No 40. 1 10 20 


2/5 
= 2 
= 
als 
Sie), 
< 3_! 
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} Sep. 1 ..39 6 
° 
Sep. 
— 7, 9 
| 
3 Cent Reduced ........ — on 
sii Bars, Standard......0 5 2 | 
‘lannel 56 250926 
Linen Cloth.. 1115 221103 
Kerseymere.. 2153 1371 
Carpeting... AMERICAN FUN DS.—Sept. 18. 
Hose ...... Cents — 1014 
Hardware, (The ¢ with Div. from ist July.) 
| U.S. Ba 7 6 
| | 
HEMP, # ton, £8 £ ~ 
Petersburg clean 47 0a —— 
| 
American, sweet 4 
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tee JOURNAL OF A VOYAGE TO THE tages, or rather in their covering, which 
“8 HEBRIDES. I had no where else observed. The 


aot (Continued from col. 598.) on.as a thatch, is spread loosely over 
oa Thursday, July 14th.—Stornaway is | the roof; and as there is no aperture 
situated at the head of an extensive | reserved for the exit of the smoke, it 

loch, or harbour, whose entrance is | of course diffuses itself throughout the 
narrowed by two flat points of land, | whole, exhibiting the appearance of a / 
which jut out like artificial piers. The | huge smoking dunghill. The straw, 
| 


| 
Se straw, instead of being regularly laid 
| 


inclosed basin is extremely capacious ; | rotten with the rain, and combined 
13 and an inner harbour is formed by a 
4 sudden turn round a low peninsula, 
9” which the town is situated. 
This place may be considered as 


and impregnated with the soot and i 
smoke of their peat fires, must doubt- | 
less form excellent manure; but con- 
sidered as a covering to defend them 


39 
Janeiro, 58. 


r 


30. 
Malta 
» 53. Oporto, 54. Rio 


Italian Liv. 27. 20. 


the chief town of the Hebrides ; some 
of the houses are well built, and a fine 
beach extends before it. Across the 
inner harbour, Lord Seaforth has a 
seat, plain and neat in its appearance, 
but wholly destitute of wood, a defect 
for which no other advantage can com- 
pensate. 

Lewis, with Harris, North Uist, Ben- 
becula, South Uist, and Barra, form, 
all together, what is generally termed 
the Long Island ; the divisions between 
each being only by strands, or shallow 
channels. 

Of the first of these, the northern 
part appears low, brown with heath, 
and barren, excepting the district im- 
mediately surrounding the town; 
which, by the prudent and liberal mode 
of farming it out, adopted by Seaforth, 
who is the proprietor of the whole, is 
in as high a state of cultivation as any 
which we had seen in the Hebrides. 
His method is, to parcel his land out 
in smal] quantities, and to grant leases 
of seven years to his tenants, rent-free. 
At the expiration of the term, these 
small patches are consolidated into 
proper-sized inclosures; fresh por- 
tions of the uncultivated heath are 
then allotted to each, on the same 
terms; and the tenant feels no diffi- 
culty in removing his fragile habita- 
tion to his new lands. This process 


of improvement is certainly slow, but 
it is, however, liberal and effectual ; 
and must, in the end, yield consider- 
able advantage to the proprietor. 
is a peculiarity in these cot- 
No. 8.—VoL. 


from the “ pelting of the pitiless 
storm,” must be miserable indeed. 
The same line of conduct if pursued, 
must in process of time change the 
appearance of this dreary scene ; but 
improvement must be slow, where 
greater difficulties are to be encoun- 
tered than those which arise from bar- 
ren heaths and deep morasses. A 
people long accustomed to the hard- 
ships of indigence, become so fami- 
liarized to them, as scarcely to have a 
wish to better or change their state; 
and to promote industry, even for their 
own benefit, is a difficulty not easil 
overcome. Habituated, under the 
former feudal state, to a life of indo- 
lence, which was only interrupted by 
sudden excursions and petty broils, 
they looked up to the chieftain whom 
they followed, for support; and were 
content to endure the effects of hunger 
and want occasionally, rather than 
exert themselves in the cultivation of 
their lands, Nature had, indeed, in 
this respect offered them few tempta- 
tions,—a rocky mountain, or a marshy 
plain, a cold, tempestuous, and wet 
climate, appeared as insurmountable 
barriers, which they felt more inclined 
to endure than to attempt to overcome. 
A pastoral life, however, was yet open 
to them, and this, as in most other 
countries where an unsettled govern- 
ment exists, became with war their 
only occupation ; hence that careless 
improvidence, which in some parts is 
still too evident. Habits of indolence 
—_- by example from father to 
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son, with their worst consequences 
apparent,.yet despised, are difficult to 
be overcome ; and it will be long, with- 
out great exertions of the proprietors, 
ere they can be totally eradicated. 
Emigration became a natural conse- 
quence of the change of their ancient 
system; they listened with avidity to 

e artful tales of interested persons, 
and breaking through the strongest 
partiality to their native land, flew to 
a distant clime, where the necessity of 
toil, they were taught to believe, would 
be entirely superseded by the exube- 
rance of spontaneous fertility. 

Lewis, with all its apparent barren- 
ness, breeds a considerable quantity 
of black cattle. Of this, we had a 
specimen ; it being now fair time, and 
the beach crowded with droves that were 
about to be shipped off for the main 
Jand. The state of improvement in 
which this place has been of late years, 
may be seen in the statistical account 
of Scotland. Having remained here 
three days, and experienced the great- 
est kindness and attention from some 
of the inhabitants, we weighed anchor 
about ten o’clock in the morning. 

Sunday, 17th—When we had clear- 
ed the entrance to the harbour, the 
distant hills of Ross-shire and Suther- 
land, formed a pleasing prospect ; their 
high summits being variously broken 
and combined, and tinted with the fine 
aérial blue. On our right appeared 
the rugged coast of Lewis, sweeping 
into rocky and barren inlets, or shoot- 
ing out into bold headlands. 

The fine bréeze which carricd us out, 
soon died away to a perfect calm, and 
left us to the mercy of the swell of the 
sea, which drove us pretty rapidly to- 
wards the rocky coast, that now from 
its great height appeared but at a small 
distance under our lee. With some 
difficulty, by the assistance of our 
boat, we found means to keep clear of 
the shore; and after being twice com- 

lied to come to an anchor, we at 
length got a steady breeze, with which 
we immediately put to sea. It had 
been our first intention to proceed to 
the southward, which, with the conti- 
nually veering wind, had been changed 
to Loch Broom, an opening on the op- 
posite shore ; but the evening now ap- 
pearing wet and wild, it was deemed 
most proper to come to an anchor 
among the Birken Isles. These are 
an assemblage of rocks, about ten 
miles to the southward of our last 


night’s station, which however yield a 
variety of harbours and safe anchor- 
ing places; and here we remained for 
the night. 

Monday, 18th.—With a fair though 
strong wind, we stood across for Loch 
Broom, in Ross-shire, and about ten 
made the entrance, near which lies a 
confused group of rocky isles, called 
the Summer Isles, probably, in the 
earlier state of navigation, from their 
difficulty of access, except in that 
season. 

The mountains, which on the pre- 
ceding day had given us so much 
pleasure in a distant view, had on our 
nearer approach greatly changed their 
aspect; they were now black and 
gloomy from the shade of impending 
clouds, or faintly seen through the me- 
dium of a misty rain, which magnified 
their rugged forms to a degree of im- 
posing grandeur. After standing up 
the lower part of the loch, we came 
to an anchor at the back of Isle Mar- 
tin, in a beautiful and safe basin, 
screened and surrounded on every 
side by lofty hills and towering rocks; 
whose perpendicular and shattered 
cliffs seemed wholly inaccessible. 

Here, after breakfast, we landed, 
and with some difficulty proceeded on 
foot to Ulapool, over a mountainous 
and rugged road. 

This town, which has likewise been 
lately established by the Highland So- 
ciety, is well situated on a natural 
high bank, with a fine beach in its 
front, and commands a very pleasing 
view up the loch. The mountains on 


-either side are steep and grand, and 


some of them are well wooded. 

This place is well situated for the 
fishing trade, and will probably, in the 
course of years, become of conse- 
quence : the first steps to improvement 
are slow and gradual, and seldom in- 
deed are we to look for rapidity in the 
outset of schemes, however beneficial 
they may be to the community. In 
the present instance, about forty 
houses have been erected on a regular 
plan, and convenient construction, in 
about eight years; besides a_consi- 
derable number of cottages, which are 
a kind of non-conformists to the gene- 
ral design. So many advantages in- 
deed combine in this place, that it may 
appear strange to an inhabitant of the 
southern part of this island, that its 
progress has not been more accelerat- 
ed; but a great variety of causes are 
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continually operating against the most 
salutary measures, and perhaps an- 
other generation must pass away, ere 
the generality of the natives of ‘the 
Highlands will perceive and follow 
their true interests. 

Among the local advantages of this 
place, we may reckon cheapness of 
provisions, mountains well stored with 
game, and a bay abounding with fish 
of almost every description. Nor is 
there, perhaps, a situation better 
adapted for a summer retreat, to those 
who are fond of the rural amusements 
of fishing or shooting. 

We dined with Mr. Melvil of this 
place, who, in a small specimen of the 
productions of the country, gave us a 
treat that the most luxurious might 
have enjoyed. 

In the evening we were rowed down 
the loch, and met our vessel about 
two miles below the town ; where, not 
having wind sufficient to carry her on, 
we were compelled to remain for the 
night. 

‘uesday, 19th.—It had been our in- 
tention this morning, to have made an 
excursion into the interior of the coun- 
try, but our design was frustrated by 
the wetness of the weather, which con- 
fined us aboard for the greater part of 
the day. Towards the evening, how- 
ever, it cleared up, and we were en- 
abled to take a walk to an eminence 
which commands a view of the whole 
loch. 

The upper reach, wound among hills 
of pleasing forms, whose bases were 
fringed with a border of cultivation, 
and a fine valley extended above the 
head of the lake. 

In the contrary view, the town seem- 
ed situated on a comparatively low 
spot of land, which shot out nearly 
half across the loch, and formed the 
harbour, where several vessels lay at 
anchor ; beyond this the Summer Isles 
appeared, and closed the distance, 
finely enlightened by the setting sun ; 
while on the bosom of the lake, which 
appeared tranquil, calm, and still, a 
number of boats were pleasingly 
grouped in various parts, commencing 
their evening’s employment of fishing 
with lines and nets. Perhaps no sen- 

' sations are more pleasing than those 
which are excited by scenes like this. 
The tranquillity of nature, the gran- 
deur of surrounding scenes, with the 
stillness of solitude, scarcely inter- 
rupted by distant voices on the lake, 


are circumstances so impressive on 
the mind, so calculated to give a pro- 
per bias to reflection, that not to feel 
it must be apathy, not to dwell on the 
remembrance of it, a want of that 
power of the mind, which can harmo- 
nize the heart with the recollection of 
past emotions. 

Wednesday, 20th.—Left Ulapool in 
the morning, and came-to, in a fine 
bay in Tournaray, one of the Summer 
Isles, were we remained for the day. 
Mr. Macdonald, who resides here, ac- 
companied us to the top of the highest 
eminence in the island, from whence 
we had an extensive view of the loch 
and surrounding country. The re- 
maining isles, which compose this 
group, were scattered on every side ; 
and from this station we could ceunt 
seventeen, in general of the most rug- 
ged and barren appearance ; some of 
them composed of pointed rocks, 
which afforded shelter to nothing but 
seals, some of which we could observe 
among them. 

The island on which we were, a 
peared evidently the best; yet the 
yearly rent, excepting about 12 acres, 
was only eight pounds, notwithstand- 
ing the extent might be a mile and a 
half in length, and half a mile in 
breadth: the comparative value of 
the generality of the others, must of 
course be little indeed. 

On the side of Coygach, a district 
of Roth-shire, we had a view of Ben- 
more, with some other mountains of 
considerable elevation and abrupt 
forms, their sides appearing nearly 
perpendicular, and sinking all around 
them in comparison to mere hillocks. 

Thursday, 2\st.—We left Tournaray 
by seven in the morning, with a fine 
breeze, and soon completed our cir- 
cumnavigation of the Summer Isles, 
which appeared opening successively 
in the most wild and rugged forms, A 
fine group of hills overtopped these, 
and extended with the most pieasi 
variety from Asynt point to the Ru 
Rea, their summits towering to the 
clouds, and their steep sides over- 
spread with the blue haze of morning. 

Being now at but an inconsiderable 
distance from Cape Wrath, the north- 
ern extremity of Scotland, we turned 
our course to. the southward, and soon 
opened the entrance of the lesser Loch 
Broom, which appeared to wind ina 
poms manner among the hills, 

ext succeeded Lock Ewe, adorned 
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Singular Deliverance. 


with similar scenery ; the isle of Skye 
soon became visible, and the three 
spiry pinnacles which we had before 
observed, with others to the north- 
ward, were seen at intervals as the 
mists dispersed. As we approached 
the extremity of the isle of Trodda, 
we observed a rock nearly similar in 
form ; it was quite perpendicular, and 
bore the resemblance of a lighthouse, 
having been aooene from the neigh- 
bouring cliffs by the perpetual action 
of the stormy seas, which beat upon 
it; it now formed an insulated bul- 
wark to withstand their violence. 

The northern coast of this island, of 
others in view, and of the Isle of 
Skye, were all of the same form; bold, 
abrupt, and rugged, the latter particu- 
larly so, and of an amazing height. 
On the right lay the island Fladahuna, 
with four islands, or rather rocks, on 
its southern end ; two of these were of 
remarkable forms, the one flat-topped, 
perpendicular, and apparently inac- 
cessible, yet oe were observed upon 
it, though, from the view we had, their 
masters must have hazarded their 
necks in placing them there, while the 
scanty portion of grass seemed a poor 
compensation for the labour of procur- 
ing it. The other island was still 
higher, precipitous on one side, and 
somewhat shelving on the other, pro- 
bably, like its neighbour, converted into 
a sheep-walk, though each seemed 
formed only for the habitation of the 
gulls which swarmed upon them. 

We were now in the Little Minch, 
for so is the sound or channel between 
the Long Island and Skye termed, and 
the headlands appeared on every side; 
but owing to the cloudiness of the 
evening, our view of them was very 
imperfect. The night turned out wet 
and unpleasant, and we bore away for 
Loch een ay in North Uist, (a 
portion of the Long Island,) but it was 
six in the morning ere we arrived and 
came to an anchor. 

[To be continued.] 

SINGULAR DELIVERANCE. 

On Wednesday the 25th of May, 1814, 
a gentleman of Belfast, being on a 
visit to a friend in the north of Ire- 
land, was induced, as the weather was 
remarkably fine, to hire a boat and 
two men, for the purpose of going to 
a small island in the neighbourhood. 
This was undertaken with a design of 


picking up shells and other natural cu- 
riosities, these being articles in which 
he dealt. Having landed on the 
island, the boatmen asked permission 
to visit a spot at some distance, that 
they might pick some oysters for him ; 
which he readily granted, very natu- 
rally concluding that they would 
speedily return. 

The gentleman, on being left alone, 
immediately proceeded in his re- 
searches, and sitting down, picked 
and culled such curiosities as pre- 
sented themselves, without regarding 
the progress of time, or the peril of 
his situation. Growing weary, however, 
of his employment, he was quite 
alarmed, on rising up, to find that the 
tide was making rapid advances ; that 
it had already covered the extremity of 
the island nearly two feet; that very 
shortly it would overwhelm the highest 
part; and that the boat could no where 
be seen. On making these discoveries, 
and observing the waves encroaching 
on him every moment, he became most 
seriously alarmed, as was unable 
to swim, and the distance 4rom the 
shore rather exceeded half a mile. 

At this critical juncture, his eye was 
turned towards some 
which lay scattered round him; and, 
as the only means that appeared prac- 
ticable for the preservation of his life, 
he conceived the idea of piling them 
one on another, and thus erecting a 
kind of tower on the summit of which 
he finally intended taking his stand. 
As some of these stones were from two 
to three hundred-weight,- it was not in 
his power to lift them from the ground ; 
these were, therefore, by uncommon 
exertion rolled towards each other, 
and six of the largest formed the 
foundation of his building. On this 
foundation, others as large as he coul@ 
manage, were instantly raised, and 
thus the edifice continued advancing 
until the tottering fabric became about 
six feet high, the summit of which he 
covered with a large flat stone. The 
building being thus completed, he 
endeavoured to ascend its rugged 
side, which, with much difficulty and 
trembling, he at length effected ; and 
having taken his station, and standing 
erect, he tied a white pocket handker- 
chief to his cane, waving it as a signal 
of distress, while he waited with dread- 
ful anxiety the crisis which was fast 
approaching. Providentially, the cane 
and the handkerchief were the means, 
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in all probability, of preserving his life ; 
as ant at the back of 
another island, on perceiving some- 
thing floating in the air, and imagin- 
ing it to be a vessel coming into the 
loch, immediately put to sea, when, 
to their utter astonishment, they 
discovered what they had so strangely 
forgotten. 

The tide, when this discovery was 
made, had just reached the base of the 
pillar; and although they tugged ex- 
ceedingly hard at their oars before 
they arrived, it had made a consider- 
able progress up its sides. Had they 
remained absent about half an hour 
longer, it is highly probable that the 
gentleman would have perished. The 
tide at this place rises about six or 
seven feet, so that although his head 
might have remained above the sea if 
he could have secured his position, 
yet the action of the water would in 
all probability either have destroyed 
his fabric, which shook with the en- 
croaching waves, or have precipitated 
him into the restless surge. The boat- 
men made many apologies for their 
negligence, which the gentleman, on 
finding himself relieved, was ready to 

ive. 

bout two years afterwards, on rid- 
ing near the place, he observed the 
illar still standing ; and the building 
had acquired a degree of firmness, from 
the sea weed and sand which filled up 
the crevices, that he could not have 
anticipated. This singular preserva- 
tion he attributes to the special inter- 
position of Divine Providence, and 
concludes his account with the follow- 
ing observation. ‘“ May this pillar 
long stand as a memento, to me, and 
to all who may become acquainted 
with my deliverance, of the mercy of 

* a wise and all-gracious God.” 

POLAR EXPEDITION, 

[Concluded from col. 607.] 

We must now return to the residue 
of the voyage round the northern ex- 
tremity, and down the western side of 
Baffin’s Bay. 

In lat. 75° 54 long. 67° 15 the 
snow on the cliffs presented a strange 
appearance, being covered with a co- 
loured matter of deep crimson, which 
was found to penetrate to the depth 
of 10 or 12 feet. Some of this novel 
article was brought to England, and it 


various opinions are held as to its 
origin ; the most probable is, that it is 
a ‘vegetable production. Saussure 
found snow of a bright red colour on 
the Alps, and Ramond a similar mat- 
ter on the Pyrenees ; further investi- 
gations will doubtless determine. its 


Pursuing the primary object of the 
expedition, the ships proceeded to 
coast round all the land, and to visit 
all the inlets in this extensive bay, 
where any prospect of an 
into the Arctic sea appeared. ug 
we are very willing to render all the 
praise that is due to the commander, 
for his naval skill displayed in the ma- 
nagement of the ships ;—for the ex- 
cellent discipline maintained on board; 
and for the propriety and accuracy 
of his nautical observations ;—yet we 
must withhold part of our tribute, 
while there is so manifest an appear- 
ance of deficiency and indecision in 
the professed investigations into the 
possibly-existing channels conducti 
to the Polar sea. This conclusion is 
sanctioned by the conflicting accounts 
that have appeared on this subject. 

With respect to Whale Sound, in 
the N. E. extremity of the Bay, Capt. 
Ross observes, “ we could not ap- 
proach it in a direct line on account of 
ice. The wind then shifted to the 
northward, and obliged us to stand 
towards the west:” this is certainly 
unsatisfactory. Sabine says, “ Of 
Whale-Sound, we could just discern 
the opening in the coast, it being 30 
or 40 miles distant from us.” 

Of Smith’s Sound it is observed by 
Capt. Ross, “ It was distinctly seen, and 
the capes forming each side of it, were 
named after the two ships Isabella and 
Alexander. I considered the bottom 
of this Sound to be about 18 leagues 
distant, but its entrance was com- 
pletely blocked up with ice.” Sabine’s 
account states, that “ of the greatest 
and longest sound in all this bay, and 
which runneth to the north of 78°, we 
can say nothing, as our extreme north 
was 76° 53'.” Another account by an 
officer says, “ It appeared to many 
very desirable, that we should have 
approached somewhat nearer to Sir 
Thomas Smith’s Sound, which pre- 
sented a very wide opening; but we 
passed it at the distance of 50 or 60 
miles.” Of Jones’ Sound on the N.W. 


has undergone decomposition, but still 


side of the bay’s extremity, lat. 76° 30’, 
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Capt. Sabine says, “ We were near 
the entrance of Jones’ Sound, but not 
so near as Baffin, who sent his boat on 
shore: we had thick weather, the 
sound was full of ice, and not then ac- 
cessible.” 

The last and only inlet of any con- 
sequence, and which indeed offered 
the most plausible claims to a commu- 
nicating channel, is Lancaster’s Sound, 
extending across from 73° to 744° N. 
lat. After having sailed into this spa- 
cious entrance about 30 miles, Capt. 
Ross observes, ‘‘ at three, the officer 
of the watch, who was relieved to his 
dinner by Mr. Lewis, reported, on his 
coming into the cabin, that there was 
some appearance of its clearing at the 
bottom of the bay; I immediately 
therefore went on deck, and soon after 
it completely cleared for about ten 
minutes, and I distinctly saw the land 
round the bottom of the bay, forming a 
connected chain of mountains with 
those which extended along the north 
and south sides ; this land appeared to 
be at the distance of eight leagues.” 
The drawing however, given in the 
work, does not warrant this conclu- 
sion, as the land appears in the south- 
west corner of this extremity. We 


add Capt. Sabine’s account of this 
place, as somewhat at variance with 


the above. ‘“ It is needless to enter 
into a detail here, of the many encou- 
raging coincidences which awaited us 
in this, the only one of Baffin’s sounds 
into which we entered ; the great depth 
of water, (750 fathoms) the sudden in- 
crease in its temperature, the absence 
of ice, the direction of the swell, the 
width of the shores apart, (exceeding 
that of Behring’s straits,) and the dif- 
ferent character of the country on the 
north and south sides, especially the 
latter, which appeared to be wooded. 
This magnificent inlet will no doubt 
be fully explored by the expedition 
now fitting, and those who are so em- 
ployed, will have the privilege of 
being the first whose curiosity will be 
gratified in following where it may 
lead, or in putting its termination, 
should there prove one, beyond a ques- 
tion.” To this testimony we will sub- 
join an extract of a letter from an 
officer of one of the ships, published in 
Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine for 
Dec. last. ‘‘ We stood directly into 
this spacious inlet; the width conti- 
nued pretty nearly the same, as far as 
we could see, without a particle of ice 


on the water; neither was there any 
appearance of land ahead. Every 
breast beat high, and every one was 
desirous to mount the crow’s-nest, to 
look out for the opening which should 
conduct us into the Polar sea, near 
the coast of the main-land of America. 
We had not run, however, above ten 
leagues within the inlet, when the Isa- 
bella bore up, and of course the Alex- 
ander did the same, and we stood out 
of the inlet; why, we could not con- 
jecture, but under all sail. Our com- 
modore, as it afterwards appeared, had 
seen the land at the bottom of the 
inlet. It is impossible to describe to 
you the gloom that was immediately 
spread over every countenance, all their 
sanguine hopes being thus unexpect- 
edly dashed to the ground. At the very 
spot where the Isabella bore up, the 
depth of water was 650 fathoms, and 
the temperature continued the same 
as at the entrance: the Alexander was 
about four or five miles a-stern of her 
consort at that time; but not the least 
appearance of land was visible in the 
direction of the inlet.” ° 

We have been thus liberal in our 
quotations repecting this unsettled 
point, which has attracted so much of 
the public attention, presuming that 
the account will be equally interesting 
to our readers, as it has been to our- 
selves. Capt. Ross definitively de- 
cides on the non-existence of a pas- 
sage. But he appears to have been 
somewhat hasty in his decisions, and 
to have acied rather too independently 
of the opinions of his officers, since the 
authority of his statements would not 
in the least have been diminished 
by their corroborative testimony ; but 
the contrary of this is now the case. 
We shall trespass a little further in 
illustrating this opinion, by another 
selection from the letter referred to 
above ; which letter, Mr. Sabine has 
stated to be a “ faithful account of the 
proceedings of the Expedition.” “ You 
will probably expect from me some 
opinion as to the existence and prac- 
ticability of a north-west passage ; 
but I really feel myself to be utterl 
unable to give any well-founded opi- 
nion on the subject. I may, however, 
with safety assert, that our observa- 
tions have not supplied us with any 
grounds whatever for stating, as I per- 
ceive has been positively stated in the 
newspapers, and apparently on demi- 
official authority, that there ts no pas- 
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sage from Baffin’s Bay into the Paeifie. 

I am perfectly certain, that no officer 
employed on the expedition ventured 
to hazard such an assertion, because 
no one is competent to make up his 
mind to such a decision. But, were I 
compelled to deliver my sentiments on 
this interesting question, I should say, 
that the whole of this land, from Wol- 
stenhelm’s Sound round the head of 
Baffin’s Bay, and down to the north- 
ern coast of Labrador, is.so intersect- 
ed by numerous straits or inlets, that, 
as far as appearances go, the land on 
the western side of Davis’ Strait and 
Baffin’s Bay is formed into a great clus- 
ter or archipelago of islands, beyond 
which is the Polar sea; but whether 
all or any of these straits are, or are 
not, navigable, is a question that yet 
remains to be decided, and which no- 
thing can decide but practical experi- 
ence; and this I have reason to be- 
lieve to be the opinion entertained at 
head-quarters; for I am extremely 
happy to inform you, that the Admi- 
ralty have allowed the crews of the two 
ships to volunteer their services, as it 
is understood, for another expedition 
next year: and it is almost unneces- 
sary to add, every one to a man has 
volunteered for this service.” 

After leaving the Sound, the ships 
proceeded towards the south, making 
a variety of magnetical and "nautical 
observations, and exploring the west 
coast of the Bay. 

In lat. 73° the tide rises about 4 or 
5 feet. The remarkable irregularities 
of the soundings throughout the bay, 
but especially on the western coast, are 
worthy of notice; differing from 220 
to 1050 fathoms, and from 1000 to 100, 
in very ‘short distances. An ingenious 
invention of Capt. Ross’s to obtain 
soundings in deep water, and which 
he called the deep-sea clams, was 
used with complete success in more 
than 1000 fathoms, bringing up mud, 
stones, &c. and, by an attached self. 
registering thermometer, determining 
the ne of the water at any 


depth. 

The continuity of land was per- 
fectly ascertained from Cape Walsing- 
ham, to 65° 30’ north latitude. 

October 1.—Our adventurers arrived 
at Cumberland Straits, which is laid 
down in the maps as one of the en- 
trances to Hudson’s bay. Capt. Ross’s 
instructions, however, allowed him to 
this 


day; he therefore writes of this strait 
as follows. ‘“‘ From the circumstance of 
a current being found at the entrance 
of this strait, there is no doubt a much 
better chance of a passage there than 
in any other place; and it was a sub- 
ject of regret to us, that we had not 
been able to reach its entrance sooner.” 
From this situation the ships made 
the best of their way home. In cross- 
ing the Atlantic, they were overtaken 
by astorm, and separated, but arrived 
Oct. 29th, at Shetland, the place of 
rendezous, within a few hours of one 
another. The following pleasing in- 
telligence is communicated by Capt. 
Ross: “ No instance of punishment 
occurred ; not an individual was on the 
sick list; and not a man lost, during 
the voyage.” The 14th of November, 
they anchored in Grimsby roads, after 
an absence of seven months. 

We cannot, as some have done, 
pronounce this undertaking to have 
been altogether useless, though it has 
been ineffectual as to the attainment 
of its principal object. The experi- 
ments made on the magnetic influence, 
and on the vibrations of the pendulum, 
the ‘meteorological observations, the 
geograpical determinations, and the 
discovery of a new Esquimaux tribe, 
that will undoubtedly be of essential 
service to future investigators, form a 
considerable accession to our stock of 
science and knowledge. The field of 
inquiry, too, is considerably narrowed 
for those who come hereafter. But: 
the result is certainly not satisfactory, 
whether we consider either the oppo- 
site reports which have been publish- 
ed, or the circumstance of a further 
experiment being made, in another 
expedition on the same errand, under 
the direction of Licut. Parry, who 
commanded the Alexander. If the 
former was decisive, why repeat the 

trial? and why has not Capt.Ross been 
appointed as its director? 

After all, however, we cherish no 
very sanguine expectations of any 
passage in this direction being dis- 
covered ; and even if one exists, it is 
obviously so difficult of access, and 
liable to so many obstructions, that it 
would be of little or no value to our 
commercial transactions with the East. 
For if a channel could be penetrated 
during one or two months of a favour- 
able year, saying nothing of the chance 
of being imprisoned a year or two in 
the ice, is it probable that the vessel 
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can arrive at her destined port, there 
discharge, perhaps require time to ne- 
gociate for a cargo back, take in her 
loading, and then return through these 
precarious and dangerous channels, in 
a shorter period than at present, occu- 

ied in doubling the iene of Good 

ope? The Isabella and Alexander, 
were seven months in sailing to the 
end of Baffin’s bay and back again; 
and our merchant vessels can now 
complete a voyage to the East Indies, 
and return, in about 12 months. 

This undertaking was manifestly de- 
ficient in men of scientific knowledge, 
wholly devoted to researches into na- 
tural phenomena. Mr. Sabine was the 
only gentleman of this description, who 
did not occupy some official situa- 
tion in the command of the vessels. 
Captain Ross is certainly a man of 
considerable ability ; but it is not to 
be expected that either he or any of 
the other officers could command that 
leisure and uninterrupted composure, 
which are necessary to enable the 
mind to enter into profound examina- 
tions, even supposing them to possess 
thatintimacy with the different branches 
of science, which would be put into 
requisition in these almost unknown 
regions. 

Review.—“ The GEdipus Romanus ; or 
an attempt to prove, from the prin- 
ciples of reasoning adopted by the 
ight Hon. Sir William Drummond 
in his Cidipus Judaicus, that the 
twelve Casars are the twelve Signs of 
the Zodiac. By the Rev, George 

Townsend, A. M. of Trinity College, 

Cambridge. Hatchard, pp. 147, 8vo. 

7s. 6d.” 

[Concluded from col. 645.] 

In our last number, we promised to 

resent our readers in this month’s 
agazine, with the rules of etymo- 
logy adopted by Sir William Dram- 
mond, in the Cidipus Judaicus, and 
by means of which, he contrived to 
ve to his own satisfaction, though 
not to the satisfaction of Mr. Town- 
send, or ourselves, that the twélve sons 
of Jacob are the twelve signs of the 
Zodiac. This promise we now redeem, 
Qur readers will doubtless recollect, 
that the object proposed by Mr. Town- 
send to himself, is to prove, that if the 
loose, and unphilosophical, and absurd 
method of etymological derivation, 
adepted by Sir William Drummond, 


were once admitted, it would lead to 
errors the most flagrant, and to end- 
less vagaries and inconsistences. In- 
deed, to such a length might those 
absurdities be then carried, as even 
to render it apparently probable to 
the minds of the unlearned, that all 
historical fa¢ts were mere fables ; that 
real characters were astronomical em- 
blems ; and thus to render every thing 
which mankind have been accustomed 
to regard as fixed and permanent, 
ideal and non-existent. Mr. Town- 
send has thus ingeniously stated those 
rules, which Sir W. Drummond has, in 
int of fact, permitted to regulate 
im, though unacknowledged, un- 
stated, and of course denied. ‘ Ety- 
‘ mology,’ says Mr. Townsend, accord- 
ing to Sir W. D.’s method of reason- 
ing, ‘ is the art of discovering words, 
‘ by stripping off their sinecure appen- 
‘dages of mood, tense, number, per- 
‘son, gender, digamma, affix, prefix, 
‘ intensitive, and accent. Etymology 
‘can change, derive, add, or subtract 
‘ syllables. Like a suit of chain ar- 
‘ mour, it bends at pleasure over every 
‘ part of an hypothesis; and defends a 
‘new system, by guarding against the 
‘ intrusion of all the darts and arrows 
* of facts and history, while the whole 
* body moves easily beneath its im- 
‘ penetrable strength. Its only dis- 
‘advantage is, that if the links are 
‘once broken through, the most illus- 
‘ trious theory, which depends on its 
‘ protection, becomes at once utterly 
‘ powerless and defenceless, and is 
‘ suffocated in its own discoveries. Like 
‘ all useful auxiliaries, it must be sub- 
‘ jected to discipline, and the few fol- 
‘lowing rules have been considered 
* of importance. 

* All words of more than one sylla- 
‘ble, may be reduced to a monosylla- 
‘ble; because all language, as we 
‘ daily see in infants, was at first mo- 
* nosyllabic. 

‘All beginnings and endings of 
‘ words, may consequently be rejected 
‘at pleasure, till three letters, or, if 
* necessary, only two letters remain. 

* Vowels may be added or rejected. 
* Consonants only form the roots of 
* words. 

* When the radicals are discovered, 
* the word of which they are compos- 
‘ed may be read either backwards or 


‘forwards, as may be found conve- 
‘nient. Thus, Cuscha is the same as 
* Cacus ; Ain-ait, as Att-ain; Eesain, as 
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‘ Hanes ; with many others, for which | acute; and the work proves him to be 


* I refer to Mr. Bryant. 

* Should one consonant only remain, 
‘vowels may be added either before 
‘ or after it, as the sound may appear 
‘ to require. 

‘Should two consonants remain, 
‘ vowels may be inserted. 

‘ Labials may be changed into la- 
‘ bials, and dentals into dentals. 

‘ All harsh sounds may be reduced 
‘to those more agreeable, by substi- 
‘tuting a digamma, or changing gut- 
‘ turals into f, ph, v, or 6. 

‘ Words which may have any afli- 
‘nity with Egyptian, Hebrew, Chal- 
‘ dee, or other Oriental languages, are 
* never to be referred to a Greek root.’ 

‘Such,’ continues Mr. Townsend, 
‘ are the rules of that Etymology, which, 
‘in many instances has been the suc- 
‘ cessful auxiliary of Sir Wm. Drum- 
‘mond, and from the assistance of 
‘which, I hope my own system will 
‘receive equal support. I tow pro- 
* ceed to the consideration of my hy- 
‘ pothesis, merely premising, that in 
‘ the very same sense in which Sir W. 
‘to use his own words, understands 
“those parts of the Hebrew Scrip- 
“‘ tures which are usually called histo- 
“vical, to be partly allegorical, and 
“ partly historical,” ‘do I, likewise 
“receive and understand the Roman 
‘historians. The most strange and 
“almost unaccountable circumstance 
‘is this, that the very coincidences 
‘which identify the patriarchs with 
‘the twelve signs of the Zodiac, 
‘identify the Caesars with them also: 
‘a circumstance indeed so very sur- 
‘ prising, that if I had time to pro- 
‘secute the inquiry, I might prove, 
‘ that as things which are equal to the 
‘same are equal to one another, the 
‘ patriarchs are the Cesars, and the 
‘ Cesars the sons of Jacob, because 
‘they are both synonymous with the 
‘Zodiac. I fear, however, this “ de- 
‘** cision would more embroil the fray,” 
‘and I shall not therefore permit it to 
‘ detain me longer from entering upon 
‘my disquisition.’ 

Thus armed with the arguments, 
and plan, and example, of Sir William 
Drummond, our author finds no diffi- 
culty, with the assistance of some. or 
all of the preceding rules, to prove 
that the twelve Cwsars are the twelve 
signs of the Zodiac. In some pas- 
sages, the style of Mr. Townsend is 
commonplace, but it is generally 

No. 8.—Vot. I. 


at once an excellent scholar and a ju- 
dicious and able writer. In him Sir 
William Drummond has met with no 
ordinary antagonist, which we think 
will appear evident to every unpreju- 
diced mind, by attending to the fol- 
lowing quotations, 

In his attempt, first, to prove Caius 
Julius Cesar to be Gad, alias Aries ; 
amongst other points of similarity, he 
contends for it on the ground of their 
conquests being the same. ‘ Pontus 
‘ was conquered by Cesar, The word 
‘ pontus, is a compound of the prefix 
P,and the celebrated On, or5 and yy. 
‘Its king was Pharnaces, that is, the 
‘ruler of the light; an epithet of the 
‘same pompous and magnificent de- 
‘ scription, usually assumed by Orien- 
‘tal monarchs. The word pharnaces is 
‘derived from 5 and “)N, with the 
‘common addition of anac, the most 
‘ancient title given to sovereigns. 
* Pontus was a scat of the Tsabaistical 
* superstition, and the fame of Cesar, 
‘his knowledge, and eloquence, per- 
*‘ suaded the king, at the first confer- 
‘ence, to adopt the Roman almanac. 
‘Cwsar expended very little time in 
‘the promulgation and establishment 
‘ of his new calendar ; and it is to this 
‘rapidity of his astronomical success 
‘that he refers, in those well-known 
‘ and emphatic words—veni, vidi, vici. 

‘ In the same manner, I could prove 
‘ every supposed conquest of this illus- 
‘ trious astronomer, to refer to the al- 
‘teration in the mode of calculating 
‘time. I shall merely give two addi- 
‘ tional cireumstances, and proceed to 
‘ the history of his assassination.’ 

‘The assassination of Caesar is as 
‘ allegorical as other incidents in his 
‘mysterious career. Many writers 
‘ have asserted, that trees are symbols 
‘ of'the starry host; and Sir William 
‘ Drummond has quoted many autho- 
‘ rities to confirm this assertion. They 
‘have repaid the obligation by ena- 
‘ bling him to prove, that the Amorites 
‘who dwelt in Hazazon-Tamar, were 
‘not lambs or teachers, but upper 
‘branches. Brutus and Cassius were 
‘ said to be the murderers of Caesar. It 
‘isa very remarkable fact, that even 
‘now, when we talk of this supposed 
‘ assassination, we say Brutus and 
‘ Cassius, never Cassius and Brutus; 
‘a custom not merely arbitrary, but 
‘ one corrupted from the traditionary 
‘words which were originally used to 
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‘describe this event. Brutus is de- 
‘rived from 73 a cypress tree, 
‘whence the Latin word brutus, a cy- 
‘press; and Cassius, from WW) to 
‘collect, or assemble one by one. It 
‘seems at first sight a most singular 
‘ phrase to say, the cypresses assem- 
* bled one by one; but the real signifi- 
‘ cation is, that the sign of the ram be- 
‘comes invisible only when the other 
* stars have gradually appeared above 
‘ the horizon: they seem to assemble 
‘one by one. The word M73, which 
‘was corrupted into Brutus, was al- 
“ways used as the nominative; and 
“though the form of the expression 
‘ was retained, its meaning was lost, 
‘ till it was my good fortune to reco- 
ver it. 

‘Among other phrases which have 
‘been adopted by Suetonius, to con- 
* ceal his real meaning, the expression 
* used by Cesar to Brutus, when struck 
‘in the senate-house, is among the 
‘most enigmatical. The well-known 
‘ words used at the Eleusinian myste- 
‘ ries, honx, om, panx, were understood 
* by none, till Captain Wilford shewed 
‘they were pure Sanscrit: so the ex- 
‘ pression in question, was handed 
* down by tradition to Suetonius; and 
‘it has been since received in an ac- 
* ceptation totally distinct from its ori- 
‘ ginal signification; and it is worthy 
‘of remark, that Suetonius speaks 
‘with more than his usual caution, 
‘ when he relates the supposed assas- 
sination.’ ‘ From which originated 
€the apocryphal story of Et tu Brute. 
* How strangely have the world been 
‘deceived! This expression, though 
“so long considered a simple Greek 
« sentence, is pure Hebrew ; and con- 
‘tains an indirect allusion to the 
‘ change of the sun’s place, from Aries 
‘to Pisces, at the commencement of 
‘ the year.’ 

After a very singular and comic ana- 
lysis of this sentence, Mr. Townsend, 
with the assistance of Sir William 
Drummond’s plan of deriving, at 
Jength es the following transla- 
tien of Kt tu Brute ; which we confess, 
the risibility it has excited in us, will 
scarcely permitusto transcribe. ‘Must 
‘I, the conqueror of the constella- 
‘ tions, be made equal (to other signs) 
‘in the Zodiacal system? must I, 
‘alas! be made equal in the regula- 
‘ tion? Or in other words, The expres- 
* sion of Cesar to Brutus, does not 


‘mean, Thou too, Brutus, art thou 
‘ among the assassins of Cesar! The 
‘meaning is, Must I, the sign of the 
‘Ram, must I, alas! be made equal 
‘to the Fishes ”’ 

Mr. Townsend adds,‘ I claim no merit 
‘ for this astonishing discovery. I am 
‘indebted to Sir William Drummond 
‘alone, for my initiation into these 
‘interesting mysteries. He is my 
‘teacher, and to him I beg to submit 
‘the honour of my reader’s convic- 
‘ tion.’ 

We regret, that the necessary limits 
of a Review prevent us from present- 
ing to our readers any further illustra- 
tions from this most interesting publi- 
cation.—From Caius Julius Cvsar to 
Domitian, his observations extend ; 
and prove to a demonstration, that if 
such inadmissible rules of Etymology 
as those virtually adopted by Sir Wim. 
Drummond in his Cédipus Judaicus, 
are once admitted, there is no ab- 
surdity, however great, which language 
of a directly opposite nature may not 
be strained to import. 

At length, in his conclusion, Mr. 
Townsend observes, ‘ I now feel it in- 
‘cumbent on me, Gentlemen, to state 
‘the motives which induced me to 
condescend to irony and banter, when 
‘ the cause of Christianity is discussed. 
‘I well know, that this mode of ex- 
‘amining a question is seldom justifi- 
‘able, and generally meets with uni- 
‘ versal reprehension. You will, how- 
‘ever, be able to form for me a better 
‘apology than I can possibly submit 
‘to you, when you take iato consider- 
‘ation the character and situation of 
‘the author, and the probable conse- 
‘ quences of that method of scripture 
‘interpretation proposed to us in the 
Gdipus Judaicus. 

‘Sir William Drummond has long 
‘ been eminent among you as a classi- 
‘cal scholar, and as an ingenious and 
‘ elegant author.’ ‘ Splendid talents, 
‘ superior knowledge, the acquisitions 
‘ of science, and the authority of rank, 
‘ when however betrayed into the ser- 
‘ vice of Infidelity, are like the gold 
‘and the jewels, the beautiful orna- 
‘ments, the bracelets, and the ear- 
‘ rings, which the Israelites contributed 
‘to the formation of a gulden calf. 
‘ Learning, ingenuity, and talent, when 
‘ opposed to Christianity, are like the 
‘perfect Venus, which the sculptor 
‘adorned with a long beard, to ex- 
‘ press the utmost degree of possible 
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* deformity: like the temples in Egypt 
‘described by Lucian; magnificent 
‘and imposing in their exterior, but 
‘ within, the anxious and curious spec- 
‘ tator found only a reptile or a brute. 

‘Since we shall live in another, as 
* well as in the present world, we may 
‘naturally expect, that many things 
* may be proposed in the sacred pages, 
‘ which our finite reason cannot now 
* comprehend, and which may therefore 
‘ give rise to various controversies, and 
‘ divisions of opinion: but it is no less 
* evident, that the historical part of that 
‘revelation must be intelligible to 
‘ every reader; it must be literally in- 
‘ terpreted, or it ceases to be history. 
* It must contain a connected series of 
‘ facts, as the ground work of the doc- 
* trines and duties which it inculcates; 
‘ and from the plain unperverted mean- 
‘ ing of the text, as it may be best as- 
‘certained from the opinion of the 
‘ Christian church, the analogy of 
‘ faith, fair criticism, and sound learn- 
‘ing, we deduce our hope of an here- 
‘after, our belief in the sublime mys- 
‘teries of redemption, and all the 
‘ other important and venerated truths, 
‘which have been received and sanc- 
‘ tioned by the best and wisest of every 
‘ age and nation. 

* But Sir William Drummond has 
‘ informed us, that these reputed facts 
‘ are astronomical emblems. Imagine 
“him to be correct in his assertion, 
‘what are the consequences? The 
‘ Deity has in that case communicated 
‘ either no revelation to man; or a re- 
‘ velation which discusses the squab- 
‘bling of some unknown people, at 
‘some remote age, about the reform of 
‘an almanac, and the alteration of a 
‘ calendar.—Inspiration becomes the 
‘dream of folly, superstition, and 
‘ignorance—the divine legation of 
‘Moses is levelled to that of Numa, 
‘ Lycurgus, or Solon—the prophets 
‘ are converted into enthusiasts or im- 
‘ postors—Christ himself (I can com- 
‘mand my language, though not my 
‘ feelings, when I write it) is an astro- 
‘nomical emblem in the arms of 
‘Virgo; (QEdipus Judaicus, p. 277.) 

* All that is dear to man, every hope 
‘of happiness in this world, as well 
‘as in that which is to come, is de- 
‘rived from the literal interpretation 
‘ of the text of scripture. Shake but 
‘ this foundation of our faith, and the 
whole fabric falls :—man at once loses 
‘his strength and his support ;—mis- 


‘fortune has no refuge, sorrow no 
‘hope, affliction no friend ;—poverty 
‘has no consolation, and wealth no 
‘ restraint ;—luxury may revel, pas- 
‘ sion indulge, profligacy reign uncon- 
‘ trolled, piety seek shelter in a mad- 
‘house, and pride alike forget God 
‘ and despise man.’ 

With one more quotation, being the 
conclusion of this interesting book, we 
will present our readers, and, for the 
present, take our leave of Mr. Town- 
send, with expressions of gratitude 
for this able and Christian defence of 
truth; with expressions of respect for 
his talents and worth; and with sin- 
cere wishes, that we may soon again 
meet him in a less thorny road. 

‘If, says Mr. Townsend, ‘ the 
‘friends of revelation are clergymen, 
‘they are at once stigmatized as ser- 
‘ vile, interested, bigoted, venal, and 
‘suspicious advocates. “The wea- 
“ pons,” saysSirW. Drummond, “ with 
“‘ which they fight, are either borrowed 
“from the armoury of heaven, or 
“ forged in the fires of hell.” If the 
‘ friends of revelation are laymen, they 
‘ are ignorant and incompetent. Are we 
‘ grave, we are denominated dull: are 
‘we serious and in earnest, we are 
‘ declamatory and hypocritical. Have 
“we recourse to argument, we are 
‘ gravely told that our reasoning is an- 
‘ tiquated, and our faith exploded. If 
‘we expostulate, we are pitied: if 
‘ severe, we are uncharitable, uncan- 
‘did, or prejudiced. Truth is to be 
‘found with none but the impartial, 
‘the wise, the learned infidel; with 
‘ whom is neither sophistry, prejudice, 
‘nor contradiction. Instead of the 
‘ Scriptures, we are presented with 
‘ broken Zodiacs, and all the lumber 
‘of Eastern vanity: when we object 
‘to such a substitute, we are derided, 
‘ insulted, and despised. You will not 
‘ be surprised then that I have conde- 
* scended to irony ; that I have armed 
‘ myself with that weapon which has 
‘been so long employed against the 
‘ impregnable fortress of Christianity. 
‘I have pressed nonsensical reason- 
‘ ings to nonsensical conclusions. My 
‘ object has been to shew, that the ar- 
‘guments of Sir Wm. Drummond 
‘ will apply with equal success to Scrip- 
‘ture and to History; I have chosen 
‘ the ex absurdo method of proving my 
‘ position ;—it appeared to be alike ne- 
‘ cessary, justifiable, and conclusive : 
‘it has enabled me to expose the 
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. danger and folly of resting any sys- 

tem on coincidence, that fruftful pa- 
‘rent of palmistry, physiognomy, cra- 
‘niology, astrology, and every other 
‘ absurdity which has amused or asto- 
‘ nished the world.’ 


ANECDOTE OF CROMWELL. 


WHATEVER opinions may be enter- 
tained respecting the tyranny and usur- 
pation of Cromwell, it must be allowed 
by all parties, that through the wisdom 
of his administration, and the terror 
of his arms, he procured for the Eng- 
lish name, a degree of respectability in 
the eyes of foreigners, which former 
ages had never witnessed, and which 
since his days has rarely been sur- 
passed. The following anecdote fur- 
nishes no contemptible evidence of 
the dread, with which his words were 
capable of inspiring the conductors of 
a tribunal, before whose power, even 
kings and emperors had been accus- 
tomed to tremble. 

During the protectorate of Crom- 
well, when Mr. Maynard was British 
Consul in Portugal, the Inquisition, 
proce! of its influence, forbad him to 

ave divine worship performed even in 
his own house, according to the rites 
of Protestantism, although it was de- 
signed only for the members of the 
factory. Mr. Maynard, however, 
though a Catholic himself, was so far 
an Englishman, and so much a man of 
honour, that he disregarded this order, 
and continued the chapel service as 
usual, As this was an affront neither 
to be tolerated nor forgiven, he was 
seized by the Inquisition, and com- 
mitted a prisoner to a cell in this Holy 
Dungeon. 

It was not long before Cromwell be- 
came acquainted with this affair; and, 
on making himself master of all the 
circumstances connected with the tran- 
saction, he sent to the king of Portu- 
gal, and in a peremptory tone de- 
manded his release. The king, being 
oqually unwilling to oppose the power 
of the Inquisition, and unable to re- 
sist the demands of Cromwell, had re- 
course to equivocation. He stated in 
his reply, that the Consul was not put 
under restraint by any power of his, 
but by the authority of a religious 
body ; which acted in a great degree 
wholly independently of him. 

Oliver, on receiving this reply, de- 
termined to avail himself of the du- 


plicity which gave it birth, that he 
might have a favourable opportunity 
of chastising the insolence of the In- 
quisition, through the instrumentality 
of its royal friend ; and therefore sent 
back the following message.—“ That 
he was extremely glad to find his good 
friend and ally, the king of Portugal, 
had not been concerned in the affront 
which had been offered to the common- 
wealth of England, by the imprison- 
ment of its Consul. That as this act 
had been done by another power, 
called the Inquisition, which was un- 
known to Cromwell, and independent 
of his very good friend the king of 
Portugal, he hoped for his majesty’s 
assistance and co-operation, in chas- 
tising that court, which had alike in- 
sulted both powers by imprisoning the 
English Consul, who had been appoint- 
ed to transact business in Portugal, 
under the immediate protection of his 
royal authority. Relying on this, he 
informed him, that he should instantly 
send over a fleet and an army, to fight 
that Inquisition ; and he doubted not 
of his majesty’s concurrence and aid 
in revenging the insult, by punishing 
those who had been guilty of the of- 
fence.” 

The king of Portugal, on receiving 
this message, found himself in a most 
unpleasant situation. With the inti- 
mations of Cromwell, he well knew it 
would be as vain to trifle, as it would 
be unavailing to attempt a resistance 
of his power. The Holy Inquisitors 
were soon made sensible of their con- 
dition ; and their only hopes of avert- 
ing the impending tempest, depended 
upon their success in securing the 
friendship of Mr. Maynard, whom they 
had confined. From the king of Por- 
tugal they had nothing toexpect. He 
was glad to seek security in silence, 
leaving them to extricate themselves 
in the best manner they could, from 
the vengeance which they had in- 
curred, by the undue exercise of their 
authority. 

Their first attempt to liberate the 
prisoner, was through an officer, whose 
duty it was to supply him with his 
daily food. This man having received 
his instructions, entered into familiar 
conversation with the Consul; and 
afier expressing a regard for his per- 
son, and compassion for his condition, 
offered to be an assistant to him in 
making his escape. This proposal 
being rejected, the oflicer expressed 
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his wonder, that any one should ap- 


pear backward to get by any means 
released from such a confinement; 
saying, he never knew a prisoner 
before, in that house, who would not 
have run any risks in endeavouring to 
obtain his liberty. To this, the Consul 
replied, that having been guilty of no 
offence, and trusting to his country for 
procuring him justice, or for revenging 
his wrongs, he therefore of himself 
should make use of no extraordinary 
means for his deliverance; neither 
would he dishonour himself by any 
clandestine practices for that purpose. 
This project failing, the next contri- 
vance to which they had recourse was, 
that of leaving his prison door un- 
locked; nay, open, with the passages 
sufliciently free for his going away, if 
he had been inclined. But this like- 
wise proved equally unsuccessful ; for 
he kept within the cell, and discovered 
no kind of disposition to avail him- 
self of any opportunity for making his 
escape. The next stratagem was, for 
an Inquisiter to visit him by a kind of 
accident, while walking among the 
cells. His door being purposely left 
open, the Inquisitor affected to see him 
as he appeared to be passing by it ; 
when, out of much humanity, he stop- 
ped, and asked him who he was? To 
this inquiry, the Consul, in his answer, 
gave the proper information. The In- 
quisitor then proceeded to inquire the 
cause of his being there? to which the 
prisoner replied, that he knew of no 
just cause, as he had been guilty of 
no offence ; nor was he subject to that 
court. The Inquisitor then said, if 
such was the case, he might go about 
his business. To this, he intrepidly 
answered, that as his country had been 
dishonoured, and himself injured, by 
his being brought thither, unless due 
public satisfaction were given to both, 
he neither could, nor would, quit the 
place. After many consultations and 
expostulations, it was however at 


_ length stipulated, that he should be 


taken from the Inquisition in one of 
the king’s coaches at mid-day, and 
set down in the middle of the great 
square, on the eastern side of the pa- 
lace; which square was called the 


' Perciro de Paco, and was one of the 


most frequented places of the city. 
To this humilitating condition, the 
Holy Inquisition was compelled to 
submit, to avoid the vengeance of 
Cromwell. 


Such was the honourable manner, 
both to his country and himself, in 
which this worthy Englishman at 
length obtained his liberty. 


PERSIAN ETHICS. 


In the Morals of Nasir, a celebrated 
Persian system of Ethics, it is said 
that seven high qualities are necessary 
to give completion to the character of 
their kings: these are enumerated as 
follows: — 1. Paternal kindness. 2. 
Magnanimity, including the modera- 
tion of anger, the subjugation of lust, 
and the perfection of mental excellen- 
cies. 3. Firmness and consistency in 
counsel. 4. Resolution in the execu- 
tion of designs. 5. Patience in adver- 
sity, and steady perseverance. 6. Cle- 
mency. 7. A disposition to encourage 
and render assistance to what is right. 

Of the fourth quality, the following 
illustrative anecdote is related.— 

The caliph Mamoon was seized on a 
certain occasion with an unnatural ap- 
petite for eating earth; which very 
soon produced some visibly pernicious 
effects in his constitution. On con- 
sulting his physicians, they readily 
furnished a variety of prescriptions, 
the whole of which were tried, without 
subduing his strange propensity. One 
day, when he and his physicians were 
consulting on what might further be 
done, an acquaintance of the caliph 
entered the room. No sooner had he 
discovered, from their consultation of 
books, the affair which they had in 
hand, than he addressed himself to his 
afllicted friend in the following words : 
“ Oh, leader of the faithful, where is 
that resolution which belongs to kings?” 
Mamoon, on hearing this, turned to 
his physicians, and said, ‘‘ You need 
not take any further trouble, I shall 
soon get the better of my disease.” 


A correspondent who subscribes him- 
self “‘ A Reader,” says, that the letter 
of the late Robert Burns, which ap- 
peared in the third number of the Im- 
perial Magazine, has been before the 
public twenty-four years. He also ob- 
serves, that it was originally addressed 
to Gavin Hamilton, Esq. and that, 
although it escaped the vigilant eye of 
Dr. Currie, he has a printed copy of it 
now in his possession. 
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On Warming School Rooms, §c. 


As the season ‘is fast approaching, in 
which fire will become a necessary ar- 
ticle in domestic comfort, we insert 
the following observations, which we 
have had in our possession for some 
time. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE IMPERIAL 
MAGAZINE. 
Sir, 

On visiting a Sunday School, of two 
rooms, one over the other, I observed 
a stove in the lower one, which heated 
the upper, by a sheet-iron case round 
the stove and flue, open at the bottom, 
and shut at the top; with a valve in 
the side, for letting out the hot air, 
which was continually replaced by the 
cold air admitted at the bottom, and 
heated on the principle of the patent 
hot air-stoves. This appeared an in- 
vention that may hereafter be extend- 
ed, to deliver the chimney-sweeps 
from their worse than negro depra- 
vity. The economy in fuel also re- 
commends it; and the little room it 
takes up, must be an advantage to 
houses and manufactories built suit- 
ably for it. No doubt, the heat let 
out in the upper room, was taken from 
the lower; but the object is to save 
the heat from waste by misapplica- 
tion, which is invariably the case 
where there is too great a supply. 
How many houses are damp and com- 
fortless, which at the same time con- 
sume as much fuel as makes the air 
over the chimneys abundantly warm. 
If a house of four or six stories, floors, 
or flats, have but one fire in the bot- 
tom, this invention may be applied to 
heat any or all of the rooms over it. 
The iron flue which takes up the 
smoke, may be cased in a small brick 
funnel, which holds the hot air, until 
it is let out by an aperture in each 
room. A small chain in the flue, pass- 
ing over a roller at the top, and within 
reach at the bottom, will draw up and 


down a brush, or other proper instru- r 


ment, to cleanse the flue. In manu- 
factories, the stove may be cased with 
sheet iron, as mentioned. Two or 
three inches’ interstice between the 
case and the stove, and its flue, heats 
the air, and it may pass with safety 
through all the floors, either in the 
centre, or whatever position is most 
convenient. In chimneys already 
built on the eld plan, the flue may be 
inserted as described ; and the ehim- 


ney, closed at the top, forms the case- 
ment for the hot air, which may be let 
out at pleasure, by a valve in each 
room over the stove. The junction of 
the flue with the fre, admitting the 
cold air into the case, without admit- 
ting the smoke, may be adapted to the 
oldest fire-places. Whatever difficulty 
and delay may prevent a more general 
application, the fact deserves publi- 
city, as it has succeeded perfectly in 
the rooms described. 


CELESTIAL PHENOMENA, 
[Continued from col. 359.] 


Times of Algol’s least splendour in the 
months of October, November, and 
December, of the present year. 


October. 

First day, at 35 minutes past 2, afternoon. 

Fourth day, at 25 minutes past 11, forenoon. 

Seventh day, at 15 minutes past 8, morning.* 

Tenth day, at 5 minutes past 5, morning.** 

Thirteenth day, at 53 minutes past 1, morn- 
ing,*** 

Fifteenth day, at 43 minutes past 10, night.*** 

Eighteenth day, at 32 minutes past 7, even- 
ing. 

Twenty-first day, at 21 minutes past 4, after- 
noon.* 

Twenty-fourth day, at 10 minutes past 1, 
afternoon. 

Twenty-seventh day, at 59 minutes past 9, 
morning.* 

Thirtieth day, at 48 minutes past 6, morning.** 

November. 

Second day, at 37 minutes past 3, morning.** 

Fourth day, at 26 minutes past.12, night.*** 

Seventh day, at 15 minotes past 9, night.*** 

Tenth day, at 4 minutes past 6, evening.** 

Thirteenth day, at 53 minutes past 2, after- 
noon.* 

Sixteenth day, at 42 minutes past 11, fore- ; 
noon. 

Nineteenta day, at 31 minutes past 8, morn- 
ing. 

Twenty-second day, at 20 minutes past 5, 
morning.** 

Twenty-fifth day at 9 minutes past 2, mom- 
ing.*** 
Twenty-seventh day, at 58 minutes past 10, 

night.*** 
Thirtieth day, at 47 minutes past 7, night.** 
December. 
Third day, at 36 minutes past 4, evening.** 
Sixth day, at 25 minutes past 1, afternoon.* . 
Ninth day, at 14 minutes past 10, forenoon.* 
Twelfth day, at 3 minutes past 7, morning.** 
Fifteenth day, at 52 minutes past 3, morm- 
ing.*** 
Seventeenth 


day, at 41 minutes 12 
night.** 
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Twentieth day, at 30 minutes past 9, night.*** 

Twenty-third day, at 19 minutes past 6, even- 
ing.** 

Twenty-sixth day, at 8 minutes past 3, after- 
noon.* 

Twenty-ninth day, at 57 minutes past 11, 
forenoon. 

N. B. One asterisk denotes that the phasis 
of the least splendour will not be visible ; but 
only a part of the variation from the second to 
the fourth magnitude, or from the fourth to the 
second. By two asterisks is signified that the 
minimum splendour will be visible together 
with a part of the variation. When the whole 
phenomenon of variation will be visible, this 
ciicumstance is pointed out by three asterisks. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE IMPERIAL 
MAGAZINE. 
Sir, 


ON reading Sir Richard Phillips’ reply 
to my strictures, inserted in your Ma- 
gazine for August, p. 563, or rather to 
the advocates of the philosophy which 
in supreme contempt he denominates, 
“the legerdemain philosophy,” it ap- 
peared to me at first unnecessary to 
make any further remarks on the sub- 
ject; but judging that some of your 
numerous readers may expect a few 
observations on his paper, I present 
the following, for a place in the Impe- 
rial Magazine, if they meet your ap- 
probation. 
Tuos, EXLey. 
Bristol, Sept. 16, 1819. 


Amone the fanciful agents which the 
Newtonian Philosophy is said to have 
introduced into nature, I cannot con- 
ceive the reason why the epithet ETER- 
NAL, is connected with PROJECTILE 
FORCE; surely none can sanction the 
phrase “ ETERNAL PROJECTILE FORCE,” 
except those who impiously deny crea- 
tion, and assert the eternity of matter : 
but is it not a curious fact, that Sir 
Richard himself admits of the projec- 
tile force? Even he cannot do without 
it; and hence he frequently speaks of 
the momenta of bodies in the direc- 
tion of their motions ; of forces gene- 
rating, and destroying the momenta, 
and deflecting moving bodies from the 
line of their direction, &c. Is it not 
strange for him to rail at Newton, for 
inventing this force, (though he never 
invented it,) and then freely employ- 
ing the same “‘ fanciful agent?” This 
force, however, is not an invention to 
serve a theory, it is not fanciful, but 
presents itself in every phenomenon 
of matter. 


But the “ special exposure” of five 
appeals made to credulity, claim our 
notice, of which the first respects the 
terms, Attraction and Gravitation ; and 
here we observe, that if genuine 
philosophy may not “ give names to 
effects,” yet the philosopher may be 
allowed to give a name, or at least to 
adopt one, expressive of any thing he 
has occasion frequently to mention, or 
introduce in his discourse. Again, if 
we grant, “ that it is the bounden duty 
of every legitimate philosopher, to 
adopt an explanation of the proxi- 
mate cause of an effect,” should he 
know the cause, we likewise insist, 
that if he cannot give the explanation, 
it is his duty to acknowledge his ina- 
bility: but surely, the Newtonians 
cannot be accused of “ refusing to in- 
quire into the cause:” they, of all 
philosophers, are the most rational, 
and most diligent inquirers into the 
causes of phenomena ; using the com- 
bined efforts of continued experiments 
and observations, to obtain from the 
lips of Nature herself, the seeret 
springs which give rise to her beauty, 
and life to all her charms. 

An attempt is made to prove, that 
the Newtonians, by the term attrac- 
tion, necessarily mean a force, what- 
ever they aflirm to the contrary; for 
they invent a force to oppose it; if so, 
they have laboured in vain; te what 
purpose was the legerdemain employ- 
ed to call up innate attraction, if they 
were obliged to exercise their Aocus- 
pocus, to conjure the same into a non- 
entity? The truth is, they every where 
see the projectile force, of bodies in 
motion, which is nothing else than 
their tendency to continue moving in 
the same line of direction, with the 
same velocity ; or, in other words, to 
preserve their momenta in that direc- 
tion. In the planets, it appears evi- 
dently, that the tendency to continue in 
the same direction is constantly de- 
stroyed, by some power deflecting 
them teward the sun, as if the sun had 
hold of them, and attracted them al- 
ways from their course in a line drawn 
to his centre. Hence, they say, the 
sun attracts the planets, &c.; and 
surely, they may well be allowed the 
free use of the term attraction, to de- 
signate an effect, which appears very 
much like the act of drawing; espe- 
cially when they distinctly inform us, 
they cannot tell what the cause or real 
operating force is, or where it resides, 
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whether in matter or out of it, only 
that they can judge of its quantity and 
direction, and the law of its operation, 
by the effects produced on the bodies 
subject to its influence; and as the 
force and its effect reciprocally mea- 
sure each other. Thus, by the word 
attraction of a body, is denoted very 
appropriately, the effect, or the mea- 
sure of the force, whatever it is, and 
its direction toward the body, which, 
for conveniency, is said to attract 
the other; and the name is not “ by 
themselves converted into a force or 
tendency,” but very properly serves to 
express the effect, which measures the 

uantity of force or tendency, and at 

© same time readily conveys the idea 
of the direction of that force. Hence, 
it is no otherwise the name of a force, 
than as that force is expressed by its 
proper measure, that is, by its effects ; 
in this way, it is indeed, necessarily 
expressive of force. 

But, Sir Richard admits the law of 
this force: very good; this law was 
Newton’s great discovery, and the 
glory and crown of all his discoveries 
in astronomy. This great acquisition 
has vastly extended the field of science, 
and unfolded mysteries in nature not 
otherwise to be unravelled ; and pre- 
sented beauties in the grand system 
of material existence, not otherwise 
to be seen. But we are told, that “a 

lanet does not face to the sun:” true ; 
fut it falls towards the sun, and while 
its tendency towards the sun would 
have carried it in a straight line, con- 
necting its place and that luminary, 
its momentum in the direction of its 
motion, (its projectile force,) carries it 
out of that line in advance; and it is 
actually nearer the sun than it would 
have been if the attaction had not ex- 
isted, but farther from the sun than it 
would have been if the projectile force 
(momentum in the direction of its mo- 
tion) had not existed; that is, the 
distance from the sun will be between 
the limits of the distances which would 
have been attained by supposing first 
one tendency to exist alone, and then 
the other. But whether the planet 
w'll be actually nearer to, or farther 
from the sun, will depend on the pro- 
portion of the two tendencies, and the 
angle contained by their directions ; 
and since the law of the tendency to- 
wards the sun is admitted to vary in- 
versely as the square of the distance, 
it is allowed that the proportion of 


these forces will vary, if the distance 
vary; and therefore, the planet may 
sometimes actually approach nearer to 
the sun, and at other times recede.: 
The deflection is, in fact, an effect con- 
tinually observed ; and from this most 
evident fact, it is legitimately inferred, 
that the “* planets have a tendency to 
fall to the sun ;” the Newtonians, do 
not, therefore, at all deduce the con- 
clusion from the fall of a stone! A 
quotation from Mr. Cotes’ excellent 
preface to Newton’s Principia, will 
properly close this part of my obser- 
vations. “ That every body perseveres 
in its state, either of rest, or of moy- 
ing uniformly in a right line, unless in 
so far as it is compelled to change that 
state by forces impressed, is a law of 
nature universally received by all phi- 
losophers. But from thence it follows, 
that bodies which move in curve lines, 
and are, therefore, continually going 
off from the right lines that are tan- 
gents to their orbits, are by some con- 
tinued force retained in those curvili- 
near paths. Since then the planets 
move in curvilinear orbits, there must 
be some force operating, by whose re- 
peated actions they are perpetually 
made to deflect from the tangents.” 
The greatest part of the second “ spe- 
cial exposure,” is far beyond the reach 
of my capacity ; and therefore, leaving 
the sublime explanation of the eccen- 
tricities of the planetary orbits, to per- 
sons of more skill in the mysteries of 
philosophy, I shali confine my obser- 
vations on this, and the fourth ex- 
posure, to the application of geometry 
to astronomical science. And since 
geometry is conversant about quanti- 
ties, and their relations, any science, 
as far as quantity is concerned, may 
be served by geometry: and since as- 
tronomy, and physical science in ge- 
neral, every where contemplates quan- 
tities, as those of space, time, magni- 
tude of bodies, velocities, momenta, 
with a variety of others, and the quan- 
tities are frequently connected by ne- 
cessary relations, it will not be thought 
wonderful, if geometry should be abun- 
dantly useful in physical astronomy ; 
yet, they who make the application, 
cannot be thought to be so void of 
sense, as to suppose that the physical 
phenomena exist in virtue of the re- 
lations of the geometrical quantities. 
Newton is accused of a whimsical 
* attempt to connect the motions of 
the moon, With the quantity expressed 
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by the versed sine of the first second 
of the quadrant!” and of making this 
versed sine “‘ the measure of the equa- 
ble power of nature, which carries the 
moon through the quadrant.” Leav- 
ing th.se absurdities with the author 
of them, it may be observed, that as 
we estimate a cause by its effect, and 
since in a curve at any point, the de- 
flection from the tangent, taken very 
near the point of contact, is truly 
measured by the versed sine of the 
very small are of which it is the 
versed sine, it follows, that if a body 
move in the curve, its deflection from 
the tangent, which is the effect of the 
deflecting force, is truly measured, and 
consequently the deflecting force itself, 
whatever it is, is truly measured by 
the versed sine of the small arc de- 
scribed in a very small portion of time. 
Newton then, having calculated the 
versed sine, that is, having found the 
deflection of the moon, obtained a true 
measure of the force by which she is 
revented from pursuing the line of 
er motion, and is continually brought 
into a new direction, so as to revolve 
about the earth; and by this means, 
he found that the force so measured, 
corresponded exactly with the general 
law of gravitation, and that a stone 
placed at the distance of the moon 
would fall just as much towards the 
earth, as the moon does in the same 
time ; and consequently, he was autho- 
rized to consider the retention of the 
moon in her orbit, as a particular case 
of universal gravitation. The same 
may be otherwise demonstrated ; the 
law of gravitation being admitted, 
(and Sir Richard himself admits the 
law,) for then the square of the peri- 
odical times will be proportional to 
the cubes of the distances ; and hence, 
a body revolving round the earth at 
its surface, would complete its revolu- 
tion in 84 minutes and 34 seconds, and 
the deflection from the tangent of this 
orbit, in one second, would be 16,7, 
feet, being precisely the space through 
which a stone, by common gravity, 
would fall in the same time. 
As to the third “ especial exposure,” 
too little is exposed; the objection 
ought to have been, that the whimsi- 


- gal theory offered to notice, not only 


does “‘ not account for the phenomena 
of comets,” but is incapable of ex- 
laining any phenomena in nature. 
his objection, as urged against the 
Newtonian physies, is utterly without 
No. 8.—Vo1. I. 


foundation; but in respect to the 
visionary scheme before us, is per- 
fectly just ; for in this hypothesis every 
thing is darkly delivered, and no class 
of phenomena is exhibited with which 
the appearances pretended to be ex- 
plained correspond; while we see in 
Newton’s admirable theory, the most 
perfect harmony. 

By whom “‘ the fifth appeal to vulgar 
faith,” has been “ exhibited as unan- 
swerable,” I cannot tell; but it will 
be sufficient “‘ merely to observe,” that 
the Newtonian theory rests on the sure 
basis of observations ; and being once 
established, calculations may be found- 
ed on it; for though astronomical cal- 
culations are generally founded on ob- 
servations, yet they may, in certain re- 
spects, be founded on theory, andoften 
are so; and thecalculations so conduct- 
ed, agreeing with those entirely derived 
from observation, or rather agreeing 
with facts obtained by subsequent ob- 
servations, not only as well, but more 
perfectly than the others, is a circum- 
stance not unfriendly to the theory. 
But when some able mathematician 
shall have solved the great problem, 
proposed by Sir Richard Phillips at 
the close of his paper, we may expect 
to see more of the extraordinary qua- 
lities and advantages of this new phi- 
losophy, so called. 

Question on the Catholic Claims. 
TO THE EDITCR OF THE IMPERIAL 
MAGAZINE. 

Sir,—Few have noticed with more re- 
gret than myself, the great silence 
that has prevailed in general over the 
kingdom, with respect to the “ Catho- 
lic Claims.” It is true, a few indivi- 
duals have benefited society in pub- 
lishing pamphlets, and distributing 
tracts, &c. expressive of the danger to 
which the Protestant Religion in this 
country would have been subject ; yet 
these, comparatively speaking, will 
fall into few hands. I would therefore 
take the liberty, through the medium of 
your Miscellany, to propose to your 
readers the following question, to which 
I should feel much obliged if some one 
would favour me with an answer: 

Would the union of the Protestant 
and Roman Catholic Religion, in the 
Imperial Parliament, tend to make the 
national compacts more secure, and 
more conducive to the welfare of civil 
and religious liberty ? ALPHA, 

> August 7, 1819. 
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Account of Mount Stromboli. 


North East View of Stromboli, distance about seven miles. 
Short Account of Mount Stromboli, one of the Lipari Islands. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE IMPERIAL 
MAGAZINE. 
Sir, 


SHouLD you think the annexed sketch 
of this singular little island worthy a 
place in your interesting Miscellany, 
you are at liberty to insert it. 
I am, &e. 
Stalmin, Sept. 2, 1819. Ww. B. 


Berne on deck one evening, about ten 
o’clock, on the coast of Italy, the cliffs 
of Belvidere bearing 8. E. by E. dis- 
tant about three leagues, I was rather 


surprised to see Stromboli, the dis-_ 


tance from which, according to an ac- 
curate chart, I found to be 50 miles: 
its fiery eruptions, which were plainly 
distinguishable, were continued with 
great frequency. Stromboli is the 
most n mm of any of the Lipari 
islands, and bears nearly due N. from 
the promontory of Melazzo, distant 
about 60 miles ; its shape is circular, 
from which circumstance, the Greek 
geographers called it It 
consists of a single mountain, which 
at some distance bifurcates ; one sum- 
mit stretching to the N. E., the other 
to the S. W., the altitude about an 
English mile. The crater of this vol- 
cano, different from any other I have 
seen, is about one third from the sum- 
mit, on its N. E. side, the edges of 
which project, and form a cliff. The 
ejected matter is sometimes thrown up 


the distance of half a mile, and many 
ignited stones fall over the highest pin- 
nacle of the volcano. 

The eruptions from Stromboli are. 
uninterrupted; they continue from 
age to age, only varying in degree; 
and how to account for this wonderful 
receptacle of igneous matter, many 
have been puzzled. Spalanzani as- 
serts, that it consists of porphyry rocks, 
and that these rocks furnish matter 
for the present eruptions. 

We are entirely ignorant as to the 
date when this voleano began its ac- 
tivity ; it is an epoch beyond any his- 
tory. But we have accounts of its 
conflagrations, as transmitted by his- 
torians, prior to the Christian era 
nearly 300 years. There is not the 
least doubt, that it is of volcanic 
origin ; and this seems to derive con- 
firmation, from the appearance of a 
small rock, about two miles distant 
from its eastern side, of which no men- 
tion is made by historians; of this, the 
reason most probably is, that it has 
been thrown up by subterranean fire 
subsequent to the times in which they 
wrote. On its southern side, this 
island is thinly inhabited, the number 
is said to be about 1000 souls ; I think 
its diameter cannot much exceed two 


‘or three miles. 


According to the ancient mythology, 
this island was the seat of the god 
olus, who presided over the winds.— 
See Virg. En. and Homer’s Odyssey. 
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Fine Aris. 


ON THE FINE ARTS. 
[Continued from col. 629.] 


In the succeeding reign of Henry 
8th, the art of Painting was pueery 
encouraged. Artists were patronized, 
and Royal invitation was given to 
— and Titian to visit the island. 

Holbein was the ornament of 
this reign: he was by birth a Swiss; 
but visited England at an early age, 
and was patronized by the great Sir 
Thomas More, who entertained him at 
his own house, and employed him to 

aint the portraits of himself and fami- 

, Which were hung up in a great hall. 

monarch having seen them, was 
so struck with their life, beauty, and 
similarity, as instantly to become his 
patron, and ever after to employ and 
encourage him. His principal occu- 
pation was in painting portraits in oil; 
although he sometimes used both wa- 
ter-colours and distemper. His great 
attempts in history, were two compo- 
sitions for the hall of the Steel-Yard 
Company ; but their true designation 
would be groups of portraits. His 
works are marked with great force of co- 
louring ; and he was equally successful 
in pourtraying the piercing and intel- 
ligent More, or the graceful and lovely 
Anne Boleyn: he finished his pictures 
with wonderful neatness, and was so 
highly esteemed by Zucchero, that he 
compared his portraits with those of 
Raphael and Tiziano. The reign of 
Mary was unpropitious to the arts: 
that of Elizabeth was marked by the 
appearance of some very respectable 
artists; the Queen had no taste for 
Painting, except when she beheld in 
‘a portrait a flattering representation of 
herself. The fame of Isaac Oliver, 
who flourished about the end of this 
reign, as a miniature-painter, is well 
known. He painted a most beautiful 
portrait of the unfortunate Queen 
of Scots; he drew well, and made 
some admirable copies, after the Ita- 
lian painters. 

James the First entirely disregarded 
the Arts, but they had now taken such 
deep root, that even the absence of royal 
patronage could not expel them from 
the soil. The duke of Buckingham, 
who was a collector of pictures, direct- 
ed the study of prince Charles to 
paintings, and abyects of art in gene- 
ral. omelius. Jansens, a portrait 
painter of .Amsterdam, resided for 
some time in England ; the great Ru- 


bens also visited this country; and 
Peter Oliver, the son of Isaac, prac- 
tised miniature painting with deserved 
success, in a way worthy of the reputa- 
tion of his father. 

Immediately on the accession of 
Charles, he began to form his collec- 
tion of paintings, and invited the most 
celebrated artists to hiscourt. Rubens, 
Vandyck, Poelemburg, and other fo- 
reigners, were duly honoured ; but not 
to the exclusion of native talent. Dob- 
son, who obtained the name of the 
English Tintoret; George Jamesone, 
called the Vandyck of Scotland ; John 
Hoskins, and others, were supported 
and encouraged by royal favour. Of 
these, Dobson was the most distin- 
guished: he was the father of the 
English school of portrait-painting ; 
his manner is unequal, but it betrays 
much of the style of Vandyck, under 
whom he studied: he resided much at 
Oxford, where he has left some lovely 
portraits: he also painted history ; the 
Astronomer and his Family at Blen- 
heim, and the Decollation of St. John, 
at Wilton, are well known, and justly 
admired: his premature death, at the 
early age of 36, robbed the Arts of 
England of a distinguished ornament, 
at a time when they stood in need of 
his continued support. 

The collection made by Charles was 
most valuable; and the dispersion 
and destruction of it has been, and 
ever will be, a matter of great regret 
to all artists and amateurs. The as- 
cendency of the popular party was fatal 
to the Arts; it was considered part of 
the religious duty of those in power, to 
wage war on the Arts, which had been 
countenanced by the late King. The 
Parliament resolved, that all pittures, 
being a representation of our Saviour 
or the Virgin Mary, should be burned ; 
and the rest of the royal collection 
they ordered to be sold. The spirit 
of Republicanism was, at this period, 
lamentably destructive of the Arts. 
Fanaticism also lent her willing aid,— 
Painting was deemed idolatrous,— 
Sculpture on monuments became car- 
nal pride,—and a Collegiate Church 
an abomination, equally offensive to 
Magna Charta and the Bible. 

On the Restoration, the Fine Arts 
again held up their heads; but his 
Continental education had given to 
Charles a licentious and indelicate 
style; he liked to see the Maids of 
Honour about his Court painted in a 
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wanton and Frenchified manner; and, 
unfortunately, the painters and poets 
of the day were too ready to succumb 
to his bad taste. Sir Peter Lely was 
the best painter of the time: he was 
originally a landscape-painter, but 
probably adopted portraits, from the 
reputation and emolument with which 
they were attended. He is celebrated 
for his female portraits, which have 
all, however, a sameness of character: 
the air of languishing sweetness which 
he has infused into all his female 
forms, has been aptly described as 
“The ilcepy eye, that spoke the melting 
so 


Varelst was much distinguished in 
this reign, as a flower-painter; and 
he also sometimes painted portraits. 
Cooper, the pupil of Vandyck, paint- 
eae in a very bold and original 
style. 

The short reign of James the Second 
afforded no encouragement to the Arts. 
He was not himself averse to them; 
but the commotions of contending 
parties, depressed and kept out of 
sight all the milder and more peace- 
ful studies. 

William cared nothing for the Arts: 
he was born in a country where taste 
never flourished; and it is therefore 
not surprising, that this monarch was 
entirely without it. Mary, however, 
his consort, seems to have had a sort 
of relish for the Arts; but not enough 
to extend to them her patronage or 
protection. 

Sir Godfrey Kneller, who was the 
fashionable artist of the day, was cer- 
tainly possessed of some genius. His 
portraits of Dr. Wallis and Lord Crew 
are in a very good style ; the latter was 
ey admired by Sir Joshua 

cynolds, for the air of nobility and 
greatness which is infused into it: he 
managed to paint the portraits of 
ladies with much more grace than 
could be expected, when their heads 
were disfigured with such preposter- 
ous dresses: his works are, however, 
often very negligent and unfinished. 
This arose from his love of gain, 
which was so predominant, that it has 
been said, where he offered one pic- 
ture to fame, he sacrificed twenty to 
lucre. Thornhill flourished at this 
period: his works in fresco on the 
dome of St. Paul’s Cathedral, and the 

ainted hall at Greenwich, are well 
own and properly admired. 

The reign of Anne, so disti 


for heroes, poets, and philosophers, 
was not equally distinguished for ar- 
tists: exccpt Kneller, whom we have 
mentioned, there was no painter of 
eminence: he, however, met with great 
encouragement; he is said to have 

ainted ten crowned heads; viz. four 

ings of England and three Queens, 
the Czar of Muscovy, the Emperor 
Charles, and Louis XIV. Boil, the 
enamel painter, must not be forgot- 
ten; he has never been surpassed, but 
by his successor, Zincke. 

We have now arrived at a period, 
when the Arts were almost wholly dis- 
regarded. George the First was en- 
tirely devoid of taste or judgment on 
such subjects; and was, when he 
ascended the throne, at an age too 
advanced to cultivate or acquire a 
relish for them. Dalh and Richard- 
son were men of somewhat more than 
ordinary talent: the colouring of the 
former was good ; the latter was bold 
in his style, but his men are undigni- 
fied, and his women without 
Jervas was the fashionable painter of 
the day; but his works are deficient 
in almost every respect: his drawing 
is bad, and his colour tricksy, crude, 
and glaring. 

[To be continued.] 
Errata.—col. 626, line 23, for Teuzis, read 
Zeuxis.—line 52, for Chautery, read 
Chantrey. 


On Burying Grounds. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE IMPERIAL 
MAGAZINE. 

Sir,—I here send you a “ mite” of in- 
formation, on one of the subjects men- 
tioned in the letter of “ A Friend to De- 
cency,” inserted in your 5th Number. 
Ihave extracted it from Milner’s Church 
History, vol. 3, p. 172. W.H. 


“Ir was not until the days of Pope 
Gregory II. that Church-yards had a 
beginning. The dead had been usually 
interred near the highways, according 
to the Roman laws, and Christian con- 
gregations had followed the practice; 
at least, they had burial places remote 
from the city. But in Gregory’s time, 
the priests and monks began to offer 
prayers for the deceased, and received 
gifts from the relations, for the per- 
formance of these services ; on which 
account, these ecclesiastics requested 
leave of Gregory, that the dead << 
be interred near _ places of 
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Pardon, not an Acquittal_— Public Worship, &c. 


monks’ abode, or in the churches or 
monasteries ; that the relations might 
have a better opportunity of joining in 
the funeral devotions. Cuthbert, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, introduced the 
custom into England, in 750; hence 
the origin of Church-yards in this 
island, used as Burial Grounds.”—See 
Newcome’s History of the Abbey of 
St. Alban’s, p. 109. 
Pardon, not an Acquittal. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE IMPERIAL 
MAGAZINE. 
Sir, 

Havine this morning heard a dis- 
course by a respected minister, in which 
it was repeatedly asserted that justifi- 
cation is “ an acquittal from guilt ;” it 
occurred to me that the phrase acquittal, 
when used in that sense, is highly im- 
proper. If all the world is become 
guilty, I cannot see how the Divine 
Being can ever pronounce them inno- 
cent; and I apprehend the word in 
question conveys that idea. In order 
to have an evangelical title to im- 
mortal blessedness, it is indeed indis- 
pensably necessary to experience a 
pardon; but I am inclined to think 
that no human soul, without an uncom- 
mon share of arrogance and presump- 
tion, can ever hope to be acquitted, 
either in this world or the world to 
come. 

If, Sir, you are of the same opinion, 
perhaps you will consider these re- 
marks of sufficient importance for the 
Imperial Magazine. 

Yours most respectfully, 
ALEXANDER. 
Newcastle-under-Lyne, 
Sept. 19, 1819. 


On Public Worship. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE IMPERIAL 
MAGAZINE. 
Staffordshire, 27th Sept. 1819. 
S1r,—I have the honour to be a native 
of Downpatrick, in Ireland; and since 
’ my arrival in this country, I have ob- 
served, with considerable surprise and 
disgust, that in the congregations of a 
certain class of people, who are both 
numerous and respectable, a vast num- 
ber are in the habit of sitting during 
the time of public prayer, as though 
the minister alone had to do with 
Divine presence. 


The practice is not exclusively con- 
fined to those who may be properly 
denominated irreligious ; and it pre- 
vails in Liverpool, Manchester, Leeds, 
&e. To a stranger accustomed to 
stand or kneel before the Lord his 
maker, and to see others do the same, 
it appears particularly thoughtless 
and irreverent. It is a posture that 
merits severe reprehension, in sin- 
ful, dependent creatures; and yet 
how seldom is it noticed, by those 
whose peculiar province itis to take 
cognizance of such infringements of 
propriety. I once, indeed, heard Dr, 
Adam Clarke publicly express his ab- 
horrence of this new mode of wor- 
shipping the Eternal Self-existent God ; 
but I cannot at present recollect any 
other instance. 

I should be heartily glad to see the 
evil in question abolished, but it is 
more than probable that in this respect 

“ Wishing of all employments is the worst.” 
However, if you are pleased to allow 
these remarks to occupy a place in 
your much-esteemed Miscellany, they 
may at least draw from some of your 
indulgent correspondents, something 
more particular on the subject. 

With much esteem, 
I am, Sir, your’s, 
PEentTz. 


On the Indefinite Article. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE IMPERIAL 
MAGAZINE. 

Liverpool, August 31, 1819. 
Sir,—In the generality of English 
Grammars, it is given as an invariable 
rule, that the article a becomes an be- 
fore a word which begins with a vowel, 
This is certainly incorrect ; as evident- 
ly appears in the following imstances, 
where the article an is placed before 
some words which begin with the vowel 
u ;—‘ an unity of affection, an uni- 
formity of conduct, an useful member 
of society :” these instances, and more 
of the same kind, are too often to be 
met with in writers of no mean abi- 
lities. 

It it understood, I believe, by all 
persons who know any thing of Eng- 
lish Grammar, that a is changed to an, 
not because the word which follows it 
begins with a vowel; but for the sake of 
making the sound agreeable. It could 
not be for the sake of this, that, in the 


above instances, the article is changed; 
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for by the c e the sound is made 
very disagreeable. Its having been laid 
down as arule by grammarians, and 
want of thought in the writers, were 
the causes of its being changed. 

I never yet met with a book wherein 
the writer of it had used the article in 
the shape of an before the word youth ; 
and yet it would be quite as proper to 
use it thus, as it is to use it before the 
word “unity.” That this invariable 
rule has exceptions, the consideration 
of the word youth affords sufficient 
proof, for, in its pronunciation, it be- 
gins precisely in the same manner as 
unity ; therefore, when the Indefinite 
Article is used before either youth or 
unity, the fom of it which is proper to 
be used before one, is proper to be 
used before both: this being the case, 
and it being improper to write an youth, 
it necessarily follows, that it is equally 
improper to write “ an unity.” 

The exceptions to the useful rule of 
changing a to an before a word, the 
first letter of whichis a vowel, are con- 
fined to certain words which begin with 
the vowel u, viz. words, of which the 
u forms of itself the first syllable; as, 
usurper: and words wherein the first 
letter (u) has its long sound ; as, useful. 

Sept. 13th, 1819. 

Since writing the above, respecting 
the Indefinite Article, I have met with, 
whilst reading, the following phrases— 
“ an European, such an one.” I have 
found, after an examination of them, 
that what I remarked concerning the 
exceptions to the grammatical rule of 
changing «a to an before a vowel being 
CONFINED to words which begin with the 
vowel U, is not correct ; for it is easy 
to perceive, that, “‘ an European” 
sounds much more disagreeable than 
A European ; and that “‘ an one” sounds 
no better than an warrior, which no 
person would ever think of putting up- 
’ on paper, if he meant to write English ; 
therefore, in addition to the exceptions 
which I mentioned in my last letter, it 
should be observed, that before all 
words which begin with a vowel, but are 
‘pronounced as though they began with 
a consonant, the article remains in its 
original form. 

f, Sir, you think that these few re- 
marks are likely, in any degree, to ac- 
complish the end for which they are 
written, viz. to counteract the want of 
thought which caused (for I am con- 
vinced that want of thought was the 


chief cause) the erroneous appearance 


upon paper of the forementioned 
phrases, you will, perhaps, honour 
them with a place in your Magazine: 
the consequence will be, an will no 
more usurp the place of A. 
I am, Sir, 
‘Your’s, with respect, 
ALPHEUS. 
Observations on Partici 
MR, EDITOR, 

Sir,—That Lindley Murray’s Gram- 
mar has its excellencies, I believe few 
doubt ; but that it is in all cases the 
standard of propriety, is a position 
which others, as well as A. B. have 
reason to scruple. I have waited with 
anxiety for an answer to A. B.’s in- 
quiries, (col. 419,) respecting “ the 
cause of my not receiving it.” Two 
articles have appeared; but it seems 
to me that Gamma Delta has done 
nothing towards elucidating the diffi- 
culty of the above form of expression ; 
while M.S. having written in haste, 
has misunderstood A. B. altogether. 

As the first note, under the 14th Rule 
of Syntax, allows a similar construc- 
tion, viz. ‘‘ by observing which,” and 
as we have no rule in Murray’s Gram- 
mar by which we can parse such a 
construction, it will be neces: to 
have recourse to other authorities, be- 
fore we can have our scruples fully re- 
moved :—for, in the first place, we have 
a preposition (of) which, according to 
grammarians in general, must govern 
the objective case; and this preposi- 
tion evidently points to  recewving, 
which, it would appear, from this con- 
sideration, is a noun: but again, re- 
ceiving retains its action, which falls 
upon the pronoun it, and causes it to 
be in the objective case, which case is 
not governed by nouns. 

If, however, we have recourse to the 
Latin tongue, we shall find the diffi- 
culty removed ; for in the conjugation 
of an active verb, we have what are 
called gerunds: as, from the verb re- 
cipio, to receive, comes recipiendi, of 
receiving, which, being active, will ad- 
mit an object after it; hence we may 
say of receiving it, or, “ the cause of 
my not receiving it.” This reasoning 
appears to me to be legitimate ; if so, 
then the above construction is proper, 
and this conclusion is agreeable to Dr. 
Lowth, who says, (see page 103 of his 
Grammar,) “ The participle with a 
preposition before it, and still retain- 
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ing its government, answers to what is 
ealled in Latin the gerund: as, Hap- 
piness is to be attained by avoiding 
evil, &c.” 

It may be objected, that in the Eng- 
lish tongue we have no gerunds ; but 
is it not sufficiently evident that we 
have a form of speech, which is used 
by all our best writers, for which we 
have no specific name, and which 
exactly corresponds with whatis called 
in Latin the gerund? And what im- 
propriety can there be in giving a name 
to it illustrative of its meaning? Dr. 
Johnson defines the gerund to be a 
verbal noun, which governs cases like 
a verb:—why then may we not call 
participles in such a situation, gerunds, 
or verbal nouns? 

I shall feel gratified if any of your 
ingenious correspondents will inform 
me, through the medium of your va- 
luable Miscellany, if the following form 
of the possessive pronouns, your’s, 
our’s, &c. be correct, or what form 
they would have, were the ellipses sup- 
plied? 

I submit the above remarks and 
queries to your consideration.—Should 
you deem them worthy of a place in 
your justly esteemed Miscellany, their 
insertion will eblige , 

Yours, respectfully, 

Bolton-le-Moors, Ws 

Oct. 5th, 1819. 


On the Language spoken in Paradise ; 
and on the ay of Knowledge. 
MR. EDITOR, 
In answer to two Queries, contained in 
page 576, of the number for August, of 
your valuable and instructive Maga- 
zine, 1 beg leave to quote the follow- 
ing articles, from avery ancient and 
scarce publication, which perhaps your 
eorrespondent of Lytham has never 
read. Your insertion of them, (should 
you think them worthy of a place) will 
oblige A Supscriser, 
Belfast, 1819. 
Ist Query—What language was 
— by our first parents in Para- 


Answer.—I think the Hebrew, or 
sacred language, stands much fairer 


‘for it than any other ; for all the names 


we find mentioned in the history of the 

inning of the world, were undoubt- 
edly Hebrew. None, I think, who be- 
lieve the Scriptures, can question that 
Adam was really the name of the first 


man, and Eve of the first woman; or 
that these names are Hebrew; the 
word Adam, signifying much more 
than red or ruddy, for which we gene- 
rally take it, namely, a florid white- 
ness, and the brightness and lustre 
proper to pearls and precious stones : 
Eve, a mother, as the scripture tells 
us; Issa, which Adam first called his 
wife, when he saw her ; Vira, or a she- 
man. But this is also very remark- 
able in the Hebrew names of all liv- 
ing creatures, imposed by Adam, 
which appear not to be given by 
chance, or deflected from any other 
language, as the Greek, Latin, and all 
others, but to contain therein the na- 
ture of the creature, as the learned 
and industrious Bochart admirably 
proves, in his Hierozoicon, where he 
shews their names were partly taken 
from something obvious to the senses, 
as their colour, their hair, their stature, 
and their external form ; partly from 
their inward properties and disposi- 
tions, which he could neither know by 
use, nor the information of others, but 
by that original wisdom wherewith 
he was created, (by the Socinian’s 
leave) and a great part whereof he lest 
by the fall: for which reason, these 
names are the most noble monuments 
of antiquity we have left in the world. 
Thus, to instance in a few. The Camel, 
a creature which keeps its name al- 
most in all languages, and which 
Varro himself grants to be taken from 
the Syriac language. It is derived 
from the Hebrew word Gamal, which 
signifies to retribute, or repay, either 
good or evil; for which the camel is 
still noted as the most tenacious of 
any animal. The Hebrew name of a 
Horse, is derived from a root which 
signifies to rule, to guide, to moderate; 
and it is notorious, this creature is the 
most docile, and the most easily ruled, 
considering its vast strength, of any 
other. The Ass is derived from a word 
which signifies red, of which colour 
they generally are in the East, a white 
ass being, it seems, a rarity ; the judges 
and great persons, usually, for state, 
riding upon them, as we see in the 
song of Deborah: another name of 
the ass, is taken from its strength, 
which is undeniably more than any 
other creatures of the same bulk. The 
Bull, or Ox, derives its name from a 
word that signifies firmness, or stabi- 
lity ; it isin the Hebrew Sor, for which 
the Chaldees read Thor, the Arabians 
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Thaur, whence undoubtedly the Greek 
and Latin, rave, and Taurus. The 
Goat, from a word which denotes 
roughness. The Swine from another, 
alluding to the smallness of its eyes. 
The Dog from Celeb, from the Hebrew 
Club, and the Arabian Calub, which 
signifies a pair of tongs or pincers, 
from the firmness of his teeth and hold- 
fast; so remarkable, that a true mas- 
tiff will let his legs be cut off, before 
he will quit his hold. 

To instance in no more, though it 
were easy, from the before-mentioned 
author, to run through all sorts of 
creatures; I mean, that all, or most 
other languages, at least in our part of 
the world, are derived from them, as 
Avenarius has endeavoured to make 
good throughout his whole Lexicon; 
and that in many, and I think most 
words, with at least as little or less 
violence than our common etymolo- 
gists use in works of that nature, when 
they fetch the original of their words 
nearer hand. And though it may be 
true, that learned men may sometimes 
stretch things farther than they will go, 
by indulging too much to their fancies, 
especially in these etymologies; yet I 
think, the fore-cited great man (Bo- 
chart) has proved the Punic and Phoe- 
nician language to be all one, and both 
a dialect of the Hebrew, and most of 
the names of countries, islands, pro- 
montories, and remarkable places, in 
Europe, as well as further, from them 
to have taken their originals; as, 
amongst the rest, our own island, the 
etymology of which from Baratanack, 
answerable to the Caesciterides of the 
Greeks, no learned man is now igno- 
rant of. 

However, thus much I am certain of, 
that all or most other languages are 
visibly derived, at least, as has been 
said, those about us; but as to the 
Hebrew, it centres in itself, and we 
can have it no further: for which 
reason, as well as those before-men- 
tioned, I conclude it to be the primitive 
language, spoken by Adam in Para- 
dise, as, to be sure it must ie, if he 
named all creatures there with Hebrew 
names. 

2d Query.—Are we to consider the 
Tree of Life, and the Tree of Know- 
ledge, as the same, or as different 
trees? 

Answer.—That they were distinct, 
seems to have been the opinion of 
antiquity, as also of Josephus, who 


delivers it as the received opinion of 
his countrymen, in his Antiquities, 
cap. 2, p. 4, of the English translation. 
Among the trees of Eden, says he, 
were the tree of life, and another, the 
tree of knowledge. So the scripture 
seems also not obscurely to assert, 
thus Gen. ii. 9. Out of the ground God 
made every tree to grow :—the tree of 
life also, and the tree of knowledge of 
good and evil. And yet more plainly 
after the fall, chap. iii. verse 22. Be- 
hold, says God, the man is become as 
one of us, to know good and evil: 
(that is, upon his eating of the tree of 
knowldege of good and evil)—and 
now lest he put forth his hand, and 
take also of the tree of life, and eat, 
and live for ever.— What is the mean- 
ing of that also, if the trees were all 
one ; and what would it be, but a dis- 
tinction, without a difference ; nay, a 
fruitless caution, and besides an im- 
possible one, if he was to be turned out 
of Paradise, lest he should eat of that 
tree, of which he had eaten already? 
Besides, the effects of the tree of life 
were life, as appears both from its 
name, and from the supposition here 
made, that on the tasting thereof, 
man might live for ever ; nor can I see 
any need of an irony, which is com- 
monly supposed in this place. Whereas 
the effects of the tree of knowledge 
were quite contrary. In the day thou 
eatest thereof, thou shalt surely die ;— 
and what can differ more from life than 
death? Inthe mean time, I must ac- 
knowledge, that there are some con- 
jectures from the history, which seem 
to make for the other side, and which 
would persuade me it might be one 
tree only. In chap. ii. ver. 9, before- 
mentioned, we read the tree of life 
also in the midst of the garden. And 
chap. iii. ver. 3, the woman tells the 
serpent, (who very probably had but a 
confused knowledge of those things, 
before he got it out of the woman, as 
it should seem by his first guess to her,) 
she tells him the forbidden tree was 
that which was in the midst of the 
garden. It is plain, the tree they ate 
of, was the tree of knowledge; the 
tree they ate of, was that in the midst 
of the garden. The tree of life was in 
the midst of the garden ; therefore one 
would think, the tree of knowledge 
should be the tree of lite. But, not- 
withstanding this, I am rather inclined 
to my former opinion, and believe 
it is-not very difficult to get clear of 
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this objection, because there might be 
two trees planted about the middle of 
the garden, encompassed perhaps by 
all the rest, (which if once granted, the 
difficulty would vanish ;) and because 
the words in the 9th verse of the 2d 
chapter may be transposed, or falsely 
pointed, an alteration in either of 
which would make the sense very plain. 
If, for the tree of life, in the midst 
of the garden, and the tree of know- 
ledge of good and evil, I should read 
—the tree of life, and, in the midst 
of the garden, the tree of knowledge 
of good and evil; that phrase, in the 
midst of the garden, would belong to the 
following words, the tree of knowledge 
of good and evil; not the tree of life, 
which goes before. 

This is my judgment, from which I 
shall not be angry, if any differ ; and I 
shall alter my own, when they give 
better reasons. 


From another correspondent we have 
received the following observations 
respecting the latter of the preceding 
questions. 


Observations on the Tree of Life, &e. 


‘TO THE EDITOR OF THE IMPERIAL 


MAGAZINE, 


OBSERVING some queries in your No. 
for August, (col. 576,) relative to the 
Trees of Knowledge and Immortality, 
I recollected I had in my possession 
some remarks, which, a considerable 
time past, I wroteon this and other 
passages in the sacred writings. These 
notes are brief, for it would require a 
volume to develop all that might be 
added in illustration and proof of what 
I have advanced ; but perhaps it may 
elicit some observations from your cor- 
respondents, that may throw greater 
light on the subject. 
I am, your’s, respectfully, 
IpoLPuROc, 


Among the objects of creative power, 


_ of which an accountis given by Moses, 


there are two, the nature of which ap- 
pears to have been generally misun- 
derstood. It is beyond a doubt, that 
the breach of the law of God stains 
the soul with guilt, and must have 
made even Adam offensive to his 
Maker. Buta guilty mind is not pro- 
pagated to the offspring ; nor, on the 
other hand, is the renovation of the di- 
vine image conveyed by natural gene- 
and as the propaga- 
0. 8.— 


tion of man’s nature (which 
the word of pronounces to be 
evil) is evident from experience, we 
must look somewhat further to disco- 
ver the effects of the tree of knowledge 
on the human state. 

Man consists of an immaterial prin- 
ciple, and of a material part or body ; 
the body also consists of simply or- 
ganized parts, and a superadded por- 
tion called life. The latter pair finds 
him on a level with the brute, and the 
former principle places him nearer to 
the angelic state. In his primitive 
condition, the animal powers were ca- 
pable of conveying perfect sensations ; 
and the organs of thought being also 
perfect, all reasoning was correct and 
clear. The passions and subordinate 
feelings, which arise from the junction 
of life with body, and which, to be 
right, require the organs to have no 


| other than their due share and quali 


of nervous energy, were also in th 
proper state of subjection to the su- 
perior faculties. The operation of the 
deleterious fruit unsettled all this har- 
mony, lowering the powers of that 
part of the animal by which the su- 
perior faculties were exercised, and 
excited to undue action those by which 
his lower passions were developed ; and 
in this situation he scarcely waited for 
temptation to stain the hitherto spot- 
less whiteness of his mind ; for we must 
observe, that though the soul could not 
govern, it had not lost its power of dis- 
cerning right from wrong. 

When man by his misconduct had so 
far altered the essential properties of the 
body which God had given him, he be- 
came unworthy to dwell longer in the 
paradise of delight: but there was an- 
other reason besides justice that caused 
him to be expelled from Eden; and 
mercy had a share in what appeared a 
harsh command. The tree of life was 
there, the fruit of which was able to re- 
new the stamen of the body, and to pre- 
vent the waste of what physiologists call 
its irritable powers. Itis observed that 
every individual is endued with a de- 
finite portion of excitability, or life, 
which nothing in nature will enable us 
to recruit. By this means it is that the 
arteries, which yesterday performed 
their offices of circulation and nutrition 
with vigour and effect, to-morrow shall 
do it in a less perfect manner ; and the 
absorbents, which are destined to re- 
move the deteriorated parts, will after 
ws their functions half per- 
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To prevent the Dry Rot.—On Friendship. 


formed. The tree of life, which in 
man’s perfect state was desirable, in 
order to convey to him a renewed por- 
tion of excitability or vitality; in his 
deteriorated condition, would only have 
served to immortalize that which had 
better be destroyed. Deathwas neces- 
sary, in the new order of things, that 
man might lay down deranged organs, 
and rise again in that incorruptible 
state which is necessary to the perfec- 
tion of his being; and hence we see 
how fullofmercy wasthe Divinity when 
he prevented man from eating of the 
tree of life, and living for ever. It will 
appear, then, that I consider the two 
trees here mentioned, as acting on the 
body of man by their physical pro- 
perties, in the same manner as Peru- 
vian bark proves a tonic, and jalap a 
purge. That this is the casein regard 
to the tree of evil, appears evident from 
the corporal effects evident to our 
senses, and which alone could be con- 
veyed, as an hereditary disease, to the 
offspring ; and that the case is similar 
with regard to the tree of life, is evident 
from the expression of the Almighty 
before alluded to, and from the care 
displayed in keeping man from after- 


wards approaching it. 


‘TO PREVENT THE DRY ROT. 


Ir has been observed that this destruc- 
tive inmate, the Dry Rot, generally 
makes its first appearance in cellars, 
or such parts of our habitations as 
are most exposed to damps. Many 
attempts have been made, both to cure 
and to prevent it, which have been at- 
tended with various degrees of suc- 
cess. 

Among the causes of prevention, the 
following has been strongly recom- 
mended to public notice. When per- 
sons are preparing to whitewash their 
cellars or rooms, if they will mix so 
much copperas with their composition, 
as will give to the wash a clear yel- 
low hue, and repeat this annually, it 
will prove an excellent preventive of 
the dry rot where it has not begun, 
and will arrest its progress where it 
has already taken place. The eflicacy 
of this simple specific is said to be 
founded upon numerous experiments, 
not one of which has failed. As the 
trial will. be attended with very little 
trouble or expense, the probability of 
success will certainly justify the risk of 
a disappointment. 


ON FRIENDSHIP. 
By a Lady. 

“You may take sarza, to remove a disease of the liver; 
“ steel, to disperse the spleen; flowers of sulphur, for the 
“ lungs; and castorium, for the brain: but no receipt 
“ openeth the heart but a true Friend, to whom you may 
“ impart griefs, joys, fears, hopes, suspicions, counsels, 
“ and whatever lieth upon, and oppresseth the heart.” 

Lord Bacon. 


THE sentiments of a man whose ta- 
Jents were so justly admired, and 
whose character was so highly esti- 
mated, as that of the Lord Chancellor 
Bacon, can scarcely fail making an 
impression upon the mind of every re- 
flecting individual; and it is evident 
he had both tried, and found, the ani- 
mating power of Friendship, before he 
made the preceding declaration. 

In a succeeding part of the Essay, 
his lordship’s sentiments are equally 
judicious and impressive; and there 
is something peculiarly beautiful in his 
comparison between the surrounding 
Atmosphere and Friendship; “ for 
Friendship (says he) not only mak- 
eth a fair-day in the affections, shield- 
ing them from storm and tempest, but 
maketh day-light shine upon the un- 
derstanding, out of confusion and 
darkness ;—for the senses clarify (he 
adds) by communication, and our 
thoughts become arranged into an or- 
derly attack. Neither is the opening 
of the understanding restrained to 
such Friends as are capable of giving 
wise counsel, for the very unbosoming of 
the thoughts teaches a man to reflect ; 
and he had better attach himself, and 
speak aloud, to a statue or a picture, 
than suffer all sensations to evaporate 
in his own breast.” 

This evaporation of thought, or ra- 
ther of feeling, can only be practised 
by the insensible or apathetic ; for beings 
who are endowed with a susceptibility 
of disposition, must select some indi- 
vidual, to participate in their senti- 
ments, to share their griefs, enjoy 
their prosperity, and become a partner 
in every pleasurable sensation which 
arises. Surely solitary pleasures can 
never be substantial! even a pictu- 
resque prospect appears bereft of half 
its charm, if beheld without a compa- 
nion with whom we can admire the 
works of creation! If we are incapa- 
ble of enjoying inanimate perfection, 
without some animated being to par- 
ticipate in our emotions, how much 
more essential is such an associate, 
where our interest, our happiness, or 
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our tranquillity, may be concerned ? or | 


where doubting judgment hangs sus- 
pended, whether it ought to retreat or 
pursue its course. In the latter case, 
particularly, how beneficial must be 
the counsel of a Friend, in whose judg- 
ment we can place implicit confidence ! 
and who, from not being a party con- 
cerned in the important transaction, 
coolly beholds it, through all its de- 
vious ramifications. ‘* The counsel of 
a friend in such a situation, (observes 
Lord Bacon,) “ it is always better to 
follow, than any self-interested sugges- 
tions.” 

Friendship has appropriately been 
termed the balm of existence ; it is a 
gem, whose value is not to be calcu- 
lated ; a treasure, which royalty can- 
not purchase, and which none but the 
virtuous and the amiable must ever 
hope to possess! The more youthful 
part of my readers will doubtless be 
astonished at this assertion, whilst 
memory furnishes them with such a 
variety of instances of Friendship ; all 
which, I must candidly assure them, 
are mere associations, formed upon mu- 
tual convenience. In an extensive in- 
tercourse with the world, real Friend- 
ship is searcely to be hoped for, much 
less expected ; and in a successive as- 
sociation with varying characters, it 
is searcely possible to discover the 
essential qualities of a Friend. In the 
calm sequestrations which fashion 
even decrees to her greatest votaries, 
young persons may be more fortunate ; 
for the intercourse which takes place 
in the country, is of a different de- 
scription to that which prevails in the 
metropolis—families of rank and for- 
tune alternately assimilate in each 
other’s houses, and by that means ac- 
quire knowledge of dispositions and 
propensities. In favour of this opinion, 
I cannot avoid quoting that judge of 
human nature, Dr. Johnson ; who in- 
forms us, we can acquire a greater 
knowledge of the real character of our 
acquaintance by a three weeks’ resi- 
dence in their own houses, than by three 
times three years occasional association. 

Various are the instances recorded 
in sacred and ancient history, of dis- 
interested Friendship subsisting be- 


- tween characters of the most exalted 


and dignified description ; instances, 
which at once do honour to human na- 
ture, and add dignity to that refined 
sentiment. Though history has con- 
fined her proofs of this noble passion, 


to that sex who are destined to make 
more conspicuous figures in the world ; 
yet if the female heart could be laid 
open to inspection, I am inclined to be- 
lieve we should behold many instances 
of exalted attachment ;—in short, all 
those virtues which give grace to the 
feminine character, are peculiarly cal- 
culated to inspire Friendship and 
affection. 

Though females have been accused 
of a versatility of disposition inimical 
to permanent association, I know se- 
veral instances of Friendships formed 
at an early period, which have only 
been terminated by dissolution. That 
a sentiment which possesses the power 
of augmenting our joys and dimi- 
nishing our sorrows, should be culti- 
vated, and that we should seek it.with 
an ardour proportioned to its inesti- 
mable value, is doubtless a pursuit at 
once natural and laudable; yet, in that 
pursuit, unfortunately, we often mis- 
take the shadow for the substance. 
Pleasing manners, polished courtesy, 
and insinuating accomplishments, are 
too often the mere foundation on 
which we erect an altar to Friendship ; 
whilst the heart, the temper, and the 
propensities, are scarcely thought of, 
instead of being studied. 

Though I consider religion too sa- 
cred a subject for frequent conversa- 
tion, yet in confidential intercourse it 
must occasionally be introduced; if 
merely animadverting upon a sermon, 
which the parties may recently have 
heard: and if the slightest degree of 
levity is attached to such conversation, 
I would exclaim, Beware of entering 
into the bonds of Friendship! Filial 
affection, is the next imposing duty to 
piety; and which of course includes 
passive obedience to those whose mo- 
tives are almost invariably instigated 
by tenderness and affection: but if 
parental commands are resisted, or 
complied with reluctantly, the head is 
either weak, or the heart corrupted ; 
consequently such a character was 
not ordained by nature to become a 
sincere Friend. A compassionating 
disposition, is a necessary qualifica- 
tion in those characters with whom we 
have an intention of forming a Friend- 
ship; in short, I am inclined to be- 
lieve, that persons destitute of sensi- 
bility are totally incapable of attach- 
ment. A general probity of conduct in 
the most minute circumstances, forms a 
necessary virtue in the character of a 
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Friend: at the same time, I would not 
have it supposed, that human nature 
can be totally free from blemish; or 
that perfection is to be expected in a 
creature so frail, or so faulty, as man. 

“ Genuine and perfect Friendship 
(observes a philosophical writer) can 
only exist between persons of inte- 
grity, and refinement of feeling ; it is 
a tacit covenant, — into oe 
persons of sensible and virtuous dispo- 
sitions. I say sensible, (he adds, be. 
cause a monk or a recluse may not 
be wicked, and yet live without know- 
ing any thing of Friendship: and I 
say virtuous, because the vicious have 
only accomplices, the voluptuous have 
only companions, the interested have 
associates ; but the virtuous, and the 
virtuous only, can expect to enjoy the 
sweets of Fri ip.” 

The justly admired Dr. Young, in 
Night the Second, evidently entertains 
a similar opinion to this celebrated 
philosopher; and appealing to Lo- 
renzo, inquires whether he was ac- 
quainted with that exalted passion. 

“ Knows’t thou, Lorenzo ! what a Friend contains? 
« As Bees mixt nectar draw from various flowers, 
“ So men from Friendship, wisdom and delight ; 
“ Twins ty’d by nature; if they part, they die.” 
* * * * * 
* * * * * 
“ Friendship the means of wisdom richly gives, 
The precious end, which makes our wisdom wise ; 
** Nature, in zeal for human amity, 
“ Denies, or damps, an undivided joy.” 
* * * * 


Joy flies monopolists ; it calls for two ; 

Rich fruit! heav’n-planted! never pluck’d by one. 
“ Needful auxiliaries are Friends, to give 

“ To social Man true relish of himself.” 


As the advice which that pious di- 
vine has given respecting Friend- 
ship, is applicable to my subject, I 
shall unhesitatingly insert it, for the 
instruction of my readers; conceiving 
the sentiments of a man so universally 
respected are likely to be more impres- 
sive than my own. 

_ What if, (since daring on so nice a theme,) 
« | shew thee Friendship delicate as dear, 
« Of tender violations apt to die! 
Reserve will wound it—and Distrust destroy! 
Deliberate on all things with thy Friend ; 
« But since Friends grow not thick on ev’ry bough, 
“ Nor ev’ry Friend unrotten at the core, 
« First on thy Friend delib’rate with thyself; 

- © Pause, ponder, sift ; not eager in the choice, 
“ Nor jealous of the chosen; fixing, fiz ; 
« Judge before Friendship,—then confide till Death,” 


These few lines are so fall of in- 
structive counsel, that they may be 
said to contain a perfect volume; and, 
like the maxims of. an ancient philo- 


sopher, deserve to be written in cha- 
racters which time cannot efface. The 
difficulty of finding a real Friend, is 
truly poetical; and the simile of that 
purity of heart which is necessary to 
render Friendship intrinsically valu- 
able, is figuratively described by the 
unsoundness of the core; whilst deli- 
berating upon the character, and the 
propensities, previous to entering into 
the bonds of Friendship, may at once 
be termed a necessary and useful 
lesson. That confidence, which the 
contract requires, when once sacredly 
formed between two persons, is no 
less instructive and beautifal : in short, 
a sufficient number of extracts might 
be selected from that admired author, 
to compose a moderate-sized volume. 
That solicitude which parents na- 
turally feel for the pure welfare of their 
offspring, induces them to impress sen- 
timents of the greatest precaution re- 
specting that sentiment termed Love ; 
whilst that of Friendship, on which, 
their future happiness in a great mea- 
sure depends, is too often passed 
over in total silence. So numerous 
have been the instances of the subse- 
quent misfortunes which have arisen 
from these ill-fated associations, that 
the interest I take in the happiness of 
the youthful part of my own, the female 
sex, will, I trust, act as an apology for 
prolixity and precaution. At an early 
period of life, a heart, prone to sensi- 
bility, imperceptibly selects some ob- 
ject, on which to place the softer af- 
fections ; and, if the tender tie of bro- 
ther and sister is excluded, reposes all 
its emotions in Friendship’s fostering 
bosom. The solitude of individuality, 
gives an ardency to these attachments, 
unknown to those whose affections 
branch out into a variety of different 
channels ; and we expect to find in the 
bonds of Friendship all those endear- 
ing sensations which accompany the 
ties ofnature. That this expectation 
should so frequently become falla- 
cious, doubtless is greatly to be de- 
plored ; yet the frequency, I am of opi- 
nion, is to be attributed to the eager- 
ness with which young persons enter 
into these associations. Though a sus- 
picious and distrustful mind is inea- 
pable of Friendship, yet in a contract, 
where our happiness must be inter- 
woven with that of another person’s, 
surely becomes a matter of im- 
portance to acquire a knowledge of 
the leading traits of that person’s cha- 
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racter; and though a similarity of 
taste may not be essential, we ought 
to have convincing proofs of an ami- 
able disposition. 

Pleasing manners, unfortunately, 
often conceal the want of intrinsic qua- 
lifications ; even depravity possesses 
the power of assuming virtue’s attract- 
ive form; and it has frequently been 
known to impose both upon age and 
experience. This imposition, however, 
can only occur in cases where frequent 
association is impracticable : for imi- 
tation, of every description, cannot al- 
ways be upon its guard; and some in- 
cautious word, or some unreflected up- 
on action, often removes the veil which 
had concealed a designing heart! 

Anevil of this kind, however, neither 
ean nor ought to be dreaded, in Friend- 
ships which are formed between those, 
who from childhood have had frequent 
communication ; for at that period, of 
course, each thought of the heart is 
laid open, and the leading traits of 
character may easily be remembered. 
It therefore cannot be against associa- 
tions of this description, that I am de- 
sirous of cautioning the youthful part 
of my readers ; but against those sud- 
den intimacies which take place in 
their intercourse with the world ; where 
a polished address, and conciliating 
manners, become the chief, if not only 
foundation, which Friendship is built 
upon. With the warning voice of a 
sincere Friend, I would caution them 
against these hastily-formed attach- 
ments ; entreaitimg them to attend to 
the admonitions of Doctor Young—to 
pause—ponder—sift—and examine well, 
the character, before they enter into 
Friendship’s sacred bonds. 

Tt has been observed, that those may 
jest at wounds, whose bodies are free 
from blemish; or, in other words, are 
incapable of exhibiting any scars : and 
those who have felt the pangs inflicted 
by treacherous Friendship, are certain- 
ly best calculated to caution others. As 
example is universally allowed to be 
more efficacious than precept; I shall 
venture, in the ensuing Essay, to pre- 
sent one to my readers; merely re- 
sorting to fiction in the names which I 
shall bestow on the parties concerned. 


ELECTION AND PREDESTINATION. 


From a correspondent who subscribes 
himself “‘ Neuter,’ we have received 
some queries respecting the Scriptural 


import of the terms Election and Pre- 
destination 


In reply to this correspondent, we 
beg to observe, that as these subjects 
have been investigated for ages, we 
despair of giving any interpretation 
to the terms, that will not be offensive 
to some parties. Those whose senti- 
ments coincide with our own, may 
perhaps be pleased with the observa- 
tions we might make ; but others who 
differ from us, and who have an equal 
right with ourselves to form their own 
judgments, will also demand a hear- 
ing, which we could not in justice 
deny: and this would involve us ina 
controversy, to which it would be diffi- 
cult to predict a termination. To the 
various writers who have distinguished 
themselves in this field of polemical 
theology, we presume this correspon- 
dent is no stranger: to their writings 
we must therefore refer him. A single 
topic or a solitary feature, on any ques- 
tion in divinity or science, that might 
be deemed worthy of investigation, 
would be suitable for our pages; but 
whole systems are too ponderous for 
our undertaking. 


Regulations recommended. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE IMPERIAL 
MAGAZINE, 


Sir, Liverpool, June 23d, 1819. 


Meetine lately with a manuscript 
Essay by a young friend, “On the Im- 
portance of moral and mental Culture 
in early Life ;” I was pleased with 
hints on the two interesting subjects 
found in the following extract, which, 
if approved of, I beg you wiil insert in 
the present or next number of youruse- 
ful and widely-extended Miscellany. 
I have been induced to hand it to you, 
by the hope, that it may excite that at- 
tention to its contents, which they do 
not merely deserve, but demand; 
that its appearance in print may pro- 
voke abilities to the subject ; and that 
your readers may forget what is ob- 
jectionable inits style, for the subjects 
of which it treats. 

After the following admission, “ ’Tis 
true all are not called to glorify God 
in the same public way ; and perhaps 
it will be found that his honour is most 
displayed and secured amongst those 
his honest, sincere, and simple ser- 
vants, not remarkable for intellectual 
expansion or refined thought ;” he ob- 
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serves as follows, “‘ And yet I cannot 
but notice the discreditable incapacity 
of the Laity of our day, for conducting 
with vigour or effect, the public-spi- 
rited and benevolent institutions of the 
age ; an incapacity the more mortify- 
ing too, as it arises not from any de- 
fect of mental constitution, but merely 
from a wilful misimprovement, or an 
inglorious disuse, of the powers God 
has given them. If a public meeting 
is to he convened, resolutions moved, 
the nature and objects of the institu- 
tion detailed, committees named, or 
the important business of correspond- 
ence conducted, .we generally find’ the 
whole of this complicated labour hud- 
dled on the shoulders of our Reverend 
Pastors. We do indeed find them 
upon a committee, or sometimes as 
joint-secretaries ; but in the one case 
the meetings are too often favoured 
with their bare corporeal presence, 
where also the corporeal (not pious) act 
of the up-lifting of their hands, if found 
necessary, is given: and in the other, 
the very nomination of a clerical col- 
league, though the advantage of the 
union is obvious, may argue the justice 
of the mild remonstrance I have thus 
ventured to make. These things may, 
and perhaps do, come within the sphere, 
but cannot be the main object, of a 
Pastor’s duty ; but it is the almost ex- 
clusive and NECESSARY engagement of 
them in public business of this sort, of 
which I complain. I should be glad to 
see this. subject taken up by one ef 
themselves. I rejoice that there are 
some creditable exceptions to the ge- 
neral rule; and beg to be explicitly 
understood, that the above remarks, 
intended merely as a stimulus, are not 
meant to (and indeed cannot fairly) be 
applied to those who are obliged to 
give nearly the whole of their time to 
their secular concerns, either from the 
cupidity of employers, or the shame- 
fully retrenching habits of the times, 
in those who conscientiously do what 
they can.—Still, experience, as well as 
the exception, proves the rule. 

“ With respect to the two efficient 
causes of want of improvement above 
stated, I beg to remark, that the em- 
ployer has not only legally, but in right, 
a claim to the services of those under 
him, during what are unnecessarily 
called “ business hours:” but that 


these are included in the constant, un- 
mitigated, unrelaxed exertions of a ser- 
vant, from the firstto the last of a day, 


will not be asserted, I should hope, by. 
any man, friendly either to the moral 

or bodily interests of Man. The cus- 

toms and interests of modern times, in 

the “universal passion” for money- 

getting, has produced a mental dwarf- 

ishness, little creditable to the advanced 

age in which we live; and the shame- 

ful abuse of the powers and the time of 
men, in pressing this broad and much- 
thronged road, isa lamentable evil. I 

argue not against diligence in busi- 
ness, but against that want of it which 
induces the constant attendance of 
commercial men to it. I am_ per- 
suaded, if a steady glow of determined 

feeling, a fixed application, a oneness 

of object, a systematic disposal, and 
habitual dispatch—a that 
deserves the name—are given to busi- 

ness, that one half of the time usually 
employed in it, might, without detri- 
ment be spared for the great object of 
self-discipline and improvement, and 
for purposes of general usefulness. 1 
do hope, for the honour of humanity, as 
well as for the credit of the scientific 
character of the town, this subject, with 

its branches, viz. late hours, &c. will 
have the able attention of some humane 
individual.” 

I would just observe, in behalf of 
that dependent part of the community 
employed in shops or counting-houses, 
such interference is most devoutly to 
be wished ;—that however unguarded 
some expressions in the above extract 
may appear, there is considerable jus- 
tice in them on the ; and that I 
am, with sincere humble 
coadjutor in your attempts to produce 
real moral “ reform,” and enhance the 


interests of science. 4 
AELFRED. 
Liverpool, 23d July, 1819. 
Queries on the Divine Foreknowledge. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE IMPERIAL 
MAGAZINE, 

SIR, 
In the ninth paragraph of your Re- 
view, col. 18, for March last, you say: 
“* Whatever we denominate past, must 
certainly be considered as having been 
once present, though nowit is not; and 
what we call future, we must conclude 
to be something that has not yet ar- 
rived. In this light all such events and 
actions must be considered with regard 
to ourselves; and as such, we cannot 


doubt, the Almighty beholds them. 


: 
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The terms AFTER-knowledge and FORE- 
knowledge, are therefore highly proper 
in relation to us ; but to a Being, with 
whom nothing can be either past or fu- 
ture, the terms Arrer-knowledge and 
rore-knowledge are totally inapplica- 
ble. To him, it is only perfect or 
simple knowledge, from which the re- 
lative ideas of AFTER and FORE, or 
PAST and FUTURE, are necessarily ex- 
cluded.” 

Now, Sir,as a searcher after truth, 
independent of any man, or his condi- 
tion, be he of whatsoever party or sect 
he may ; permit me to ask the follow- 
ing Questions.—If an action be past to 
us, or future to us, how can you make 
it appear, it is not so to the Almighty 
in respect to himself also? Of all the 
transactions which have past in this 
world; are they not pastto God, as they 
aretoman? Does not God then view 
the actions as past in regard to His own 
“* perfect or simple knowledge?” 

Let us take the Jews for an example. 
When the Lord Jehovah called Abra- 
ham to leave his father’s house, and 
go into a strange land, which He would 
shew Abraham, and promised to give 
his posterity, and make of his seed a 
great nation, and bless them with all 
the blessings of this world, so long as 
they would obey Him ; but if they dis- 
diosbeyed His commands, He would 
punish them: can any man, with any 
shew of reason, positively maintain that 
all which befel the Jews was not clear- 
ly seen by God, as future to himself as 
well as the Jews? Alli these actions, 
which as past to the Jews, must also 
be past to God. 

Let us demolish nights and days, let 
us make away with all those means by 
which we distinguish time at present, 
and bring ourselves to an eternal light. 
In this state we have something to do ; 
as well as we have something to do 
now, in our present state. Would not 
the actions which we should do in this 
eternal state, be past when they were 
done? And those which we knew we 
had to do, would they not be future 
to us?—Are we to suppose, that the 
blessed in heaven have nothing to do? 
If we allow them toemploy themselves 
in something, which we are informed 
’ by revelation they do; we must con- 
clude thatthe actions which have been 
done are past to them, though there is 
no distinction of time ; and what they 
have to do, is future to them. 

1 shall be greatly obliged to you, Sir, 


if you will, in your next number, clear 
up a little more, your assertions in | 
respect to this affair. Ido not follow 
blindly either Calvin or Arminius, or 
any other man. So far as they keep 
within compass, in undeniable truths, 
I follow all men; but when they are 
lost in a labyrinth of speculations, I 
judge it best to walk in that road which 
is pointed out by unerring wisdom. 
And to know this road, we have only 
to follow the Lord Jesus Christ. 
1 am, Sir, 


Your’s, obediently, 
TyRo. 
Hanley, Staffordshire Potteries, 
18th Sept. 1819. 


Observations on the preceding Queries. 
WE have inserted the preceding arti- 
cle, that our correspondent Tyro might 
not be furnished with any plausible 
occasion of complaint; although we 
cannot but think, that many of his in- 
= might have been spared ; since 
ey have already received an answer 
in that number of our Magazine 
whence he has taken the quotation. 
As Tyro professes to be actuated with 
a sincere desire to obtain from the 
Reviewer of Verax some additional 
information on the momentous subject 
discussed in that Review, he ought in 
justice to have examined the argu- 
ments which the Reviewer has ad- 
vanced, and to have pointed out their 
defects ; or at least to have shown why 
he thought them inconclusive. 

Tyro must be sensible, that, on eve 
argument which can be advanced, 
though amounting to the most un- 
equivocal demonstration, it will be 
exceedingly easy for him, or for any 
other person, to come forward and 
say, ‘ I shall be greatly obliged to 
you, Sir, if you will, in your next num- 
ber, clear up a little more, your asser- 
tions in respect to this affair.” He 
may rest assured, that when he shall 
have fairly pointed out the defects of 
those reasonings, by which the Re- 
viewer attempts to prove that nothing 
can be either past or future to God, he 
may expect to hear something more on 
the occasion. 

Tyro ought to have known, that this 
subject, instead of being exhausted, 
is only transiently surveyed, as no 
thoughts were entertained, that any 
person pretending to understand the 
question, would ever conceive that the 
Eternal God could be liable to the mu- 
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tations of time; and that he had, like On the Utility of the Mathematics, tn 
finite beings, his present, past, and fu- answer to 4& inserted col. 576. 


ture. In the preceding part of the 
same paragraph which Tyro has quot- 
ed, he might have found some reasons 
to supersede his questions; and in 
col. 25 and 26, of the same number, 
he might have perceived the same 
mode of argumentation again resumed: 
to these therefore he is referred. But 
that he may not think his present 
communication slighted, we will sub- 
join a few remarks on his several ques- 
tions : 

In the First place, he asks—“ If an 
action be past or future to us, how can 
you make it appear, that it is not so 
to the Almighty, in respect to himself 
also?”—Answer. By proving that He 
inhabiteth eternity; and that abso- 
lutely perfect existence is above all 
succession. Secondly. “ Of all the 
transactions which have passed in this 
world, are they not past to God, as they 
are to man?”—Answer. If this were 
admitted, God would have successive 
existence, and be continually augment- 
ing his experimental knowledge of 
things. Thirdly. ‘‘ Does not God then 
view the actions as past in regard to 
his own perfect or simpie knowledge?” 
—Answer. If this were granted, God 
would be older to-day than he was 
yesterday ; and then with him one day 
would not be as a thousand years, nor 
a thousand years as one day. 

The example taken from Abraham 
and the Jews, can only be considered 
as illustrative of the preceding ques- 
tions. It contains nothing that the 
former questions do not include, and 
therefore admits of the same replies. 
The ideas of past and future are merely 
relative, and as such they are suitable 
to the state and condition of beings like 
ourselves. But we cannot reason from 
the subjects of mortality to the Eternal 

God 


The final question respecting “‘ things 
done and to be done” in a disembodied 
state, hasno connection with the sub- 
ject of inquiry. The question should 
have been founded upon the manner 
in which actions and events are per- 
ceived by the Almighty, in relation to 
himself. But instead of this, Tyro has 
lost sight of absolutely perfect, neces- 
sary, and unoriginated existence, and, 
taking his stand on the nature of finite 
spirits, has proposed his question on 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE IMPERIAL 
MAGAZINE. 

Sir, 
THERE is often something in the word- 
ing of Queries, and the form under 
which they are propounded, which 
serves as an index to the opinion of 
the querist, and (if the subject be a con- 
troverted one) points to that side of the 
controversy, in favour of which he 
wishes the answer to be given. It is 
very probable that some of your cor- 
respondents may take the hint, and es- 
pouse the opinion to which “ G. B. of 
Cardiff,” evidently leans. Allow me, 
Sir, however, to offer, in behalf of the 
excellence and utility of Mathematical 
studies, a defence against insinuations 
to their disadvantage, which to me ap- 
pear to be implied in the queries which 
the above-mentioned correspondent 
has submitted for solution. 
On this; as on every other occasion 
of dispute, it is essentially necessary 
to the just discussion of the subject, 
that the disputants should attach pre- 
cisely the same meaning to whatever 
terms may be employed in common, 
in the course of argument. I think it 
proper therefore to premise, that in 
the term Mathematics, { understand to 
be included, not merely what are called 
pure Mathematics, such as geometry 
and algebra; but also all the various 
branches of mixed Mathematics, as 
astronomy, geography, optics, hydrau- 
lics, hydrostatics, navigation, and me- 
chanics ; all of which are closely con- 
nected with the former, being chiefly 
indebted to their assistance for the ad- 
vances they have already made towards 
perfection, and for whatever there is of 
clearness in the enunciation, or of ac- 
curacy in the demonstration, of their 
principles. To the latter, in fact, the 
former have served as eyes, by which 
they have found their way up the 
ascent to the commanding eminence 
they now occupy ; and they still supply 
the language in which they speak, and 
lend the seal which stamps the autho- 
rity of truth and certainty on their de- 
cisions. To the same extent of signi- 
fication, I hope it is quite fair for meto 
assume that the term is understood by 
your worthy correspondent. 

First, then, in the way of exordium, 


e modes of their perception and 
knowledge. 


I would observe how hard a case-it«is 
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that the Mathematical Sciences, after 
the general countenance they have re- 
ceived, and the credit with which they 
have maintained their claini on the good 
opinion and gratitude of the public for 
ages. should now be called to their tri- 
bunal, to answer against charges so se- 
rious as those implicd in the queries 
just referred to ;—that in spite of the 
general testimony in their favour, a 
hint should now be thrown out, that 
the whole family ought to be expelled 
from the community as useless vaga- 
bonds, and even branded as traitors to 
the interests of true religion! That in 
every civilized nation they have been 
admired and patronized, in christian 
countries and by christian people, not 
less than by idolaters and _ infidels, 
ought to be a safeguard against all 
insinuations to their disadvantage ; 
and, till they can be proved to have 
abused very recently the patronage un- 
der which they have flourished, the 
lowest claim they can prefer is, to‘be 
allowed to hold on their course clear of 
molestation. At the same time, how- 
ever, that their advocates feel some- 
what indignant at the frivolous and 
vexatious charges thrown into the 
court of public opinion against them, 
they would not confine their apology to 
mere expressions of displeasure, but 
are always ready for a fair and open 
trial, either in the court, or on the 


arena. 

And first, these sciences plead against 
the charge of uselessness, that they 
tend very greatly to enlarge and to im- 
prove the mental faculties of the indi- 
vidual who cultivates them. The hu- 
man mind may be considered as a vast 
receptacle, not indecd absolutely in- 
finite in its capacity (for nothing is in- 
finite that is created) but yet of dimen- 
sions which exceed, so far as experi- 
ment can ascertain the fact, all limits 
of which we have any idea; extending 
to the boundaries of creation, and vi- 
siting the margins of the celestial and 
the infernal regions. But, though the 

ity of the mind thus extends in 
every direction to a distance whose 
iumit lies somewhere between the ut- 
most stretch of our imagination and in- 


finity, yet the avenues into it, by which 


knowledge is admitted, are so very 

narrow, that, considering knowledge 

under the emblem of water, they will 

only admit its distillation through them 

by single drops at once. Whatever 

then has a tendency to enlarge these 
No. 8.—VoL. 


avenues, has a tendency, in proportion 
to its power of widening, to facilitate 
the acquisition of knowledge of every 
description, and, on that account, de- 
serves to be encouraged. On this 
ground, I conceive, that the Mathe- 
matics have a claim to very particular 
attention ; since from the peculiar dif- 
ficulty which attends the full concep- 
tion of their principles, they may be 
considered as occupying the whole of 
the avenue by which they are received, 
and as enlarging the passage for what- 
ever may succeed. This illustration 
may appear to some a little ludicrous ; 
but the fact, that the capability of the 
mind for receiving knowledge of any 
kind, is to be estimated, in the progress 
of its improvement, very greatly from 
the measure of difficulty which has at- 
tended previous acquisitions of it, is 
not to be denied. Hence will appear 
the utility of Mathematical know- 
ledge ; since, for the complete compre- 
hension ofits principles, and a thorough 
knowledge of its pure and abstract 
parts especially, nothing less than the 
utmost intensity of the most severe at- 
tention is sufficient. The mental exer- 
cise by which these are apprehended 
and received, is an effort which strains 
the whole mind into a forgetfulness of 
every thing but its own pure abstrac- 
tions, and renders it for the moment 
incapable of the slightest effort of at- 
tention to any other subject. ,' 

As one consequence of this previous 
mental subjection to discipline of this 
kind, the mind acquires a readier 
power of yielding close and undivided 
attention to whatever subject may af- 
terwards present itself. And if success 
in the investigation or pursuit of know- 
ledge depends at all, as it certainly 
does very greatly, onthe steadiness of 
the attention which is paid to it, the 
mind accustomed to such discipline 
will apply itself to study of any kind 
under circumstances of increased ad- 
vantage. The mind is further assisted 
by these studies, asitis trained thereby 
to a correct method of induction ; and 
the reasoning powers are prepared for 
a regular and logical investigation of 
any questions or other subjects, 
which may come before them. In this 
way, the advantage of previous ha- 
bituation to the discipline of the Mathe- 
matics, will be found in the study of 
ethics and divinity, and in the consi- 
deration of all questions, in which it 


is iam by a process of argumenta- 
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to truth from error. 
e success of all such investigations 
pends very considerably on the 
strength of the faculty of abstraction; 
and nothing is better calculatéd to 
strengthen and improve that faculty, 
than the studies I am now defending. 
I am not surprised, therefore, to find 
Quinctilian recommending an ac- 
quaintance with them, as one of the 
taost important qualifications for a 
public speaker. His language on this 
subject is certainly very strong; for 
he even goes so far as to maintain, that 
very little can be done without them, 
when he says “nullo. modo sine 
aie potest esse orator.” (Inst. Orat. 
. 10.)* 
Much more might be said, to shew 
é benefits accraing to individuals 
m these studies, with regard to men- 
tal improvement; but there are other 
recommendations in their favour which 


press on my attention, and I fear to | kin 


extend this paper to too great a length. 
Ishall therefore content myself with 
giving, as a confirmation of what I 
ve advanced, and as a short sum- 
mary of what more might be urged on 
the same point, an extract from an 
inaugural oration delivered by the ce- 
lebrated Dr. Isaac Barrow, on occa- 
sion of his appointment to the Mathe- 
‘matical Professorship at Cambridge. 
_ “The Mathematics,” he observes, 
“ effectually exercise, not vainly de- 
ude, nor vexatiously torment, studi- 
ous minds with obscure subtleties, but 
gaily demonstrate every thing within 
ir reach, draw certain conclusions, 
instruct by profitable rules, and unfold 
pleasant questions. These disciplines 
fikewise ure and corroborate the 
mind to a constant diligence in study ; 
they wholly deliver us from a cre- 
dulous simplicity, most strongly for- 
tify us against the vanity of scepticism, 
otmally restrain us from a rash pre- 
sumption, most easily incline us to a 
‘due assent, and perfectly subject us to 
the government of right reason. W 
the mind is abstracted and elevated 
.from sensible matter, distinctly views 
forms, conceives the beauty of 
‘ideas, and investigates the harmony of 
proportions; the manners them s 
are sensibly corrected and improved, 
the affections composed and rectified, 
the fancy calmed and settled, and the 


understanding raised and excited to 
more divine contem 
Hutton’s Philosophical and Mathema- 
tical Dictionary, art. Mathematics. 


ations.”—See 


Such are the advantages which ac- 


crue to individuals. But I imagine I 
hear some persons on the other side 
still exclaiming, cui bono? and asking. 
where is the public benefit? I answer, 
ublic advant: 
0 

therefore, when individuals derive be- 
nefit from Mathematics, in the same 
proportion that their number bears to 
the mass of society, society itself may 
be set down as being benefited by their 


is the aggregate 
at which individuals acquire; and 


acquirements. But much more ‘may 
be urged in their favour than what I 
have advanced ; for, like every thi 
else that is really valuable, they 
fase their benefits abtoad, and their 
bounty in a thousand ways descends 
rank and condition of man- 


The enumeration of their excel- 
lencies would in fact be an application 
of the science itself to the summation 
of an infinite series, and one which 
converges so very slowly, that I could 
not hope soon to cometo a satisfactory 
result. The easier and shorter way 
perhaps will be, to shew not what the 
public enjoy in consequence of the 
cultivation of these sciences, but what 
the world would be without them. 
Take away the kindred sciences of 
astronomy and navigation, which we 
have already noticed as belonging to 
the Mathematics, and which, but for 
what geometry and algebra have done 
for them, instead deserving the 
name of sciences, would be only one 
remove, in the scale of utility and ex- 
cellence, from being good for nothing. 
Suppose them both to be expunged 
from the book of human knowledge, 
and nothing to be known of either, 
beyond what observation and — 
will supply; I need not say, Par- 
liament of this country might then 


hile | withdraw the offerthey have made of a 


reward for improvements in the mode 


would be found only in 
mediately adjoining to 
those diminutive seas 
rounded almost every where by 
Ages would again elapse 
tant continents would be 


a knowledge of geometry, no one 


orator. 


Without 
ean be a perlect 


| 
clermining tne iongituade ; 
; mariner, instead of spreading his can- 
| vas to every wind on every ocean, 
im- 
or in 
sur- 
land. 
5 Or 
more probably they weuld never be 
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discovered. And all the additional 
knowledge and ad of every 
kind which we derive from friendly in- 
tercourse with nations separated from 
us by a vast expanse of waters, would, 
with a few trifling exceptions, remain 
utterly beyond our reach: and we 
might truly say with Horace, “ deus 
abscidit oceano dissociabili.” 

Instead of the mutual equilibrium 
now established by commerce, between 
the wants and the superfluities of va- 
rious nations, the inequality of pro- 
duce, consequent on difference of soil 
and climate, would occasion, accord- 
ing to circumstances, a waste on one 
hand and a deficiency on the other ; 
and every man’s ingenuity and indus- 
try, would be limited to the land of his 
nativity. Nay, more than this; vast 
multitudes of human beings must then 
remain without the light of scriptural 
revelation, and destitute of the benefit 
of Christian instruction: for the Bible, 
which, since it was first given by in- 
spiration, has never found its way any 
where, but by communication from 
man to man, could not then be sup- 

ied te them, but through difficulties 

ring almost upon impossibility ; 
and the Christian missionary would 
either remain ignorant of their real 
state, or stand without the power of 
affording them relief, and be compelled 
to leave them to all the horrors, all 
the fatality, of the moral darkness 
which surrounds them. 

Take from mankind the noble science 
of mechanics, and remove along with 
it all the inventions and improve- 
ments in the various arts, which it has 
given to the world ; suppose mankind 
to. have been left from the beginning, 
or to be left henceforth, to the rude 
and uncertain efforts of nature, untu- 
tored by mathematical science, and as- 
sisted only by such maxims as might 
be accumulated in the course of ages 
by practice and experience; the con- 
pee would be, that men would 
either depend for the accomplishment 
of works of art and labour, on their 
own unassisted strength, (as the poet 
compels the men engaged in the build- 
ing of Carthage, ‘‘ manibus subvolyere 
saxa,” to roll the stones up with their 
hands ;) or, if. they had recourse to 
engines and machines of any kind, 
would be liable, for want of a theore- 
tical knowledge of mechanics, to many 
mistakes in their construction, and to 
many accidents in their application, 


ition is 
most probable; as even with the ad- 
vantage of the additional security and 
certainty which they derive from Ma- 
thematics, it is not without great diffi- 
culty, and after the lapse of a consider- 
able length of time, that mechanical 
inventions find their way to general 
employment. I am not saying that 
men would not, without the knowledge 
of Mathematics, stumble on the use 
of the lever, the wedge, the inclined 
plane, the wheel and axle, the pulley 
and the screw. But if the appropria- 
tion of these powers be of any service, 
why not the science, which defines 
their use, and points to the most effi- 
cient mode of application? In the 
estimation of all reasonable men, im- 
vements in mechanics are chiefly to 
e expected from those, who are well 
onqpeue’ with the theory ; as a man 
with eye-sight is much more likely to 
find a treasure that is hidden, than a 
man without it. If this point be dis- 
puted, let history decide the question. 
I grant that “ habits of a) tion 
and theorizing, may be carried to ex- 
cess,” and that mere theory is good for 
very little. But there is acorrespondent 
and equivalent disadvantage, on the 
other hand, in practice without theory; 
and if these two extremes, in the eon- 
sideration of the question, should be 
allowed to serve as a counterbalance 
to each other, the palm of merit will 
be awarded to practice and pene | 
combined together, On this point. 
shall beg leaye to speak in the lan- 
guage of Professor Dugald Stewart, 
**Care should be taken,” he ob- 
serves, when writing on this subj 
“‘ to guard against both these extremes, 
and to unite habits of abstraction with 
habits of business, in such a manner 
as to enable men to consider ~~ 4 
either in general or in detail, as 
occasion may require. Whichever of 
these habits may any toy to gain an 
undue ascendant over ind, it will 
necessarily produce a character limited 
in its powers, and fitted only for par- 
ticular exertions. When theoretical 
knowledge and practical skill are 
ily combi in the same person, 
intellectual power of man appears in 


its full perfection, and fits him equally 


. 
the frequent occurrence of which, i 
would greatly diminish their real 
value, and perhaps render many of 
them too generally unpopular, ever to 
be employed much to the general ad- 
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to conduct with a masterly hand the 
details of ordinary business, and to 
contend successfully with the untried 
difficulties of new and hazardous situa- 
tions. In conducting the former, mere 
experience may frequently be a suffi- 
cient guide ; but experience and spe- 
culation must be combined together, to 
prepare us for the latter.” ‘ Expert 
men,’ says Lord Bacon, ‘ can execute 
and judge of particulars one by one ; 
but the general counsels, and the plots, 
and the marshalling of affairs, come best 
from those who are learned.’ ””—(Ele- 
ments of the Philosophy of the Human 
Mind, p. 231, &c.) 

It will be needless for me to extend 
these remarks to any of the other 
sciences. It is quite enough to have 
taken a glance at what the world would 
be, without those of which we have 
been speaking. And yet I havea few 
examples to bring forward, which will 
tend to shew that even the mere theorist 
is not on certain occasions so contempt- 
ible a creature, as on others he may 
seem to be. We may deride the poor 
cheek-worn Mathematician, when we 
see him sitting encircled by diagrams 
and figures, before a lamp which he 
never thinks of trimming; but there 
have been seasons when such a man 
was worth the whole world of mere 
practitioners. 

On one occasion, Pericles the Athe- 
nian, and on another Dion of Syra- 
cuse, by their knowledge of astronomy, 
saved a whole army from being terrified 
by an eclipse, at a time when the hesi- 
tation and delay which would have been 
otherwise occasioned, would have been 
likely to prove ruinous. On the other 
hand, Nicias, on a similar occasion, 
being unable himself to account for the 
phenomenon, and obtaining from the 
soothsayers, whom he consulted on the 
subject, nothing but an augmentation 
of his terrors, suffered himself and his 
whole army to be struck with a foolish 
consternation, and although every thing 
was then ready for his departure on a 
most important expedition, and he was 
actually going to set sail at the moment 
when the eclipse began, he suspended 
the enterprise so many days, that he 
lost all the advantage which he would 
have gained by surprising his enemies 
before they were aware of his ap- 
proach ; and the issue of the expedi- 
tion was in consequence, ruinous to his 
whole army. And who has not heard of 
Archimedes? who was indeed so deeply 


absorbed in mathematical studies, that 
he did not know when the city of Syra- 
cuse, in which he lived, was taken b. 
the enemy. He was killed by a sol- 
dier as he was drawing his figures in 
the dust. This man had previously 
for several months, by the use of his 
powerful and ingenious contrivances, 
bid defiance to all the skill and force 
of the besiegers; and he might pro- 
bably, in the end, have saved the city 
for that time from being taken, but that 
the guards (it is supposed ) were bribed, 
and Marcellus prevailed against it by 
the more powerful influence of gold. 
[To be continued.] 


THE CHOICE. 


Wutce others bow at partial Fortune’s shrine, 
Or run with eager steps Fame’s airy chase, 

Regardless of the:r sordid chuice, be mine 
Fair Science, thro’ her secret paths to trace. 


With Newton let me oft advent’rous soar 
“ Above this visible diurnal sphere,”* 
The blazing Comet’s devious course explore, 
Os mark the progress of the circling year. 


Or, urg’d remote across the spacious sky, - 
Beyond where Georgium greets the i 
sight, 
Let Contemplation’s philosophic eye, 
Gaze o'er unnumlxr’d systews with delight, 
And let the midnight caverns of the deep, 
Whose shades obscure unnumber’d charms 
conccal, 
Where richest gems in endless durance slee;, 
To Fancy's view their boundless stores reveal. 
And while Creation’s ample fields unfold 
T.eir countless wonders to my bold survey, 
May ev'ry scene my raptur’d eyes behuld, 
The great Omnipotent himseit display. 


Wa. Coates. 
Balmanno-street, Glasgow. 
Milton. 


TO MARIA, 
A VERY YOUNG LADY. 


Nor the blossoms of Spring such attractions 
disclose, 
As beam lovely nymph, in thy countenance 
fair; 


Tho’ sweet is the blash that impurples the rose, 
With thee, not the rose can for beauty cum- 
pare. 
But O shall the blasts of misfortune assail ? 


Stiall want or shall sickness those graces con- 
sume? 


Or,the victim of guilt, shaltthou hopeless bewail, - 


And shrink in 


i the 
tomb? 


: 
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Forbid it, ye pow’rs that preside o’er the fair ! 
Forbid it, kind Heav’n, that a face so divine, 
Should e’er be ob»cur’d by the ylooms of despair, 
Or misfortunes e’er teach such a breast to re- 
pine. 
May the years, as in pleasing succession they 
roli, 


Still heighten the beauties that mantle thy face, 
While the blossoms of virtue still bloom in thy 
soul, 
And give toeach word and each actiona grace. 
. Wm. Coatszs. 
Balmanno-street, Glasgow, 
LINES 
Addressed to Dr. Rers, on the publication of 
the last Part of his Cyclopedia. 


"Tis sweet, to mark a stately column rise, 

And watch its progress ’till it gain the skies : 

sweet, to view highly-cultur’d soil, 

With golden harvests crown the labourer’s toil : 

And sweet, his cares, his pains, his wanderings 
o'er, 

To view the sailor reach the wished-for shore. 

Such thoughts, such feelings, animate my soul, 

To see thy work attain its destined goal. 

I hail’d the morning of its bright career ; 

But smiling hope was clouded, by the fear 

Lest some disastrous ili should cross its way, 

Aud its proud march to fame and honour stay. 

My fear was vain: before my eyes at last, 

Thy latest volume spreads its treasures vast, 

That work is worthy of a Nation’s care, 

Which stands cuntessed to shine withvut com- 

are. 

Here genius, taste, and learning, all combine, 

And round thy brow their blended ‘Jaurels 
twine. 

Britannia’s Muse, with conscious pride surveys 

A British Work, and wakes the note of praise : 

Resiews the stores with which thy page is 
fraught, 

From all the mines of varied knowledge 
brought ; 

Recounts the sons of science, who conspir’d 

To make thy Work esteem’d, acclaim’d, ad- 
mir’d ; 

But mostly lauds, and chiefly gives to fame, 

Those matchless plates inscrib’d with Lowry’s 
name ; 

Lowry, whose pow’rful genius could impart, 

New charms to Science, and new grace to Art, 

And with unrivall’d talent proudly teach, 

How mar perfection’s height the works of man 
might reach. H. 


_ October 6, 1819. 


A LULLABY, OR CRADLE HYMN. 
BY MR. THOS. OWENS. 
A. D. 18083. 


How tender and helpless the Babe, 
When first it approaches the light, 
Unable to traverse the glebe, 


Yet still there’s a Parent on high, 
The dispenser and giver of good, 

Who shelters from danyers so nigh, 
And gathers the innocent’s food. 


While anxicus, recumbent, I weep, 
Thy mind is a stranger to care, 
Thy senses are wrapt up in 
less of all that I fear. 
Lovely innocent flower of bliss, 
Delighted, I gaze on thy form, 
Receive on thy vermeil a kiss, 
And pay the soft touch with a charm. 


O nature! what various alarms 
beat’st in a mother’s fond breast ; 
Tis her’s to be thinking of harms, 
_ And knowing not why she’s distrest. 
Bot hence every phantom of ill, 
Be hush’d ev'ry fear to repose; 
God does with his own what he will, 
And to will what is best alwaysknows. 


QUERIES SUBMITTED TO CORRE-~ 
SPONDENTS. 


We have lately been favoured with se- 
veral Queries, proposed by various cor- 
respondents ; and our only reason for 
not inserting their letters entire is, that 
we may give to their communications 
all that condensation of which their 
questions are susceptible, without in- 
juring their perspicuity; while we 
omit, for the sake of room, their various 
addresses to the editor. 


1. On Perpetual Misery. 


A correspondent, who calls himself 
Tyro, desires to be informed, “‘ Whe- 
ther it is consistent with the principles 
of justice and reason, to believe that 
that just Being whom we denominate 
God, will everlastingly punish his 
creature man, if he lives and dies in 
his sins?—Or what equitable propor- 
tion there is betwixt finite offence, and 
infinite punishment?” 


2. On Substantives.. 


Another correspondent, who styles 
himself ‘“‘ A Constant Reader,” pro- 
poses the following question.—As Dr. 
Johnson, and all our celebrated gram- 
marians, have declared, that Substan- 
tives have substances or existences, 
how comes it about, that Nothing, Non- 
entity, and the like, should be Substan- 
tives, when they have no existence? 


3. Inquiry after Books. 
“ Juvenis,” of Leeds, will feel himself 


A stranger to power or might. 


greatly obliged, if any one would fur- 
nish him through the medium of the 
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Queries, éc.—Management of a Coal Fire. 


Imperial Magazine, with a list of such 
Books as a person should read, who 
is preparing for the ministry. 
4. On the expression, “ Lead us not 
into Temptation.” 


“ A Constant Reader,” of Blackburn, | 


observes, that as the seriptures say 
“ God tempts no man,” he is at a loss 
how to reconcile the following expres- 
sion in the Lord’s Prayer, “ Lead us not 
into temptation,” with that plain decla- 
ration. He would feel much obliged to 
any of our correspondents, who would 
clearly and satisfactorilyexplain the lat- 
ter , which, from conscientious 
motives, he has omitted to use. He 
thinks a ame ery explanation will 
be joyfully received by many labouri 

oul the same scruples with himself. 


6. Concerning Judas. 


«J. 0.” says, that his attention was 
cularly arrested, reading 

the follow passage; “ He it was 
that him,” John 12, 4. 
He adds, “ I have thought it very 
that the writer should take up 

the conduct of Judas Iscariot in the 
e tense, when treating upon an 
event which had taken place many 
years before ; implying, that Judas was 
as much raised up of God to betray 
our Lord, as the other Apostles were 
to proclaim his death to be the life of the 
world.” An answer to this is desired. 


6. On the Wesleyan Doctrines. 


Another correspondent, who sub- 
scribes himself *‘ Neuter,” observes as 
follows—“ As Mr. Wesley professed 
to admit that God was the author of 
conversion, that he gave the will its 

ht direction, and sustained the reli- 

on which he first produced; when 
is admission is ed to allits con- 
uences, I would just beg leave to 
, whether this does not prove all 
that Calvinism requires ?” 
7. Why does Methodism increase more 
in England than in Ireland? 


‘Acorrespondent, of Belfast, who si 
himself “ M.” proposes the following 
ueries.—‘‘ Perhaps the annals of mo- 
rm history do not furnish any evi- 
dence of the ps ar growth and exten- 
sion of any religious principles, that 
can at all compete with those of Me- 
thodism in yi po 
England. On referring to the annu 
official documents, we find each re- 


volving year announcing anaccession ta 
their societies, of from 4 to 6000, while 
inour Isle we sometimes have to mourn 
the departure of hundreds; and com- 
paratively seldom can we rejoice in an 
‘mcrease to our numbers. Whence 


‘does this proceed? I should be glad if 


some of your ingenious correspondents 
would inform the world, why it is that 
the genial rays of Methodism bear so 
lightly upon Ireland, compared with 
her more prosperous neighbour? Is 
Ireland so virtuous and as to ren- 
der a more general introduction of that 
system superfluous? ‘Or is she so har- 
dened as to be impervious to its salu- 
brious influence? Your furnishing re- 
plies to the above queries, will much 
oblige your’s, respectfully.” 


8. On Christ’s not praying for the world, 


“A Lover of Truth,” in Liverpool, 
alluding to Remarks, on 1 Tim. ii. i—6. 
perial Ma- 


which appeared in the Im 

gazine for August, col. 519, &c. and in 

which St. Paul exhorts that “ su 

intercessions, and giy- 
an 


ing of s, be made for all men,” 
s the following question: “ How 
is this to be reconciled with the 17th 
chapter of John, verse 9th, where we 
are told that our Blessed Redeemer 
prayed not for the world, but for them 
that were given him out of the world ? 
An illustration of this seeming 
tradiction will greatly oblige,” &c. 


MANAGEMENT OF A COAL FIRE. 


Ir nothing that is of real advantage to 
mankind, can be considered as too in- 
significant for public attention, every 
article must be deemed of importance 
to the community, which so essentially 
contributes to our domestic comforts as 
to be in constant demand. Of this 
description are our kitchen and par- 
lour Fires ; on the proper management 
of which the following observations 
may not be unworthy of notice.— 
en pit-coal is used for fuel in 
open fire-places, the quantity of heat 
generated thereby depends very con- 
siderably upon the fire being properly 
managed. If it be allowed to burn 
clear, it will throw out much heat ; but, 
if the coal be heaped upen it in such a 
way as to prevent a current of air from 
passing through the mass, it will be 
smothered up, and produce avery small 
roportion ; most of the heat will, be 
ost by its being employed to give elas- 
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ticity to the smoke, which rises in great 
abundance. The combustion, under 
such circumstances, must be very in- 
complete ; for the carburetted hydro- 
gen gas will be drivenup the chimney 
aninflamed, and therefore the fuel will 
be used with little benefit. 


of put on the fire at once, and 
avoiding smothering it up, much will 
be contributed towards cleanliness 
and comfort; and more particularly 
so, if the following rales for properly 
managing it be observed. 

Ist, Stirring of a fire is of use, be- 
cause it makes a hollow, where the air, 
being rarefied by the adjacent heat, 
the surrounding air rushes into this 
hollow, and gives life and support to 
the fire, and carries the flame with it. 

2d, Never stir a fire when fresh coals 
are laid on, particularly when they are 
very small, because they immediately 
fallinto the hollow place, and there- 
fore ruin the fire. 

3d, Always keep the bottom bars 
clear 


4th, Never begin to stir the fire at the 
top, unless when the bottom is quite 
clear, and the top only wants breaking. 
ANECDOTE. 


Tue following Anecdote has been com- 
municated in a letter, written by Mr. 
W. Ellis, residing in Eimeo, one of the 
Society Islands ia the Southern Paci- 
fic ocean, situate about four leagues 
W. from the N. W. point of Otaheite. 
Some time ago, two principal chiefs, 
Taati and Ahuride, walking by the 
sea side, came to a place where a fish- 
erman had been sharpening his hooks, 
but had unfortunately forgotten his file, 
which, in the estimation of all the na- 
tives, is an article of considerable 
value. As the fisherman had retired 
from the place, and was totally un- 
known to the chiefs, they picked up 
the file, and went on their way. 
had not, however, proceeded far, before 
one of them, ing on the circum- 
stance, said to the other, “‘ This is 
not our file: and is not our taking it a 
kind of theft ?”—‘ Perhaps it is,” re- 
plied the other; “ yet as the real 
owner is unknown, I do not know who 
has a better right to it than ourselves.” 
—‘I am satisfied,” rejoined his com- 
ion, “‘ that it is not ours, and there- | 


think we had better give it away.” i 


To this the other consented ; and the 


By paying attention to the quantity 
coals 


file was accordingly given to the first 
man they met, accompanied with its 
little history, and a strict injunction, 
that inquiry should be made after the 
unfortunate proprietor, to whom it 
should be given, if he could be disco- 
vered ; if not, it was to become his own 


Ellis says, that in these distant 
regions, since the art of printing has 
been introduced, upwards of 7000 co- 
pies of school books have been com+ 
pleted :—that since the establishment 
of the press at Eimeo, some hundreds 
of the natives had learnt to read from 
the newly printed books :—that some 
thousands were waiting for the 
of St. Luke, which was then in the 
press:—that of the first sheet, 3000 
copies had been printed off :—that 
natives assisted in the work: 
that an increased attention was mani- 
fested by ail, to the unseen realities of 
the Eternal World. 

EMIGRANTS RETURNED. 
To counteract that stro 
of emigration to y 
vailed in this country some months 
sinve, and which has not yet wholly 


subsided, the following piece of infor- 
mation may perhaps prove serviceable 
to some of our readers. The distresses 
which many of our countrymen endure 
on the western side of the Atlantic, we 
have too much reason to believe, and 
this article confirms the fact. 


Bristol; and in two v. 105 not 
long since entered the Thames, in the 
greatest distress. They represent the 
condition of multitudes, whem they 

eir passage , as being truly de- 
plorable. Many, they say, 
versed the northern regions the 
United States, have reached the Bri- 
tish settlements in North America in 
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| The first week in the present month, 
the ship Magnet, with 160 emigrants 
on board, arrived at Liverpool from 
New York; and on the Saturday fol- 
, lowing, the Betty from Baltimore, 
with an equal number. On board of 
jthe Rockingham, 32 lately reached 
| extreme wretchedness. 

If this communication, says our cor- 
respondent, shall prove the means of 
preventing even one individual from 

| running into the same misery, the end 
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Doctrine of the Church land, 
rating Christ Heil. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE IMPERIAL 
MAGAZINE, 
Sir, Liverpool, Oct. 4th, 1819. 
“ A Searcher” has, through the medium 
of your Magazine, started an inquiry 
ting the descent of Christ into 
Seles mentioned in the Creed called 
the Apostles’; and you have, in your 
last number, col. 631, displayed to your 
readers, the opinions of two corre- 
spondents (‘* Clericus Senex,” and 
“ A Friend”) respecting it, with some 
by “ A Constant Reader,” that 
the mem of the Established Church 
of England are bound to believe that 
Christ did descend into hell, whatever 
place is meant by the word hell. ‘“‘ Cle- 
ricus Senex,” and “‘ A Friend,” both 
agree in the opinion, that the word 
hell in the Creed, means the state of se- 
parate souls, or the invisible. world; 
and, that consequently those persons 
who do not believe that Christ de- 
cended into the regions of the damned, 
need feel no reluctance whatever in 
declaring in the presence of God—I 
believe that Christ descended into hell. 
To combat this opinion, as being in- 
consistent with the Articles of the Es- 
tablished Church, is my only object in 
now addressing you ; and I will endea- 
vour to prove, that “‘ A Searcher,” or 
any other person of the same opinion 
with him, cannot conscientiously use 
the words of the Creed, while he con- 
tinues to hold his present belief on that 
subject. 

The third Article in the Creed of the 
Established Church runs thus “ As 
Christ died for us, and was buried; so 
also is it to be believed, that he went 
down into hell.” Mark the last five 
words, ‘ he went down into hell :’ do they 
convey to our minds the same mean- 

as the words, he went into the invi- 

ible world, do? Certainly not: the 

phrase went down,completely does away 

with the possibility of the last word 

hell meaning the invisible world ; for the 

hrase applies only to that hell which 
E the prison of Satan and his angels. 

It may be objected, that the term 
‘went down’ is only figurative: that, 
strictly speaking, we cannot apply it 
to any place unconnected with our 
earth, because the centre of the earth 
is the lowest point of descent which we 
can form any idea of: that itis only to 
accommodate our limited minds, that 


the term went down is used; because 
our ideas are lost whilst attempting to 
measure heights, or fathom depths, in 
infinite space. All this is strictly true: 
but, in accommodating our limited 
minds, we do not affix the idea of 
depth to heaven, or of elevation to hell, 
(the place of punishment;) but we affix 
the idea of elevation to heaven, because 
it is a place of honour and felicity ; and 
the idea of depth to hell, because it isa 
place of punishment and misery: and 
we do not affix the idea of either ele- 
vation or depth to the invisible world ; 
because it includes both heaven and 

, and consequently elevation and 

th, within itself. The case being 
this, we cannot say that the soul of 
Christ went down into the invisible 
world, when we are assured that it 
went up into that part of the invisible 
world called. heaven; therefore the 
words in the Article, as well as those 
in the Creed called the Apostles’, must 
refer to the prison of hell. 

From the manner in which the words 
stand in the Creed, it does not appear 
to me, that the assertion of Christ’s 
having descended into hell was added 
to confirm his death ‘ in opposition to 
those who asserted that he did not 
really die ;’ for it is first asserted, ‘I 
believe—he(Christ) was crucified, dead, 
and buried,’ and then, after affirming 
the belief that he was really dead, it is 
asserted, ‘he descended into hell :’ and 
in the Article, the words as they stand 
need only to be properly examined, to 
show at once, that the invisible world 
is not meant :—‘ As Christ died for us, 
&c. so also is it to be believed, that he 
went down into hell.’ 

I heartily coincide with C. S. and 
F. in their opinion, that the word hell, 
when used in reference to the soul of 
Christ, in the scriptures, means the state 
of separate souls, or the invisible world ; 
and taking hell in this sense, Christ did 
go into hell.—‘ A Searcher’ will not 
find in the scriptures any passage which 
says, Christ descended into hell ; but he 
will find in Luke xxiii. 43. sufficient 
proof to the contrary; therefore, the 
belief that he descended into hell, is 
unscriptural, and ought to be reject- 
ed; and if it is rejected, the man who 
rejects it, cannot ‘‘ deelare in the im- 
mediate presence of an all-wise God” 
(Christ) descended into 


Your’s, with all due res 
SLPHEUS. 
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Review.—“ Deism Refuted, or Plain 
Reasons for being a Christian. By 
Thomas Hartwell Horne, M. A. pp. 
79, Cadel, London. Price one shil- 
ling.” 

THE little work before us, like the 
sacred volume in defence of which it 
appears, brings with it such incon- 
testable evidences of the author’s sin- 
cerity to promote the best interests of 
mankind, as no impostor could em- 
body in his pages. It is closely print- 
ed; and the price which it bears, fur- 
nishes demonstrative proof, that if 
profit were the object which the author 
had in view, he has most egregiously 
erred in his calculation. 

Mr. Horne does not profess to send 
this tract into the world as an original 
composition, but as a selection from 
some of the most celebrated authors 
who have appeared on the frontiers of 
Christianity, to defend its outworks 
from the attacks of Infidelity. To no- 
velty of argument, it makes no preten- 
sioas. Against frequently refuted ob- 
jections, when advanced with an air 
of originality, Mr. H. urges the replies 
which had been given when they first 
appeared ; and combats the appeals 
which are made to the unholy passions 
of our nature, with weapons drawn 
from the armoury of truth. 

The arguments which he has ad- 
duced, are not unworthy the names 
of Boyle, Porteus, Watson, Marsh, 
Lardner, Leland, Macknight, Paley, 
Ryan, Wheeler, Gilpin, Hartley, and 
others, from whose writings he has 
collected his observations. Through- 
out the whole, a forcible appeal is 
made to the judgment and the under- 
standing, without attempting to enlist 
the passions in favour of the cause he 
defends, by the fascinating, but artifi- 
cial charms of eloquence, and the cant 
of unconvincing declamation. 

The interests of mankind, both in 
time and in eternity, are indeed close- 
ly connected with the chain of reason- 
ing which the author pursues ; and the 
intimate connection subsisting between 
our interests and our duty, is a fact 
which he establishes on an immove- 


_ able basis. And from what he has ad- 


vanced, this conclusion inevitably fol- 

lows,—that no theological system, even 

including ethics and morals, hitherto 

presented to the human understand- 

ing, can urge so fair a claim as Chris- 

Hianity, for promoting the welfare of 
No. 8.—Vot. I. 


mankind both in this world and in 
that which shall succeed it. 

Into those nice metaphysical ques- 
tions, on which the subtlety of Hume 
and Gibbon founded those paradoxes, 
whence they derived no small portion 
of their celebrity, this work does not 
pretend toenter. The arguments are 
popular; but they are energetic, and 
commanding ; and are admirably cal- 
culated to make a powerful impression 
upon the minds of those, into whose 
hands the pamphlet will probably fall. 
We sincerely hope that it will be read 
with that attention which it deserves, 
and then we shall entertain no doubt 
whatever of the result. 

Of many plausible objections, dis- 
tinct notice has been taken. These are 
clearly stated, and then confronted 
with the replies which they originally 
called into existence. Taken in the 
aggregate, this pamphlet presents to 
the reader such a compendium of evi- 
dence, in favour of all that the Chris- 
tian holds dear in eternity, or in a state 
of preparation for it, that we feel no 
hesitation in saying, few tracts can be 
found, which within the same compass 
embodies, on this subject, such a con- 
nected chain of proofs. 

Under this conviction, we not only 
most strongly recommend it to public 
notice, but we are decidedly of opi- 
nion, that if some gentlemen of in- 
dependent fortune, having the welfare 
of their country at heart, were to pur- 
chase a number of copies of this tract, 
and of others of a similar nature, in 
order to give them an extensive dis- 
tribution, or if they were to exert 
themselves to establish a fund for this 
purpose, that an essential service might 
be rendered to the community through 
their instrumentality. 

At any period, and under any cir- 
cumstances, the respectable pamphlet 
on which we have made the preceding 
remarks, would be well worthy the at- 
tention of the public, independently of 
the important subject of which it treats, 
from the authorities it quotes, the ar- 
guments it contains, the erudition it 
displays, and the methodical arrange- 
ment given to the valuable materials 
which the compiler has so judiciously 
selected. 

But in the present day, while the 
enemies of our holy religion are in- 
dustriously circulating publications, 
with the avowed design of subverting 
its eee and demolishing the 
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whole Christian system, this tract has 
an imperious claim upon the public ; 
and so far as it is known, we flatter our- 
selves, that every man friendly to or- 
der, to the welfare of his country, and 
to the interest of Jesus Christ, what- 
ever his private opinion on disputable 
points may be, will readily use his en- 
deavours to give it publicity, and to 
extend its circulation. 

On former occasions, Infidelity, 
ashamed to appear in its native form, 
assumed an aspect and a name, calcu- 
lated to disguise reality, and to im- 

se upon the unsuspecting. Paine, 

owever, when he published his Age 
of Reason, put on a bolder tone ; and, 
with a degree of impudence unknown 
before, w forth his naked prin- 
ciples before the public eye. These 
indeed, he endeavoured to accommo- 
date to the degenerate pro ities of 
the heart, by the licentious ideas which 
he contrived to interweave with the 
deleterious potion he attempted to con- 
vey to the mind ; and by that defiance 
of authority, and contempt of what the 
friends of Revelation had been taught 
to revere as sacred, which he well 
knew would always be received with 


pleasure, and carefully cherished, by 
the restless, the turbulent, the fero- 
cious, and the abandoned part of man- 
kind. But the impudence of Paine 
defeated its own purposes. His Age 


of Reason operated as a powerful an- 
tidote to his Rights of Man ; and mul- 
titudes turned with disgust from his 
politics, as soon as they discovered his 
theological creed. 

At this moment we perceive Infide- 
lity assuming a still more unblushing 

In the person of Mr. Richard 

Carlisle, we have seen Infidelity bold- 

ly enter a British court of judicature, 

an:', in the face of legal authority, at- 

tempt to brand Christianity as an im- 

posture ; to represent her own claims as 

Fae if not paramount, to the religion 
of our , which the wisest and 

best men nation ever produced, 
have successively cherished, in every 

of its history. 

Into the trial itself of this man, we 
have no intention at present to enter. 
His guilt has been ined b 
jury of his countrymen, one of 
whom he thought ought to have beenin- 
fidels like himself; but the sentence of 
the judge has not yet been pronounced. 


t a man in this country shoul 


subject himself to that charge of blas- 
phemy which Mr. Carlisle seems to 
have merited, is dishonourable to our 
common nature, as well as a disgrace 
to the age in which we live. But the 
fact itself tends to shew that alarming 
degradation of religious character, 
which might be expected uniformly to 
prevail, should Mr. Carlisle prove as 
successful in extinguishing all religi- 
ous principles in others, as he has 
been in eradicating them from his own 
bosom. Should such an event happen, 
the horrors of moral anarchy would 
soon be associated with those pro- 
duced by that which is denominated 
civil; and England would exhibit to 
the nations of the earth, a melanchol 
example of the complicated evils which 
would result from both. 

With men of Mr. Carlisle’s theolo- 
gical character, it has long been a fa- 
vourite maxim to declaim against the 
union which subsists between Church 
and State, under the pretext of in- 
troducing a reformation in each. They 
seem, however, to have forgotten, that 
between Infidelity, and the political 
principles they appear solicitous to es- 
tablish, the connexion-is not less con- 
spicuous, than that which they seem 
anxious to abolish. And if the decla- 
rations of the defendant during the late 
trial, may be considered as a fair spe- 
cimen of what will be public senti- 
ment, if his principles should gain the 
ascendancy, we can be at no loss for a 
reasonable ground of analogy, to know 
when civil anarchy shall march in the 
rear. The present occasion teaches an 
important lesson to all those who cal- 
culate upon the advantages which they 
expect a convulsive change would pro- 
duce, without adverting to the perni- 
cious wences which lurk in am- 
bush. Such characters would act a 
other step, to_ pause on the margin 
the gulf which yawns before them, and 
contemplate, in the character of this 
blasphemer, the dangerous precipice 
on which they stand. Sho the de- 
velopement of this man’s principles, 

nly avowed on his trial, operate 
e those of Paine’s Age of Reason, 
by proving an antidote to his political 


a | doctrines, the more thoughtful and re- 


flecting will abandon the visionary 
schemes they have so eagerly pursued ; 
and the nce which shall be passed 
on Carligle, may save our country from 
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OPENING OF A CHURCH. 
ing of the Church attached to the 

School for the Blind, in Liverpool. 
On Wednesday, October 6, 1819, the 
Church which has been erected for 
this institution, was opened, for the 
first time, by the Right Rev. the 
Bishop of Chester. To the friends of 
morality, and huma- 
nity, this was a truly gratifying s 
tacle; and it is with 
we state, that it excited a considerable 
interest. The text chosen for the oc- 
casion, was from Ist of Kings, chapter 
viii. verse 18th.—And the Lord said 
unto David my father, Whereas it was 
in thy heart to build an house to my 
name, thou didst well that it was in thine 
heart. The discourse which accom- 
panied this passage, embodied a 
powerful appeal to the hearts and un- 
derstanding of the hearers. We un- 
derstand, that at the request of the 
committee, his Lordship has consented 
that it shall be published. The col- 
lection which was made on the occa- 
sion, amounted to £282. 14s. 8d. It 
is pleasing to add, that the following 
ladies, supported by the gentlemen of 
the committee, condescended, in a 
manner characteristic of genuine bene- 
volence, to hold the plates, and re- 
ceive the contributions of the congre- 
gation :—the Countess of Sefton, Lady 
Georgiana Grenfell, Lady Mary Stan- 
ley, Lady Barton, Mrs. Blackburne, 
and Mrs. Patten Bold. 

The concourse of people assembled, 
amounted to about 1300. These, by 
the judicious arrangements which had 
previously been made, by the erection 
of seats over the altar,—by placing 
forms along the aisles,—and by the 
care which was taken in the distribu- 
tion of the tickets, were furnished with 
every suitable accommodation. The 


service was read in a very impressive ' 


manner, by the Rev. Edward Hale, 
A. M. the minister of the church. Se- 
lections of sacred music appropriate to 
the occasion were performed by the pu- 
pils, associated with several instru- 
ments, which gave additional effect to 
the harmony. During the service, the 
blind pupils delivered their responses, 
with a degree of correctness, regula- 
rity, and feeling, which reflected an 
honour on themselves, on their 
zealous chaplain, the Rev. Wm. Blun- 
dell; through whose unwearied and 


judicious exertions, we understand, 
these afflicted objects have been in- 
structed, not only in the Liturgy of our 
Church, but in the whole of the Psalms 
of David. 

When the congregation broke up, 
the Bishop and his suite, together 
with the ladies and their parties, re- 
tired from the church, through a sub- 
terraneous passage, to the music-room 
of the institution, where a cold colla- 
tion was provided by the committee. 

Of this building, we hope in a future 
number to furnish our readers with a 
plate, and an architectural description. 

Local Improvements in Liverpool. 

Tue spirit of improvement in this 
place, keeps pace with that spirit of 
benevolence which we have noticed in 
the preceding article. In addition to 
the church for the “‘ Blind School,” 
there are three churches now in a state 
of building or completing ; namely, St. 
Luke’s, St. Michael’s, and St. George’s, 
which, when finished, promise in con- 
junction with the “ Church for the 
Blind,” to rank among the most hand- 
some sacred edifices of the present age. 
On the eastern side of the town, in an 
elevated and salubrious spot, Aber- 
crombie-square has been laid out, on 
an extensive scale. This is now nearl 
enclosed with iron palisades ; poe | 
when completed, will rank among the 
most elegant in the kingdom. One of 
the most frequented streets in. this po- 
pulous town, having been found’ too 
narrow for public accommodation, has 
been widened considerably, the houses 
oh one side having been taken down. 
The work is now rapidly going on, and 
when finished, it will contribute much 
to the health of the inhabitants, to 
the. convenience of travelling, and to 
commercial transactions. Through’ 
Clayton-square a new road has lately 
been opened, which cannot fail to be 
of public utility, as it will afford an easy 
ascent to the higher parts of the town. 
Five new docks or basins are also ina 
state of great forwardness. Four of 
these are new, and one of them in par- 
ticular is of such vast dimensions, that, 
when completed, it will stand among 
the proudest monuments of human in- 
genuity. exerted in gigantic labours. 

On Monday the 18th, John-Tobin, 


Esq. was chosen mayor for the ensuing 
ear. From this gentleman the inha- 
itants have every reason to expect 
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that the public works, so kindly fos- 
tered, and promoted by his predeces- 
sor in office, will be conducted towards 
maturity, and that new ones will be 
planned for the general advantage. 


A DISSERTATION ON GEOLOGY. 
By H.S. Boyd, Esq. 


To magnify the glorious name of the 
Lord God Almighty, the Creator, the 
Ruler, and the Upholder of the Uni- 
verse ; to illustrate the grandeur of his 
designs, and the magnificence of his 

roductions ; to demonstrate the infal- 
ibility of his word, as well as the won- 
ders of his arm; to reflect from crea- 
tion’s page, the commemorated truths of 
Revelation; and to strike the heart of 
the infidel, if not with conviction, at 
least with surprise; these are the 
genuine results of real Geology. But 
in order that He, the Alone, the In- 
comprehensible, may be glorified ; in 
order that his grandeur may be evinc- 
ed, his magnificence displayed, his 
power manifested, his wisdom illus- 
trated, and. his truth confirmed; in 
order that the infidel may be amazed 
at coincidences unlooked for, and that 
all may be harmony, and light, and 
splendour in the Lord; it is needfal, 
that he who writes should possess at 
least a general knowledge of the sub- 
ject. Then, may results be prodaced, 
congenial to the wishes of each devout 
heart. Then may.the holy nuptials of 
Divinity and Science be duly solem- 
nized. Then may Sacredand Philo- 
sophical Truth be united in the golden 
bonds of eternal concord, walk with 
undivided hearts through the bound- 
less realms of nature, and chaunt one 
common song, to magnify one common 
Father! 

I have been led into the above re- 
flections, by meditating on the non- 
sense which I have met with even in 
learned writers, when treating of the 
creation, and the deluge; especially 
the latter. It is really lamentable to 
perceive, what blunders are committed 
even by the most eminent scholars, 
when they enter these regions of 
philosophy, without a previous pre- 
paration. It is almost ludicrous 
to hear them maintaining absolute 
impossibilities, that the phenomena of 
nature.may be made to harmonize 
with the Sacred Records. But when 
we have acquired a correct view of 
the structure of the earth; however 


superficial that view may be, we 
cannot fail-of arriving at the most 
satisfactory conclusions. In the very 
threshold of our inquiries, we meet 
with confirmations of the truth. In 


‘| the very commencement of our voyage, 


we are blessed by the most auspicious 

‘omens; and charmed by the prelud- 
ing hand of Science, atuning the harp 
of Nature to the praise of Deity.* 

It is considered as an indisputable 
fact, by all true Geognists, that this 
globe was originally formed in a fluid ; 
that the waters stood very high above 
its surface ; and that the materials, of 
which its crust is composed, were 
held in chemical solution. Through 
some mysterious, and unknown power, 
the waters began to resign the trea- 
sures which they held: their beauteous 
crystals were precipitated, and the 
primitive rocks were formed. It is 
known to all philosophers, that any 
motion, communicated to water, can- 
not act far beneath the surface. It 
was therefore impossible, that any 
other than chemical formations could 
be produced, while the waters tower- 
ed, in terrific grandeur, above the 
earth. But, when the fair face of na- 
ture was newly revealed; or, perhaps, 
when at an earlier period, her watery 
vail was about to be removed, me- 
chanical agency commenced. At this 
period, the transition rocks were form- 
ed; deriving their origin partly from 
chemical precipitation, and partly by 
mechanical deposition.- By the same 
method were the fletz rocks produced. 
It should however be remarked, that 
as the formations went on, the ratio of 
the mechanical deposition, to the che- 
mical precipitation, was greatly in- 
creased. It is thus apparent, that the 
whole of the materials, which formed 
the crust of our globe, were originally 
held in water. 

Reader, I have not been unfolding 
the dogmata of men, whose professed 
object is to support the Scriptures. I 
have been detailing the doctrine of 


* Although this Essay has not been pub- 
lished until now, it was written at the latter 
end of the year 1817, and it has not been sub- 
jected to any alteration, nor received any addi- 
tion, excepting two or three notes, since that 


period. I mention this, because, if any Work 
of the same nature should have been published 
within the last two years, and if it should con- 
tain any ideas or arguments similar to mine, I 
might be unjustly accused of borrowing from 


others. 
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philosophers, who either know little, 
or care little, for the word of God. 
Is it not grateful, is it not consolatory 
to your heart to perceive, how com- 
pletely they agree with the sacred re- 
cords? 

It is the characteristic feature of the 
Wernerian Geognosy, that the earth 
was formed out of water, and by the 
agency of water. I will not assert, 
that Moses teaches both these facts, 
in the first chapter of Genesis ; but he 
certainly announces to us the former. 
St. Peter, however, is clear and de- 
cided, upon both these points. In 
the third chapter of his second epistle, 
he has a most remarkable passage. It 
is ill translated in our common ver- 
sion; but in the original, it is preg- 
nant with a sense inestimable. As 
the Greek Testament is a book, which 
may be met with in almost every 
house ; and as I do not wish, that this 
little treatise should display aught of 
the parade of learning; I shall con- 
tent myself with a simple reference. 
The Greek scholar who shall examine 
the original, will perceive, that the fol- 
lowing is the real meaning. 

“The Heavens were of old; and 
the earth, being formed, (or constitut- 


ed) out of water, and by means of 
water.” + 

We have here the precise doctrine of 
the Wernerian school. Werner not 
only taught, that the earth was brought 
to its eran form by the agency of 


water; but also, that it was primarily 
made in the water, and afterwards 
emerged from it. Thus, in whichever 
sense you take the preposition out of, 
you wiil perceive, that the doctrine of 
the saint is confirmed by the system 
of the philosopher. 

And here, I would put a few ques- 


tions to the infidel. Tell me, O thou that 
deniest the inspiration of the Bible; 
from whence did Peter derive this won- 
drous knowledge? How did he disco- 
ver that the earth was formed in water, 
and by the agency of water ?—You will 
not assert, that he learnt it from the 
heathen philosophers ; you, who repre- 
sent the Jews as utterly ignorant of 
science ; and the Apostles, as the most 
illiterate of the Jews? Alas! what 
did this poor and lowly follower of 
Jesus know of the Greek philoso- 
phers?—If he even had looked into 
them, they would only have bewildered 
and confounded his untutored mind. 
Some of the heathen sages taught, that 
the universe was formed from water ; 
others,, that it owed its origin to fire ; 
others, that it was made from air; and 
other opinions were propagated by 
other sages. Out of so many theories, 
how could Peter have known which to 
chuse? Did he select the true one by 
mere chance ?—You will probably say, 
that he took it from Moses. 

where did Moses get it? Will 

tell me, that as he was skilled in all 
the learning of the Egyptians, he pro- 
bably derived from them this know- 
ledge? But how did the Egyptians 
come by it? You will not assert, that 
they possessed any real knowledge of 
Geology ; much less will you maintain, 
that they were acquainted with all 
which is known at present.—The con- 
clusion is plainly this, Moses could 
have known it only by divine illumina- 
tion; and Peter could have known 
it only from the writings of Moses, or 
from the same heavenly teaching.--We 
see then, that in the beginning of our 
philosophical career, Theology and 
Science walk hand in hand before us. 
May they never be separated from us, 


+ I am aware it may be objected, that I 
take for granted the truth of the Wernerian 
System; whereas several of the most distin- 
guished Mineralogists, and Geologists, are 
Huttonians, believing that the crust of our 
globe was brought to its present state, princi- 
pally by fire. Such for instance, are Piayfair, 
and Sir James Hall. I answer, I am not only 
aware of this, but I am also aware, that there 
are others who hold a middle course ; believ- 
ing that both systems are true in part, and that 
both fire and water had a considerable share 
in the production of the various strata. Mr. 
Lowry, whose profound knowledge of Mine- 
ralogy, has gained him almost as splendid a 
reputation, as the excellency of his engravings, 
is an advocate of this opinion. It is also held 


by Mr. Bakewell, in his elegant and ingenious 
work on Geology ; and I believe, that it is 
maintained by the illustrious Woollaston. Our 
argument, however, is not affected by these 
discrepancies of opinion. Whether one, or 
both, or neither of the rival systems, be true, 
it isa certain fact, that there was once a period, 
when this earth was-entirely covered with 
water, and that afterwards it emerged from the 
water ; or, which is the same thing, that the 
water receded from it. Now, the passage of 
St. Peter, which I have translated by means of 
water, may certainly be rendered in the midst of 
water; although the former version appears 
the best. Thus, in every case, the assertion 
of the Apostle, is confirmed by Geological 
facts. 
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or from one another; but may they 
continually guide us, through paths of 
light to regions of immortality ! 

I have thus pointed out one remark- 
able confirmation of Sacred Writ; 
namely, the fact, that this earth was 
formed by the agency of water. I 
now proceed to a second, which is 
more remarkable, because it is more 
complex: I mean, the order in which 
the vegetables, and the different kinds 
of animals, were created.—We learn 
from Scripture, that vegetables were 
formed before fishes; fishes, before 
beasts ; and beasts, before the human 
race. On the third day, vegetation 
commenced on the primordial moun- 
tains. Then the earth, fresh and bloom- 
ing, as a newly wedded bride, was 
arrayed in its beauteous vesture of 
trees and plants. On the fifth day, 
the sea was —- Then, the fishes 
leaped into life, and knew the luxury 
of existence. On the sixth day, the 
earth was inhabited. Then, the land 
animals received their portion of life, 
and light, and happiness. Lastly, 
man was formed. The Son of God, 
communing in holy counsel with the 


Father and the Spirit, prepared the 
noblest work, for the highest pur- 


pose. Man was formed, that Jehovah 
might be glorified! Man was made, in 
the semblance of the Deity !—Such 
was the order of creation, if the words 
of Moses may be credited. 

Those who are wholly unacquainted 
with Geology, will be surprised on 
hearing, that we are in possession of 
documents, by which we can ascertain 
the truth, or the falsehood, of the 
above narration. For the benefit of 
such persons, I shall enter into a mi- 
nute and circumstantial detail. 

The crust of our globe, is composed 
of a series of stupendous rocks, which 
are piled, or built one upon another. 
The most ancient of these, are deno- 
minated Primitive. They are four- 
teen in number. The next in order, 
are the Transition Rocks, which are 
five in number. . To these succeed the 
Fletz, amounting to twelve. Next 
follow the Alluvial Rocks, and the 
number of these is seven. Professor 
Jameson, { from whom I have taken 
the above list, as well as the following 


¢ I believe, that Jameson’s Work on Mi- 
neralogy, of which a new edition is now pub- 
lishing, is considered by the best judges, to be 
the most admirable work extant, on that im- 
portant subject, 


explanations, proceeds to enumerate 
the Volcanic Rocks ; but it is not neces- 
sary to introduce them here. 

(To be continued.) 

Ascent of Messrs. Livingston and 
Sadler in a Balloon. 

On Tuesday September 28th, 1819, the 
inhabitants of Liverpool, and its vi- 
cinity, were highly gratified with this 
splendid spectacle. The dimensions 
of this balloon surpassed those of any 
one hitherto constructed, it’ diameter 
measuring 32 feet, and its height 38. 
It contained 31,880 cubic feet of gas, 
and its power of ascension was equal 
to 1100 pounds. 

The weather was rather unfavourable 
in the morning, but the atmosphere 
put on a more inviting aspect as the 
day advanced, which the sun occa- 
sionally enlivened with his beams. 
Atan early hour the people began to 
assemble; and for some time about 
noon, the principal streets poured forth 
their myriads towards the eminence 
whence the balloon was expected to 
ascend, and in that direction which 
the wind would compel it to take 
when it left the earth. An accurate 
estimate of the number of spectators, 
will scarcely come within.the reach of 
conjecture. On this point several opi- 
nions have been given, varying from 
80,000 to 130,000. 

The Balloon being inflated, the car 
attached, and every preparation made, 
Messrs. Livingston and Sadler took 
their seats, receiving the flags from the 
hands of the Countess of Sefton and 
Mrs. Blackburne. The signal-guns 
being fired, the Balloon was let loose 
about sixteen minutes past two, and, 
in majestic grandeur, mounted with 
rapidity into the air, amidst the shouts 
and congratulations of such a multi- 
tude as was never before convened in 
Liverpool. The aéronauts displayed 
above the spectators, the utmost intre- 
pidity, waving their flags, moving their 
hats, and bowing with as much com- 
posure, as though their feet had rested 
on terra firma. The direction which 
the Balloon took was N. E. by E. 

After remaining in sight about 
twelve minutes, it seemed to sink be- 
low the horizon, somewhat to the east 
of Everton; but shortly afterwards it 
reascended, and regularly took an east- 
wardly direction. Moving with con- 
siderable celerity, it speedily withdrew 


| from the gaze of the spectators, dimi- __ 
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nishing in magnitude as its elevation 
and distance increased, till, gradually 
assuming a globular form, it became 
too diminutive for the organs of vision. 
The whole time, from its first ascent 
until it totally disappeared, was about 
thirty-five minutes, 

The Balloon continued to travel 
about three hours, successively, with- 
out meeting with any accident, during 
which time it passed to the distance of 
nearly 150 miles, so that Messrs. Li- 
vingston and Sadler must have been 
conveyed at the astonishing rate of 50 
miles an hour. About 25 minutes be- 
fore four, passing near Chorley, they 
supposed their elevation to be about 
a mile and a half. A quarter before 
four, they were near Skipton, and in 
sight of the Humber. About five 
minutes past four, they thought their 
elevation to be four miles ; the ther- 
mometer was then at six degrees, and 
the cold intense. About ten minutes 
before five, the sea appearing in sight, 
they prepared to descend; but unfor- 
tunately, in landing, their grappling 


iron broke, in consequence of which 
the car was dashed with violence 
against some rising ground, and Mr. 
Livingston much bruised. The Balloon, 
however, was secured about 5 minutes 
before five, nearly six miles from the 
sea, not far from Stockton-upon-Tees. 


NORTHERN LIGHTS. 
On the evening of Sunday the 17th in- 
stant, about nine o’clock, the Aurora 
Borealis shone with peculiar brillianey 
over Liverpool, and its vicinity. A 
stream of light, apparently arisi 
from the north-west horizon, coud 
the zenith, assuming a variety of 
sportive forms. This phaznomenon, 
after continuing a short season, gra- 
dually disappeared. 

YELLOW FEVER. 
By a letter from New York, dated 
September 9th, 1819, we learn that 
the Yellow Fever rages in Baltimore. 
From 10 to 21 cases have been re- 
ported every day. In New York also, 
a few have lately died of the same 
dreadful malady. 


COMMERCIAL RETROSPECT, OCTOBER 22d, 1819. 

Tue complaints of the stagnation ef trade are universal, and the advices from the Russian ca- 
pital to the pillars of Hercules, all concur in representing the present epech as unequalled in com- 
merce. Great Britain must consequently largely participate in the difficulties of the times; 
and the late official documents evince it, in a serious defalcation of therevenue. Weare, 
however, inclined to believe, that many of the causes are of a temporary nature, and we look 
to the meeting of Parliament for the adoption of measures, which will give quiet to the manu- 
facturing districts, and inspire confidence in the monied men to lay out their capitals. At pre- 
sent, purchases in most articles are made on a very smail scale : to this may be traced the gene- 
ral paralysis in every branch, and the tendency which almost every article shews to decline. 
It is matter of consolation, however, that we have to face the winter with granaries well stocked, 
and the necessaries and even the luxuries of life at extremely low rates. 

Raw Sugars, which form the most prominent feature in our Imports, still partake of the lan- 
g.uor noticed in our last, and inferior descriptions are {fully 1s. to 2s. per ewt. lower. 

In Cottons, the returns of each week’s sales have displayed succssively a trifling depres- 
sion, and the sales for the past month do not exceed 17,820 bags. This place bids fair to 
be a great mart for Sheep’s Wool of all descriptions ; we always had largeimports of common 
Wool from the Highlands of Scotland, but of late great quantities of Wool from South America, 
Spain, and Portugal, have found their way here, and offer to the manufacturera decided ad- 
vantage in many respects. 

The Market for Spirits exhibits unusual depression.—The stocks of Rum are very plentiful, 
and a better supply of Cognac Brandy and Holland Geneva, has seldom been known. 

The imports of Russian Tallow are very abundant, and the prices have rather given way. 
Oils continue to decline. ‘The imports of Palm Oil from Africa, are likely to continue on a 
large scale. 

The East Company’s sale of Indigo, 7000 chests, commenced on the 19th inst. The prices of 
the lots already sold rule 3d, to 4d. higher than in the last March sale. Here, 19 chests of Ma- 
dras Indigo were sold at 4s. to 4s. 4d. for Ordinary ; 4s. 6d. to 4s. 10d. for Middling ; and one 
lot at 6d. per Ib. 

Dyewoods may be considered lower. 

Fruit.—One vessel has already arrived with new Fruit from Malaga. The season in the 
Mediterranean and Spain, has been exceedingly favourable ; the crups have been abundant, 
and reported to be of fine quality. The quantity of old Fruit upon hand is considerable. 

Grain.—At the Corn Exchange, each market day, prices ot every description evince a de- 
cided tendency to retrograde. The averages in each Gazette are lower, and it appears that the 
farmers are bringing their stocks very freely forward. 

In Irish Provisions very little variation can be observed, with the exception of Butters, which 
have yielded 3s, to 4s. per cwt. 
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Prices Current.—Exports.—Imports, &c. 
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WHOLESALE.—L. pool, 22, 1819. 
SUGAR, cvt. 
brown 3 a 56 
Muscovado, dry 68 
68 
135 
105 
96 
110 


fine . 
Refined, Dble.Loavs 
"sine do. 10-14 


46 90 
OLASSES 
RUM allon 160. P. 3s. ad. a 36. 3d. 
wards, common 2 
BRANDY, Cognac.... 4 0 
cwt. 
middling. 


New Orleans .....- 
Pernainbucco 


DYE # 
Barwood, 


Rico.... 


aica.... 
Honduras,.. 


a 


e 


Wood, 
large solid.. 


. 
. 
. 
. 


Kentucky 


SHES, cwt. 
Pot, fresh, U.S. 40 


Ame 
ewt. duty peta, 338. a 36s. 


2 15 
Ayres 
HIDES eno Ayres 


wt. 


— 


Worcester 4 0 
TIMBER,Y cub ft. s. 
rican 


Baltic. 
SALT PETRE, 


SS 


OILs, vas, Seal. 


im 
Linseed, gall... 3¢ 


0 


barrel 65 


ewt. 
arf 


Belfast dry new...... 95 
Newry do... 


© cog 


seoo 


Prices of Sundries at Rio Janeiro, 
2d September. 
Cottons-Minas Novas, @ arr. rees 6400 

Geraes 


Horse 


List of Vessels Arrived. 
From West India and Bri- 


21st Sep. to 22d Oct. Total 288 
Total Tonnage ........39675 


Liverpool Exports of British Manufac- 
tures, from 22d Sep. to 21st October. 
Cotton Stuffs 251874 pcs. & 941975 yds. 
Woollen «+ 24774 3704 
51 


Bar Bolt ++ 1002 tons. 
Lead, 315 1554 boxes. 
Earthenware , erates, &c. 
Refined S cwts 


Irel: 
Rock Salt to Foreign F 
Foreign 


Coals to Foretin Pari 
reland 


Liverpool Im he 22d Sept. 
to the 21 
P. 3993 hhds. 593 tces. 132 bris. 
—E. 4523 bags, 34 cases-—— 
For 
Coffee, 
Foreign 
Cotton, India, 1096 bales, 14 bags. 
an, 2304 —Brazils, 7030 
fon 1552 bales, rT serons.— East 
India, 381 bales, 
Corn, Wheat, 24278 : Barley,371 ; Oats, 
14978; Beans, 206; Malt, 3032; Peas, 


Rice, 273 casks. 918 b 
Flour, 10 bris.—Fustic, 


Indigo, 50 cerons, 


1406 bris.—Tar, 567 bris. 
low, 4513 casks.—Ashe6, 1730 bris. 


rs, 3886. 

Oak Bark, 145; 
bays. 

inger, 659 bags, 23 

Fone, u 187 tons. 
Treland 

Butter, 28235 casks, k —Rape- 

seed, 108 100 brie, 4508 soke— 


bags, 4303 
6279 qrs.—Cows, 2744.—Heifers and 
Oxen, 242.—Sheep, 1438.—Pigs, 1206. 


Oct. 


Average Prices o 
Sugar. 


Wigan ....15s. 6d. 
Country ..10 © 


Prices of Bullion. 

Foreign Gold, in Bars 

Portugal Gold, in Coin 

New Doubloons .... 

New Dollars...... 

Silver, in Bars, Standard 

Rates of Insurance. L.poot..Lond. 

To West oe cent. 35s 405 
merica 40 — 


U. 


Coast of Africa...... 42 — 

Gibraltar 20 — 

Mediterranean.,..... 40 — 

France and Holland 40 — 

Baltic 90 — 
on 


ow 


Cent Reduced . 


Cent Consols 

Cent Consolk.. 
Cent Navy Annuities 
Bank Annuiti 


cent, 


S21 
344 cent, 
Government Stock, 


Royal Canal, 4 ¥ ce 


AMERICAN FUNDS.—Oct. 19. 
3. Cents 62h = 
New 6 & Cents ..... 
(The above with Div. ‘from ¢ October, ) 
U.S. Bank Shares .............. 100 
LIVERPOOL DOSES. 

£93 5 for 100, Aug. 4. oe 

payable in Lond. or 


ubiin, 


es, 
574 


Beans. | Peas. 


Janeiro, 


barley. | vats. 
Bourdeaux 
46 


Average Prices of Grain for the 12 Districts. 
60. 
M. 


Wheat.| Rye. 


Oporto, 594. 


Course of Exchange, in London, October 19. 


Amsterdam, 12: 0 C. F. 
Ex. M 


: 3. 


closed against all kinds of Grain for home consumption. 


12 
116, 
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10 
STRAW, Wheat, 20]}.0 44 —— 
POTATOES, new, #21b.0 6 —— 
OATMEAL,#sack © 38 0 
FLOUR, best, 3 0 
seconds......--40 0 46 0 
Pork, Irish, ri. FRESH BUTTER, # l60z,.:... 1 3 
| 
Calf, doz. 100.501. rupts in 
Do. ads Sep. 22 ..358. 11d. 
Horse, th. — 2 ..36 6 
— 13 ..36 11 Oct. 
MAHOGANY, ¥ foot, s.d. 5s. d. Ton of 2240}. | — 16, 11 
COTTON, #7th-Sea Isl. } 600 700 | —— 
ordinary tom ad ing Cleered 
tish Settlements in? 36 29 . 
Barbadoes East India and Africa 5 2 
West Indies ......-- Brazile 9 9 
Surat United States ........11 “4 
urope a aie 
| Ireland West C 
relan est Coust 20 — 
East Coast.. 30 — || 
Hiver Prices of Stock, London, 19th Oct. 
Rappahanock ...... Kerseymere.. 1637 155 Bank Stock................ — 
Carpeting.... 55 22407 
“iy Baize 1303 9 
— Al Bianketing .. 191 pairs, 18104 
; Hats, 4150 doz.—Hose, 9449 doz. pairs. ie 
barrl.Stockholin 17 | Consols for 604 
TAR, change! 17 IRISH FUNDS.—October 16. 
| arts 9025 LOns. 
463 
Pa 4023 
3718 
1819 chal. 
2382 
HEMT clean 46 0a — | 
Rhine 0 0 
FLAX won & £. } 
St, Betersburg 12:head 73 oa — 
HOPS, in bgs. Rentnew 3 144 | 
pockets, Kent.. 4 0 
Sussex 3 14 | | > | = 
a | 
59: Kye, 4 qrs. 
Bag 47 hhds. 24 pipes, 1 butt, aums. 
Foreign Geneva, 95 pipes. 
Beans, Engl. Yqr...44 0 Tobacco, 1245 hhds, 1 bale. hs 
Flour, barrel, Agwood, 178 tons. 
0 | Nicaragua Wood, 20 tons. 
Oats, Engl. 3 4 
new .... 3 10 
Hide st 
LLOW, ¥ a. 
66 0 
3 
Gre Nhale....38 0 —— 
8.8 
4 2° tie 
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